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Ace., 

PREFACE 


This work was written in the last days^ of my Aching at t^ 
Lucknow University and suggested by its needs. Its title indicates 
its scope and limits. It deals only with imperial Gupta history, and 
not with that of the later Guptas. It seeks to bring together in a con- 
cise and condensed form all the facts and data which are derived 
from different sources, literary, epigraphic or numismatic, but are 
treated in separate specialised works. It will thus be found useful to 
both students and teachers of its subject, who will find in one handy 
volume all its materials collected and utilised. A special feature of 
the work is its account of the moral and material progress of the 
country achieved in the spacious times of the Gupta Emperors, and of 
the various institutions — social, economic, and administrative— -in 
which that progress was embodied. It gives a picture of India’s 
civilization in some of her best days, the days of her national freedom 
and planning', of the beginnings of her expansion, and intercourse 
with Indonesia and China. It is hoped that it will thus have a larger 
and more general appeal beyond the narrow circle of academic 
students of history. Another special feature of the work is its 
Illustrations, some of which, especially those of coins, are based on 
line-drawings to bring out more clearly their details which are 
somewhat obscure or defaced in the originals. The Illustrations will 
thus serve as useful aids to the study of the coins. Some of the 
line-drawings I owe to the distinguished Artists, Messrs Nanda Lai 
Bose, Asit Kumar Haidar, and P. Neogy, to whom I am grateful. 
There have been at places repeated citations of the same material 
where it had to be presented from different points of view, and in 
its various aspects. Such repetitions have not been ruled out 


The method of transliteration adopted in the work 
the following examples : Krishna, Yaihsa, Lichchhavi. 
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Chapter I 
BEGINNINGS 



Sources. The sources of Gupta Imperial History are of four 
classes : literary works, inscriptions, coins and monuments. 

The literary works include: (1) the Pwmnas; (2) the play called 
Kauniudi-Mahotsava composed by a lady Called ¥ijjaka; (3) the play 
called Devi-Chandraguptam composed by Visakhaclatta (probably 
same as author of MiLdiiaMkshasd, hut traced only in citations con- 
tained in the rhetoricak work Ndti/a-Darpana, the hero of the play 
being Chandra Gupta II); (4) Sana’s Harshac/iarita; (5) the 
Mahayana Buddhist chronicle, At'ya-Manjtisn Miilakalpa, dealing 
with imperial dynasties froni 700 b,c. to a.d. 750. To these may be 
added the records of travel of the two Chinese pilgrims, Fa-Hien 
and Hiuen-Tsang who visited India in the fifth and seventh cen- 
tury A.D. respectively. 

' The inscriptions are sources of much important and reliable 
history for the Guptas. They are incised on stone, and metal, as 
in the case of copper-plates, dr in that of the Meherauli Iron 
Pillar inscription. Some inscriptions are chronicles of events, as 
is the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta or the 
Mandasor Pillar inscription of Ya^odharman. Others are records 
of religious endowments or: secular donations. The donative 
inscriptions are more in number. 

The Gupta coins throw light on both general and numismatic 
history. They present a wide variety of types as shown in their 
legends, symbols, standard or weight, and fabric. They show the 
progressive evolution of indigenous Indian coinage and emancipa- 
tion from the prevailing foreign and Kushan models. 

Monuments ; are also a source of both artistic and religious, 
history. They illustrate different, schools of art and architecture. 
Three different Schools of Art are distinguished as (1) Mathura, 
(2) Benares, and (3) Nalanda. As in the case of coinage, Gupta 
art set the standard for Indian art free of foreign influences which 
are seen in Gahdhara and Kpsh^ art. The image of the seated 
Buddha at Sarnath Museum Is taken, as the masterpiece of Indian . 
art, and of its Benares School, though by dHgin it is descended 
from the images of the Buddha and 'the iBodhi'skttva fashioned hy 
the earlier Mathura Scbpol. Exahiples of what, may be called the 
Nalanda School of Art faired ‘fcenf hfesb’ at bfialanda and at 

Kuirkihar the Patna 

Museum. As regards arphii^^fipjet eyplptiOh of ils different .styles 
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These temples throw light on religious liistor37. They represent 
the main religions of the times' ancl their deities of worship— 
Vishnu, Siva, Durga, Buddha or Bodhisattva, and Jain Tirthahkaras. 
The \vwship of ■ Vishiiii is: temples at Udayagiri in 

G\vali(nt and at Pathari; An:U^ temple is dated as early as 

A.D. 401 and shows the emergence of Gahga and Yamuna as 
goddesses. The famous temple at Deogarh in Jhansi district is 
dedicated to the worship of both Siva and Visimu or Krishna. It 
is of the sixtli century A.n. We may next note the Durga temple 
at Aihole of the fifth century and iho fine sculptures of the Badami 
eaves. ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Background. We may briefly consider the political environ- 
ment in which the Guptas emerged into power and prominence and 
jjccanie a new factor in Indian history. 

History after the Maiiryas. The imperial tradition of the 
Mauryas did not long survive them. They were able to achieve 
the Vedic political ideal as defined in the Aiiareya Brdhmana that 
a king should make himself the king of kings and establish his 
authority as the sole sovereign (Ekarcit) ‘of the entire country 
up to the seas’. It was, however, difficult to organize the whole of 
India as a political unit. The country is much too large for that. 
The unity of the history of India as a whole has been very often 
lost in the diversity of separate provincial and local histories. The 
Maurya Empire which had ruled over a Greater India extending 
approximately from Persia to Mysore was split up soon after 
Asoka, after a period of about 100 years, into a number of 
small States or kingdoms. The frontier provinces had already 
become a separate political entity under king Sophagasenus 
(Saubhagasena) before 206 b.c. if we may believe in Polybius. He 
as ‘King of the Indians’ confronted Antiochus III of Syria when the 
latter ‘descended into India’ but had to ‘renew his friendsl^’ with 
him. According to the Kashmir tradition, Asoka’s own son named 
Jalauka set up an independent kingdom in Kashmir and even 
extended its territory by conquests. In the interior, the Mauryas 
were succeeded about 185 b.c. by the Suhgas (of Baiiiibika family, 
according to Kalidasa in his drama Mdlavihdgnimitmm ) , and, later, 
by the Kanvas. The Kanvas: ruled only for 45 years, and were over- 
throwii in about 28 b.c. by a king of the SatavaHana dynasty known 
as the Andhra dynasty: Ka^ga alsp: which was, annexed to the 
Maurya Empire by Mok^ became how 'a powerful kingdom under 
the Chetas whose heroic king Kh^ayela Was a menace to Magadha, 
to the Satavahanas and even to the South. India was thus in a 
state of great , poetical unrest marked struggles between 
different States and Powers for * supremacy,' ■ , 
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: ; , Foreign Invasions .- Greek. ' ' In': the' North-West, the situation 
was beyond control. It invited foreign invasions. The first of 
these invaders were the Bactrian Greeks led by Demetrius and 
Menander (king Milihda of the , Buddhist work Milinda.~Pa fiho) 
who, according to Patanjali, besieged Madiiyamika (near Chitor) 
and Saketa (Oudh) and, according to the GSrgi jSanihita, occupied 
Panchala and Mathura, and even menaced Kusumadhvaj a or 
Pataliputra. The tide of this invasion was for a time stenuned by 
the Sunga emperor Pushyamitra; whose grandson Vasumitra 
defeated the Yavanas on the south bank of the SifidHu (Indus 
as related by Kalidasa in his MMamkagnimitfmii. 'But th^ reve 
did not prevent the Greek conquest of the PanJab where Menaix 
began to rule, with his capital at Sikala (Sialkot) . Th^^ ext 
of Greek authority and influence in India is indicated by the f 
that the coins of Apollodotus and Menander were in eirculat 
in the bazaars of Barygaza (Bhroach) in the first century a.d., 
stated in the Periplws, The Greek power in India, however, < 
not make much headway, as it was handicapped by factions 
by the two rival Houses of Eukratides and Euthydemos, Of ' 
former House, the king named Antialkidas has some Indian inters 
He deputed J 
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India included Kipisa, GandMra and K^mira and extended in 
the east up to Benares and beyond. The eastern part was governed 
in the year S—a.d. 81 by his satraps, Maha-Kshatrapa Kharapallana 
and Kshatrapa 'Vanashpara^ [S.I. VIII, 176, 179} and the northern 
by his general Lala, and satraps Vespasi and Liaka. The great 
Kushans are taken to be (1) Kanishka I with his Viceroy Vasishka; 
(2) Huvishka (c. A.D..106-138) who had as his Viceroy Kanishka II; 
and (3) Vasudeva I, (c. a.d. 152-176). After Vasudeva I, the 
Kushan Empire broke up into a number of small States whose 
rulers imitated the coins of Kanishka I and Vasudeva I, and reigned 
in the third and fourth century a.d, and gradually disappeared 
before the advance of the Sassanians in the west and north, and of 
the Guptas in India. 

little Kushans. The Kushan Empire was already shrinking in 
the time of Vasudeva whose inscriptions are all found in the 
Mathura region, showing that his hold on the west was weakening. 
In the third century a.d., we know of four small Kushan States 
ruling in (1) Ta-hia (Oxus region), (2) Ki-pin (Kapisa), (3) 
Kabul, and (4) the Indian borderland. The Sassanian king Varhan 11 
(a.d, 276-293) conquered ^akasthana and parts of north-west 
India. A Kuslian king gave his daughter in marriage to his Sassa- 



nian overlord, Hormisdas (or Hormizd) II (a.d, 301-309) , while the 
Sassanian Shapur II, when besieging Ainida in a.d. 350, made use 
of Indian elephants given to him by his Kushan feudatories. Very 
soon, this Sassanian supremacy was replaced by that of the Guptas, 
as will be seen later. The Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra 
Gupta refers to the precious presents sent to him in recognition of 
his suzerainty by these Kushan kings who are aptly described by 
the title, Daivaputra Shdlu Shakanushahl. We also know from their 
coins that in the fifth century Kushan kings known as Kidira 
Kushans were ruling in Gandhara and Kasmira. 

Just as the Pan jab and the north-west were the scene of so 
many political vicissitudes through these centuries, the rest of India 
fared no better for want of a political equilibrium. 

Saka Satrapies. While the 6akas and Pahlavas were swept 
away by the Kushans, the djmasties of their satraps survived them 


1. The name Vanaidipara suggests its . cbfin^ikion with the ^Banaphar 
Rajputs of die third century a,d. yrhose home is located by Sir GeOrgO 
in eastern India at BuXar (=5Baghaar=:Vy§ghrasafaih.) [ JjBORS, 19;30, p. 150], 
Visvasphani of this family is stated, in ihi Puran^ to haVe lesfabli^eid'. by his 
prowess (mahdviryah) his supreniacy in. Magadha and status W ah ;‘.dmperor 
by overthrowing the older Kshatriya ttxlitig fanplieSs posticig IM followers 
as kings in different regions .‘ wsSfip iWaim , dasJdsli'if.)'" and 

a«new Kshatriya ordei. ; rise: of ' fifetlannly is tO' fee^ traced 
'to dts early patronage by emperor- Eamshfca I. ; ■ ' ■ ■■■;■ 
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at Mathura and iu Western The Mathura Lion-capital is 

covered with inscriptions gmng the geneology of the satraps of 
Mathura among whom may be mentioned as more famous Rajula 
(whose coins call him Bajula and Eanjubula) and his son Sodasa 
who was at first a mere Kshatrapa under Patika Kusuiuka of 
Taxila as the Maha-Kshatrapa, but Eimself became a Maha- 
Kshatrapa in the year 72. 

Kshaharatas. In Western India, these satraps established two 
independent ruling families, one of which had more than 300 years of 
history which was ended by the Gupta emperor Chandra Gupta II, 
as we shall see later. The other family had a much shorter history. 
Its founder was Bhumaka who issued coins on the model of those 
of Maues, Azes, and Spalirises, by keeping on their reverse the 
arrow, the thunderbolt and discus. He was succeeded by his son 
Nahapana in the first century a.d. He also showed loyalty to Saka 
traditions by having his bust on the obverse of Ms coins after the 
coins of Strato I. Their family name is Kshaharata which, itself is 
derived from the Chhaharas and Chukshas mentioned in the Patika 


inscription of Liaka Kusulaka, their chief of Taxila. Nahapana 
had a daughter of Indian name, Dakshamitra, who was married to 



Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta) known from his charities recorded in 
his inscriptions at Nasik. One of these relates his victojry achieved 
with his allies, the Uttamabhadras, over the Malavas, and another 
shows that Nahapana ruled over an extensive territory around the 
Gulf of Cambay, some of wMch .was acquired from the Andhras. 
This led to Andhra-Kshahar-ata conflict which ended in the extermi- 
nation of this Saka power by the Andhras whose king Gautamiputra 
states in his inscription to have destroyed the Sakas, Yavanas and 
Pahlavas, and, more precisely, ‘ exterminated the race of Kshaha- 
rMas.’ The inscriptions of UshavadS.ta are dated years 41-46 of an 
era which may be taken to be Saka era, in which case a.d. 124 
would be a date in Nahaj^na’s reign. The Periplus of the first 
century a.d. calls Nahapana aS. Mambanos and his capital as 
Minnagara=Min-polis of Isidore of Charax, which is not identified 
but probably corresponded to an old form of Junnar near the coast. 

The Kshaharata conquest of Andhra territory was thus short- 
lived. Nahapiana lost it as early as , tha year 18 of the reign of the 
Andhra king Gautamiputifa 6ri SatakaKfi;. This is the date of his 
Nasik inscription which he issued; ifeoM ; camp at 

Vejayanti (rziBana^il, ^ mhug , at 

Govardhana 

A.D. 124, the eighMenth year of Gautamiputra's reign should be 
earliet than A.b. I# 1^6; The later 
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year of her graiid.-^ou Pulumayi (¥asishthiputra Sri-Puliiiiiayi) fully 
Retails the conquests of Hei' son, which in their turn were again 
lost by the Andhras to Eudradaman I, the western Kshatrapa 
king. Gautamiputra’s overthrow of Nahapana is further proved 
by coins. A hoard of over 13,000 silver coins w-as found at Joglial- 
thembi in Nasik districh of which 4,000 were of Nahapana and the 
remainder restruck by his conqueror, Gautamiputra, who called in 
liie local currency and countermarked it with his own types. His 
son Puluniayi was probably the Satakariii whom the Kanheri in- 
scription mentions as the son-in-law of ‘ Mahakshtrapa Ru ’ (dra) 
=:Rudradaman. That is why liis life was spared by Rudradaman 
Avho ‘twice in fair fight completely defeated him’ and regained 
much of the land conquered by Gautamiputra. 

Saka Kingdom of UJjaia, end of the Kshaharata dynasty 
did not mean the end of the Saka satraps. Their other family, as 
already stated, had a more successful career. It was founded at 
Ujjain by Chashtana whose time is supposed to be a.d. 78-110.1 
son Jayadaman (c. a.d. 110-120) : calls himself only a Kshatrapa, 
as the Andhras must have diminished his dominion. Tables were, 
however, turned by his successor Rudradaman by his victories 
over the Andhras. In his Girinagara (Girnar) ihscription dated 
72=:a.d, 150, Rudradaman speaks of his victories over the Yaudhe- 
yas of the north, Satakami ‘ Dakshtee-patha-pati ’ (lord of Deccan) , 
who married his son to Rudradaman’s daughter and was ruling over 
Cutch and Kathiawar, Sind, eastern and western Malwa, and por- 
tions of Rajputana.^ In his province of Surashtra, he appointed as 
his Amatya or Governor a Pahlava named Suvisakha, son of 
Kulaipa. He was succeeded by his son Damaghsada=:D§majada 
who was succeeded by Jivadsaman. Their later history for about 
200 years is not known. Chashtana’s line came to an end with the 


1. The Andhau inscriptions of' the year 52— A.D. 130 refer to ‘king Rudra- 
danian, son of Jayadaman, son. of king Chashtana, son of Ysamotika’ 
Though it is not expressly stated, king Rudradaman may be taken to be the 
grandson of Chashtana. 

2. The places mentioned in the inscription are; (1) Akara=eastern 

Malwa (capital Vidisa); (2) Aviantis^Western Mslwa (capital Xlijain); (3) 
Anupa-nivrit (region) =: Valley of Rpper S^OTtnada with its capital Mahishmati 
.=:Mandhata or Mahesvara in Nitnad dfetriot; (4) Anarta=north Kathiawad 
with, its capital Anartapura=rAnahdapura5=:n:wderh Vadnagor in Baroda state 
(or capital DvarakS?); (5) Surasfctrli AsdUtR RLathiawad (capital Girinagara); 
(6) Svabhra, the tract on the ^vdlws^AfiiiiSilbarmati; (7) Maru (Marwar) ; 
(8) Kachchha=Cutch; (0) Sindhu=:west b| Lower Indus; (10) Sauvira— east 
of Lower Indus; (11) ,R:ukura ;:(b4fc^eeni Sind. And Pariyatra or Aravalli 
mountain as stated in the Brihat ; (12) ,Aparanta=:north Konkana 

with capital Surparaka; (1^ Nii^dfe,, bfhveeri Vinaiiana and PAriyatrarr 
western Vindhya and ArdvaHi, 
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death of Visvasena, son of Bhartridaman in a.d. 304. Rudrasiihha II 
and Rudrasimha III were the last of the dynasty, though not in 
its direct line. Ih latter’s coins are dated 312-zA.n 390. He was 
killed by Chandra Gupta II during his conquest of western India, 
Nagas. We shall now follow the fortunes b£ other powers 
before the rise of the Guptas, j The Andhra dynasty of 30 kings 
ruled for about 460 years and came to an end after the third cen- 
tury A.D, In the meanwhile in the north, the place of the Kushans 
at Mathura and other adjoining regions was taken over by a new 
people known as the Nagas who, according to the Purcmas, ruled 
in the third and fourth century a.d. King Mahesvara Naga, son of 
Hagabhatta, is mentioned in a Lahore Copper -Seal in.scription of 
the fourth century a.d. [Fleet, El, Vol. Ill, p, 283] 

Bliarasivas. Several Vakataka inscriptions mention Bhava- 
naga, sovereign of the dynasty known as the Bliarasivas who were 
so powerful that they had to their credit the performance of as 
many as ten Asvamedlia sacrifices following their conquests ‘along 
the Bhagirathi’ (Ganges) . According to the Piirdnas, these Nagas 
had several centres of their authority such as Vidisa, Padmavati, 
Kantipuri and Mathura and counted another powerful king named 
Chandraihsa who is taken by some to be king Chandra named in 
the Delhi Iron Pillar inscription. The political status attained by 
the Nagas will be evident from the fact that the Gupta emperor 
Chandra Gupta II wanted to marry a Naga princess by way of an 
alliance, while a Naga governor was ruling in the Gangetic Doab 
even in the time of Skanda Gupta. 

Vakatakas. With the Nagas and Bhiarasivas are to be counted 
the 'Vlakatakas as their rivals for supremacy in northern India. The 
Purdnas tell of their first kings, Vindhyasakti and Pravira~Pra 
varasena I succeeded by his grandson. Rudrasena I followed by his 
son Prithivishena I whose son Rudrasena II was a contemporary 
of Chandra Gupta II. The Bharaliva king Maharaja Bhavanaga 
had his daughter married to GaUtamiputra, a son of Pravarasena I, 
just as Chandra Gupta II had his daughter Prabhavatigupta married 
to Rudrasena II. Vlafcataka power was at its zenith in the time of 
Prithivishena I whose authority was acknowledged in the territory 
extending from Nachne-k!-talai and Gan j, in Bundelkhand up to 
Kuntala or Kanarese country of which he is described as the lord 
in an Ajanta inscription. The tracts in Bupdfelkhand were directly 
ruled by his vassal VyH-ghrard©^®* After I^ithivishena, Vakataka 
supremacy in Centr4 India- replaced t>y Gupta under Samu 
Gupta and ChandfaJ Qupta*; tl. y V^estern, Decca.n was ruled 
Prithivishena I, 'hut;eaH4#^£i.^<ioan i^hioh yra^ junder his vass 
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inscription, while his Allaliabad Pillar inscription states that he 
"uprooted' the rule of Vyaghra-raja whom it is reasonable to iden- 
tify with the Vakataka feudatory Vyaghra. The Vakatakas now 
look their place as a southern Power. 

Maiikharis. We may also note here the supposed connexion 
with Magadha of certain other peoples. A clay seal bearing 
the legend MoJchalhiftm points to Maukhari rule in the 
Gaya region. Maukhari power is also testified to by three 
inscriptions discovered at Bedva in the Kotah State [PJ, XXIII] 
recording erection of sacrificial pillars by Maukhari Mah&sena<patis 
in the third century a.d. The Kaiimudi-Mahotsava metitions 
the Magadha king Sundaravarman defending Pataliputra against 
the Lichchhavis in the time of the Bharasivas. This Sundara- 
vamian is taken by Pires to be a Maukhari. To this is to 
be added the evidence of the Chandravalli inscription of 
Mayurasarman indicating that the Maukharis were ruling in 
Magadha in the time of the early Kadambas, i.e,, about the fourth 
century a.d. 

Lichchhavis. There is again some evidence of Lichchhavi rule 
in Magadha. According to the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva II 
Lichchhavi, his ancestor Supushpa was born at Pataliputra about 
the first century a.d. The Lichchhavis might have been ruling in 
Magadha since then and acknowledged Kushan suzerainty when 
Kanishka’s minister Vanashpara marched against Magadha. 

Lichchhavi power in Magadha may explain the alliance of 
Chandra Gupta I with the Lichchhavis. 

We have now set the stage for the emergence of the Gupta 
power in Indian history, 


k 



NOTE TO CHAPTER I 


Along with the Bharasivas, Nagas or Vakatakas, the Puranas 
mention another people named Devarakshitas as one of the ruling 
powers at the time of the rise of the Guptas. Their territories in- 
cluded Paundra (northern Bengal?) .Kosala (Oudh) , Odra (Orissa) 
and Tamralipta up to the sea {Tiunraliptan sasfigamn) . As they 
thiis had their sway in eastern India and Bengal, they may be con- 
nected with king Chandra of Meherauli Pillar inscription with its 
reference to his victory against a coalition of the Bengal powers 
(Yahgas) and with the other king named Chandravarma of Susunia 
Rock inscription describing him as ruler of Puslikarana (=:village 
Pushkarana near Susunia hill in Bankura district) . The Susunia 
inscription describes Chandra varmia as son of Simhavarma. The 
Mandasor inscription of Malava year 461 =::a.d. 404 also mentions 
Simhavarma, son of Jayavarma, and father of Naravarma. The 
Gahgdhar inscription of Malava year 480 =:a.d. 423 mentions Vis- 
vavarma as son of Naravarma. The Mandasor inscription of Malava 





year 493=a.d. 436 and 529=a.d. 472 refers to Goptd Visvavarma 
Nripa, and his son Nripa Bandhuvarma, as feudatories at Dasapur 
under emperor Kumara Gupta I. Thus these three inscriptions 
testify to the following line, of Malwa kings: Simhavarma — Nara- 
varma (a.d. 404) — ^Visvavarma (a.d. 423) — ^Bandhuvarma (a.d. 
436) . The Simhavarma of this list is counted by H. P. Sastri as iden- 
tical with Simhavarma, with his son Chandravarma, as mentioned in 
the Susunia inscription, in which case Chandravarma becomes a 
brother of Naravarma. 

H. P. Sastri sought support for his theory in the curious geo- 
graphical fact that there is a place called Pokhran, in the Jodhpur 
State in Rajputana, with which he identified the Pushkarana of 
which Chandravarma was the king according to the Susunia in- 
scription. Sastri advances his theory further by supposing that this 
Chandravarma from distant Rajputana came on a conquering 
career as far as Bankura in Western Bengal and may be taken as 
identical with king Chandra of Meherauli inscription recording his 
conquests in Vanga and treating the Susunia inscription as another 
record of his conquest. The further history to which he is led is 
that this Chandravarmia was the same king who was expelled from 
Aryavarta by iSamudra Gupta affey which He or his brother Nara- 
varma must have migrated to -Malwa. 


sides, the other inscriptions mentioned above do not at all refer 
to Chandravaima in their list of kings. His place in that list is 
only iiifeiTed fi-om, the name Simhavarina in that list, who was 
quite a different person whose son is mentioned as Naravarma and 


Sastri's fallacy lay in fastening upon Simhavarma as the connecting 
link between the Susiinia and the Malwa inscriptions. 


v'-arma and of king Chandra of Meherauli inscription, who was 
defeated by Samiidra Gupta. A plausible theory is to treat Chandra 
as the conqueror of Bengal as a king of : the Devarakshitas who 
ruled in Bengal about this time. After his death, king Chandra- 
varma of Pushkarana emerged into prominence till he was disposed 
of by Samudra Gupta. 

It is not alpo possible to equate king Chandra of Meherauli 


some. jn.mg unanara is given a long reign in tne inscription 
(sucliiran.) with which Chandra Gupta I is not credited, while his 
dominion extended from Magadha along the course of the Ganges 
up to Prayaga and Saketa without including any part of Vahga. 
It is Samudra Gupta whose dominion counted as its subjects the 
kingdoms of Samatata (lower and eastern Bengal) and Davaka 
(probably northern Bengal or Tipperah district). But it is not 
clear how and by whom Bengal proper was annexed to the Gupta 
empire. This question is discussed later. [Some of these sugges- 
tions I owe to Dr B, C. Sen’s comprehensive treatise, Some 
Historical Aspects of the Inscriptions of Bengal^ Calcutta 
University.] 


f r. ' 'i f, 1 ; ; 
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The first evidence ot' Gupta 
s from a foreign source. The 


it with -24 villages’. This was done ‘500 years before'. I~tsing 
stated this in a.d. 690 and so Sri"Gupta must have ruled 
about A.D. 190. But the time of an event reported 500 years later 
cannot be strictly accurate. Some margin of error may be allowed. 
We find that the Gupta inscriptions mention ‘Maharaja Sri-Gupta’ 
as the founder of the dynasty who is also aptly called Adiraja in 
the Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta Tahataka [Eh XV. No. 4, p. 43] 
and he may be identified with the Gupta king mentioned by I-tsing 
who gives him the same name and title. We may further note that 
Mrigasikhavana along with the villages granted to its monastery 
were all situated within Magadha and Gupta territory. I-tsing 
informs us that the aforesaid park was ‘about 50. stages east of 
Nalanda down the Ganges’, while Nalanda was ‘7 stages to the 
north-east of Mahabodhi’. This shows that I-tsing’s ‘stage’ was 
about 5 or 6 miles. On the basis of this calculation, the terri- 
tory of Gupta will have to be extended up to the Murshidabad 
district at a distance of 250 miles from Nalanda. in Bihar ShariL 
Now as to the probable date of iSrx-Gupta, following the dates of his 
successors, we may take it to be a.i>. 240-280, giving to his son Gha- 
totkacha the period a.d. 280-319 for his reign. Thus there is a 
difference of only about 50 years from litsing’s computation which 
was given as a mere guess and not the result of any precise cal- 
culation. . ^ 

We may furthies* note that the name of th^dppg is to be taken 
as ‘Gupta’ and the "prefix as an, honotifit,. as is shown in all 
the names of the Gupta empdirdrs mentionei inscriptions. 

Where, is a part of the hame'as' ifiseription No. 46 

of Bleet, the profit of, royalty, 

whence fex-4rhnatl lihicL\ Nor is the name Gitf )ta by itself 
objectionable. ,We ha^te analogous names hke Dutta or Rahshita 
in olden times, or suck abbreviated names as Devaka for Deva- 
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dattaka [Katyayana’s ¥arttifca on Paijini, VII, 3, 45] or Harsha foT 

Harsha-Vardiiana, ' ■ . 

Gupta figures in the inscription as a 'great king’, Maharaja. 
This points to earlier origins . of his family but these are not 
traceable. . 

The Gupta kings were of the gotra known as Dhdrana, as is 
stated in the Poona copper-plate inscription of Prabhavatigupta, the 
Vakataka queen, who was a daughter of Chandra Gupta 11 and his 
wife Kuberaniaga born of the Naga family [El, XV, 41f]. 

Gliatotkacha. (c. a.d. 280-319). The inscriptions name Ma- 
liaraja Ghatotkacha as the successor of Gupta, He should not be 
confused with Ghatotkachagupta named on some seals found at 
Vai^ili which was not part of the Gupta kingdom in his time, Gha- 
totkachagiipta issued those seals in his capacity as the chief officer of 
tlie province (Bhukti) whose headquarters were at Vaisali in the 
Empire of Chandra Gupta II. He might have been a 
scion of the royal family, as indicated in the prefix 
Sn added to his name, but he is not called Maharaja. 
He is called on the seals a Kumaramatya, a Minister in 
attendance on the Prince who was ‘ Maharaja Govinda Gupta’, a 
son of emperor Chandra Gupta II by his queen 'Mahadevi Dhruva- 
svaminf, and serving as Viceroy at Vaisali but did not succeed 
his father on the Gupta imperial throne. It is possible that he may 
have been the same person mentioned as Governor of Eran in the 
Tumain inscription in central India of the year 116 (~a.d, 435) 
[M.B. Garde in M, 1920, p. 114]. 


Chapter 111 


CHANBEA GUPTA I 


(c. A.D. 319-335 ?) 


His Conquests. While his two ancestors ai'e each given the 
title of Maharaja^ Chandra Gupta I is described in the inscriptions 
as Mahfirajadhiraja, ‘king of kings’ or Emperor, He is thus taken 
to be the founder of the Gupta Empire. The title of ‘King of 
Kings’ must have been acquired by his conquests by which he was 
able to rule over an extensive territory. Unfortunately, there is not 
much known about his conquests and the exact extent of his terri- 
tory. According to the Purdnas, ‘the kings born of the Gupta 
family will rule over the territories {J anapadas) situate^ along the 
Ganges {anu~Gmigd) such as Prayaga, Saketa tOudh), and Maga- 
dha.’ This description of Gupta dominion applies to what it was 
before Samudra Gupta had achieved his extensive conquests which 
made him the paramount sovereign over a large part of India. 
Therefore, the passage from the Purdnas may be taken to describe 









the extent of Gupta territory under Chandra Gupta L 

Frayaga. We have no details preserved as to his conquest ot 
Prayaga or Saketa. Certain inscriptions discovered at Bhita bring 
to light three kings associated with Prayaga, viz,, Maharaja Gauta- 
miputra Sri-Sivamegha, Rajan Vashishthiputra Bhimasena whom. 
Sir John Marshall assigns to the second or third century a.d,, 
and Maharaja Gautamiputra Vrishadhvaja of the third or fourth 
century a.d. 

Yaisali. As regards Magadha which may be taken to be south 
Bihar, it does not seem to include Vaisali as a part of 
the kingdom of Chandra Gupta I. But it may be noted 
that in the Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, 
Nepal is mentioned as a State on the frontiers of his dominion, while 
what are known hs ‘Chandra Gupta Coins’ associate the Lich- 
chhavis with his Sovereignty as the result of his marriage with 
their princess named ‘Queen (IVlahiadevi) KumaradevS’ in the in- 
scriptions and ‘'^ri. Kumarade^i’ on tlie aforesaid coins. 

Magadlia. Some light is thrown on Chandra Gupta’s conquest 
of Magadha by literary texts but it is a doubtful light, because the 
texts are much later than, ;the events. 

Evidence of ‘Kaumudi-M^otsava’. According to the Kaumudi^ 
Mahotsava, Magadha was then held by the dynasty (Magadha- 
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laimcted By his adopted son- Chai^-asena helped by the Lich- 
chhavis whose princess he had married. Chandasena as king of 
Magadha had fo leave Bataliputra to quell a revolt of his governors 
among the febaras and Bulindas on the frontiers of Magadha. Ad- 
vantage was taken of his absence from the capital by a conspiracy 
which called back to the throne the last king’s son Kalyanavar- 
man whose power was strengthened by his marriage with a 
daughter of Kirtishepa, the Yadava king of Mathura. He cele- 
brated his restoration to the throne of Magadha by the festival of 
Kaumudt^Mahotsava, the subject of the drama. The drama 
condemns the Lichchhavis as Mlechchhas and Chandasena as a 
Karaskara. Perhaps the Guptas might have been K^askara Jatas 
and were settled somewhere on the borders of Magadha under 
Bharasiva suzerainty. 

It has I been suggested that Chandasena of th<a play may be 
identified with Chandra Gupta I whose marriage with the Lich- 
chhavi princess had helped him to the throne of Magadha. The 
Lichchhavi alliance is the link of connexion between the drama 
and the inscriptions. Other stories of the drama, however, have 
no historical value. It condemns Chandasena as a usurper and of 
low caste whom the citizens of Magadha could not tolerate and 
drove him to die as an exile. Such a story does not support the 
identification of Chandasena with Chandra Gupta I. 

Another suggestion in support of the historical value of the 
drama is that the Kota Kula mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar 
inscription may he taken to be Magadha Kula of the drama and 
that Kota Kulaja of the inscription is no other than Kalyaaiavarman 
whose defeat by Samudra Gupta must have been recorded in 
certain missing syllables of line 13 of the inscription, while the 
inscription definitely tells that Samudra Gupta defeated Nagasena, 
King of Mathura, who was the brother-in-law of Kalyanavarman 
in the drama. Nagasena is taken to be the son of King KSrtishena 
of MathurS, the father-in-law of Kalyajaavarman. 

This argument is somewhat far-fetched. The outstanding fact 
of the drama is against history and cannot he explained away. It 
is the extermination of the entire family of Chandasena (Vatsdnu-^ 
handhah nihitah ChaiiSctsencthatahah) . , 

Evidence of Corns; ^ We may take it for granted that in achiev- 
ing his conquests and position as Emperor,. Chandra,^ Gupta I was 
materially helped by his Lichchhavi. aJlia^nee of which even his 
illustrious progeny were so' pikmd, and Oon^antty making mention 
in their inscriptiot:^; Samtldi^ first, proudly declares him-' 

self as a LichchhmHdauMtfa In his hrscriptioh, mtid hot as a Gupta- 
pautrU) although it M ihdre usual to 
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father’s side. The importance of the alliance thus affirmed in the 
inscriptions is also celebrated by the issue by Samudra Gupta of 
special coins commemorating the event. These coins (which were 
found in Burdwan, Gaya, and Ayodhya) portray the marriage, 
some showing the husband offering with right hand a ring to His 
wife. They also bear the legends, Chandra ov Chandtagupta mi 
obverse, and Kumuradevi or Sri Kumar adevi on reverse, and on 
left; while on reverse, and on right, there is the significant legend, 
Lichchhavayah, the Lichchhavis as a people to whom belonged the 
princess, and the Gupta Empire at its foundation owed so much. 
The conjecture may he hazarded that these coins were in circula- 
tion in Lichchhavi territory which now passed into the possession 
of Chandra Gupta I as one of the re.sults of his Lichchhavi alliance. 

The date of this matrimonial alliance may be roughly taken to 
be A.I). 308, if Chandra Gupta’s son Samudra Gupta is taken to he 
his eldest son, and to have succeeded him on the throne in a.d. 335, 
when he should have been at least 25 years old for purposes of 
efficient kingship. Hindu legal texts point to the age of 25 years 
for kingship. 

Gupta Era. According to Fleet, Chandra Gupta I marked his 
accession to the throne of Magadha hy founding an era of which 
the first year was a.d. 319-320. Fleet also states that this era was 
also that of the Lichchhavis of Nepal from whom it was taken over 
by Chandra Gupta I who was so intimately connected with them. 
The time of Jayadeva I of Nepal approximates closely to a.d. 320, 
The Valabhl era is also identified with the Gupta era. The Valabhi 
kings, as feudatories of the Guptas, introduced the era of their over- 
lords in their own dominion of Surashtra. We find that a son of 
the founder of the Valahhl dynasty uses the date 207 for one of 
his grants, showing that there was no independent era marking its 
foundation. The first year of the Gupta era as fixed hy Fleet has 
been the subject of some controversy. , But the controversy, may 
he settled in the light of the following facts and, considerations. 
The dates of the iSaka satraps of Ujjain support Fleet’s conclusion, 
if it is taken for granted that they are in the j§aka era. It is an 
established fact that Saka power was extinguished hy Chandra 
Gupta II who issued his silver co^ in imitation of those of the 
satraps. Now the last date, of Chandra Guptg is 93,, while that of 
the ^aka dynasty is 304.^ It i& only by -taking the Gupta era to 
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begin in &.D, 319 and Saka era in a.d. 78 that these tv/o phases of 
Gupta and Saka histoi'y can be reconciled and brought together 
in time. The basis of fixing the Gupta era is of course the state- 
ment of Alberuni that the Gupta era was separated from, the Saka 
era by an interval of 241 years. According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 
‘the evidence in favour of Alberiini’s initial date for the Gupta era 
appears to be simply overwhelming,’ We may conclude by citing 
certain other pieces of epigraphic evidence on the subject: the 
Mandasor inscription of Kumara Gupta and .Bandhuvarman dated 
ME 493 and the Ganjam plates of Sasanka dated GE 300. We may 
also add to this the evidence derived from a different locality and 
history. It is the rock inscription at Tezpur of Harjavarman, the 
Kamarupa king, of the year GE 510, Now Harjavarman is ninth 
in descent from Salastambha whose date is ascertained from other 
sources to have been c. a.d, 650, whence the date of Harjavarman 
should be somewhere near the date a.d. 829 arrived at by taking 
the Gupta era to begin in a.d. 319, 


Chapter IV 



SAMIJDBA GUPTA PARAKEAMANKA 


(C. A.D. 335-380) 


Date. His time is ascertained by his synchronism with king 
Meghavarna of Ceylon (a.d, 351-379) who sent him an embassy 
after his conquests were achieved, as indicated by the reference to 
Ceylon in his Allahabad Pillar inscription. If the Nalanda spurious 
plate inscription is to be believed, lie came to the throne before 
GE 5=a,d. 325j while the spurious Gaya copper plate I'ecord sup- 
poses him to reign in a.d. 328, 

Name. The name S'amitdrct Gupta is to be taken as a title 
which he had acquired by his conquests. The title means that he 
j was ‘protected by the sea’ up to which his dominion was extended. 
The Mathura inscription of Chandra Gupta II actually states that 
‘the fame of his conquests extended up to the four bceams’ (Chatu- 
■rudadhisalildsvdditayasah) . He must have had a personal name 
which is supposed to have been Kdeha who issued coins describing 
himslf as Sarvavdjochchhettd (the exterminator of all kings) , an 
epithet applicable fully only to Samudra Gupta among all Gupta 
kings, A personal name in addition to what may be called the 



official name was not unusual in those days, e.g. Virasena, Minister 
of Chandra Gupta II, who had a personal name Saba (No. 6 of 
Fleet), or the personal name Vyaghra of Rudrasena (No. 15 of 
Fleet) . That the name Kdeha was also not unusual is shown in an 
Aianta Cave inscription which refers to two chiefs named 
Kacha I and Kacha II, Vamana in his KdvydXanhdra (hi, 2, 
f 2) infers to Chandraprakaia as the son of Chandra Gupta and so 
it may be another narqe of Samudra Gupta. Even as regards the 
name which is usually taken as one word Samiidragupta, it should 
be split up into two parts, vte., Samudm^s ;a‘ personal name, and 
Gupta as his surname. This assumption is suggested by the fact 
that the obverse of his ea?rliest coins of standard type bears the 
legend Samudra on scrnie specimens, while the reverse bears in 
common the legend Parpkramcdi as jhis title.' , Similarly, the name 
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ed by any other consideration, and declared his decision publicly 
before his Council (Sahhd) by telling the Prince: ‘ Protect ye this 
earth!’ This decision was, however, not quite palatable to his 
kiiisiiieii, of equal birth (tulyakulaja) whose faces became; pale 
(inlina) with disappointment. His Council, however, were exul- 
tant {tichchhpasita) over the decision. 

There is an assumption that the discontent of his brothers at 
this supersession led to a revolt headed by his eldest brother who 
\ is supposed to be no other than Kacha of the coins. It is pointed 
out that the inscription goes out of the way in referring to their 
resentment which is supposed to have led to a war of succession 
to which a reference is sought to be found in the gaps shown in 
^its stanzas 5 and 6. The incomplete sentence 'conquered some by 
his amis in battle ’ is taken to refer to the battle among the brothers 
for the throne ; and further below there occurs the expression ' pride 
had changed into repentanceV which is also taken to refer to the 
discomfiture of his brothers. Those who support this theory sup- 
pose that some time must have elapsed between Chandra 
Gupta’s selection of Saraudra Gupta as his successor and 
his actual accession to the throne, and that this time was utilized 
by his jealous brothers to strike for the throne. It is further 
isupposed that his eldest brother Kacha was able to seize the throne 
for a while during which he struck his coins. These coins show 
their gold to be of inferior quality indicative of political unrest. 
From this point of view, Kacha was an usurper and this expl,ains 
why his name is not mentioned in the genealogical list of the 
inscriptions which also do not generally mention the name of a 
king who does not come in the direct line of succession^ 

It may be noted that the reference to Chandra Gupta’s selection 
of Samudra Gupta as his successor in preference to his other 
brothers is also indicated in the ^iddhapura inscription in the ex- 
pression taipdda-parigrililta. 

Allahabad Pillar Inscription. The main source of Samudra 
Gupta’s history is this inscription which is engraved on 
one of the stone pillars set up at Kausambi by Asoka 
who had used it for his own inscription ; but, though 
appearing on the same pillar, the two' inscriptions of the 
two kings are poles apart in the, character of their contents. 
Samudra Gupta’s inscription details his conquests achieved by 
force which Asoka had abjured. But for this inscription Samudra 
Giipta would ha^^ retnained lUdoidwh to history except wHat 
could be gathered from hiS coins! Unfortunately, the inscription 
|s not dated, and, so it |s taken b^ sprqe, to::be posthumous. But this 





supposition has been disposed o£ by Blihler who pointed out that 
it must have been issued before Samudra Gupta had performed the 
asvamedha. Otherwise it would have mentioned sueh an important 
event. The posthumous character of the inscription is inferred 
from its line 31 where there is a reference to Samudra Gupta’s 
fame ‘ (klrti) which, resulting from his world-conquest (Sarrapfi- 
thim-vijayajanitodaya ) , had spread over the whole universe (Vyap- 
ta-nikhiMvanitalmri) and even went up to heaven (Trid.asapatibhd~ 
vanagamandvdpta ) . But the fame of a man on earth may go up to 
heaven without the man going up to heaven. The inscription is 
not posthumous for another reason above stated— that it does 
not mention asvamedha which was performed later by the king on 
.completion of all his conquests and their consolidation. The in - 1 
scription is valuable not only for Samudra Gupta’s history but also 
for the political geography of India which it indicates, mentioning 
the different kings and peoples of India in the first half of the fourth 
century A.D," 

^ Harishena. The inscription states that it is the poetical compo- 
sition (Kdvya) of Harishena who combined in himself the important 
-offices of the KhMdyatapdkika. (Officer controlling the Superinten- 
dents of the Royal Kitchen) , the Sdndhivigrahika (Minister for 
Peace and War), Kumdmmdtya (Minister in attendance on the 
Prince) and Mahddandandyaka (the Chief of the Police and Crimi- 
nal Judge) . It is also stated that one of his offices was hereditary, 
as his father Dhruvabhuti was also a MaMda-ndaw^yaJca. 

The inscription is stated to have been executed (anushthita) 
by another Mahddandandyaka named Tilahhattaka. As a respon- 
sible officer of the State, Harishepa was in a position to give an 
account of his master’s exploits with which he was in direct touch 
as his Minister for War. Thus his inscription may. be taken to be 
a faithful record of the events it narrates, and also of the order 
of their happenings. The order in which these, are mentioned in 
the inscriptions is important for the history it records. 

Caxtipaigus and Conquests. These are detailed in the inscrip- 
tion which . also classifies the conquests with reference to the 
different degrees in which they were achieved. 

First Campaign in Aryavarta. Some States were completely 
‘uprooted’ (unmulya). The kingdoms of Achyuta and .Nagasena 
suffered this fate. . . . > ■ 

Achyuta was the rqler Of AMchchhair^, the capital of ancient 
/northern PancWa (mpdeiP; Ramnagar in, l^relUy .district) . Cop- 
per coins bearing the. legend this Ideality may be 
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Nagasena was oraj of the Naga kings who, according to the 
PiU'dijat'!, were ruling at the two centres, Champavati (same as 
Padmavati near Marwar) , and Mathura. Mgasena was of Pad- 
mavati where Naga coins have Been found. Nagasena has been 
mentioned by Bana in his Harshacharita which states : ‘At Pad- 
inavati occurred (dsit) the d of Nagasena, born of the Naga 
family (iMgakiilajawmfma.h), who was foolish enough to have the 
.‘^ccrets of his policy discussed in the presence of the Smihd bird 
which declared them aloud.’ 

At the same time, a king of the Kota dynasty (Kota-kula) was 
‘captured’ by Samudra Gupta’s army {dandagrahayataiva) while 
he was playing {kndatd) at the city of Pushpa (r=Pushpapura=Pa~ 
taliputra) . There are found some Kota coins which resemble the 
Smta coins oi sl ruler of Sravasti and the Kota kings might have 
been ruling in that region. 

Samudra Gupta thus began his reign by overthrowing his 
immediate neighbours. If the war of succession was a fact, then 
these three princes might have joined hands and tried to take ad- 
vantage of Samudra Gupta’s domestic troubles. Thus they became 
the first victims of his conquest by which Gupta dominion was 
extended far beyond Prayaga and Saketa over regions round 
Mathura and Padmavati. It is also ingeniously supposed that this 
battle against these treacherous princes was fought at Kausambi 
where the Asoka pillar was utilized as pillar of victory by Samu- 
dra Gupta. - 

. Campaign in Dakshinapatha. If we may believe in the order 
of events recorded by Harishena, Samudra Gupta, having consoli- 
dated his kingdom and the centre, ^opened the second phase of his 
activities by engaging on campaigns in the distant South. It is 
stated that he was able to inflict defeat upon all the kings of the 
South (Sarva-Dakshmwpathardja) . 

■ j His conquests in the South (Dakshinapatha) are marked by 
three features : (1) Grahaum (capture of the enemy) , (2) 

Moksha (liberating him), and (3) Anugraha (favouring him 
by reinstating him in his kingdom) . This policy may be 
taken to be the only policy that the conqueror could pursue in the 
distant South where he was only anxious that his position as the 
paramount sovereign of India should be recognized. 

; Kosala. The route of his march to the South ‘may be traced 
in the light of the order in which his campaigns are referred to 
in his inscription., Leaying the .Juiima valley, Samudra Gupta must 
have marched throu^ the modern Rewa State and Jubbulpore dis- 
trict and come up against his first object of attack, the kingdom of 




kosala, which is Southern Kosala with its capital Sripura, modem 
Sirpur in C. P., and included the eastern and southern parts <if 
C.P., the modern districts of Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambaipur and 
also parts of Gan jam district. ' \ 

The king of this Kosala was Mahendra. 

Mahakantara. Next, Samudra Gupta found himseil in the 
Vindhy an wilderness, the eastern Gondavana, aptly called Maha- 
kantira, whose chief is more aptly called the Tiger’ of the forest, 
Vydghrardja, already mentioned as a feudatory of the Vakatakas. 
It may he noted that he had a son named Jayanitha of Uchcha- 
kalpa dynasty, whose date is 174 Kalachuri era which shows that 
he was a contemporary of Chandra Gupta II, and so his father 
Vyaghra was a contemporary of Samudra Gupta. 

Probably Sambaipur on the Mahanadi was its capital, 

Kaurala. As he emerged victorious from the forest-States, he 
came into the east coast and its first kingdom, that of Mantaiaja of 
Kaurala. Kaurala is severally identified with (1) Golair lake, (2) 
Sonpur district of C.P., of which the capital was known as Yayati- 
nagari on the Mahanadi, as stated in the Pavanadutam of the poet 
Dhoyi who refers to Kerallndm city named above j (3) Korada in 
South India. 

B, V. Krishna Rao {Ewrly Dynasties of Andhradesa, p, 366) “ 
proposes a new identification of Kaurala. He thinks it should not ’ 
be identified with the region of Kolleru lake, because it is very 
near Vengipura which Dandin also describes as Andhranagari on 
a lake, Samudra Gupta could hbt Rave advanced so far from the 
last stage of his campaign. Kaurala may, therefore, be identified 
with the kingdom known as Kuluta (modern Chanda district of 
C.P.). It is mentioned in the Mahendragiri Pillar inscription of 
Velanauti Rajendra Chola I (SII, V- No. 135) . Thus the last three 
places conquered by Samudra Gupta were all located in north- 
eastern Deccan, ! , , . , . 

Pishtapura, The, next objective of Samudra Gupta’s campaigns 
was the kingdom of Pishtapura, modern Pifhapuram in Godavari 
district, then under its king, Mahendragiri. 

^ Kottwra. After Pishtapura came the turn of Kottura under 
its king Svamidatta. Kottura is identified .with modern Kothoor in 
Ganjam district or with a place cdlled at the foot of the 

hills in the 'Vizagapatam dishdet district C^etteer .1, 137). 

Erandapalla' The hext Jkhig mbdiae^ %a^ Damana of Eranda- 
palla. This place is identhlted''^fh. in Khandesh, (2) 
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(3) Yendipaili in Vizagapatani* district, ‘and (4) Endapiili in Eilore 

taiiiq. 

Kaiielii.” There is a long interval of space leading to the next 
cenqiiest. It was that of Kahchi or modern Conjeevaram under its 
king named Vishnug'opa. 

Avamnkta. The next conquest of Samudra Gupta was the 
kingdom of Avamukta under its king called Nilaraja. It must have 
been a small kingdom in the neighbourhood of Kahchi and VengL 
Nilaraja may be connected with Nilapallin in Godavari district. He 
was also another member of the Pallava Confederation fought by 
Samudra Gupta. The kingdom of Kahclii in those days embraced 
the whole territory from the mouth of the Krishna to the south of 
the river Palar and sometimes even Kaveri. To the east of this 
territory lay the kingdoms of Vengi, Palakka and Avamukta. 

Veiigi.. The next conquest is that of Vengi under its king 
Hastivarman. It is to he noted that in proceeding against Kahchi 
Samudra Gupta could not have left in his rear the king of Vengi. 
Very probably he had to give battle to a coalition of Pallava kings 
headed by Vishnugopa and Hastivarman. Hastivarman is supposed 
to have belonged to Salahkayana dynasty (Peddavegi plates of 
Nandivarman II). 

Palakka. Samudra Gupta next proceeded against Ugrasena of 
Palakka. Palakka is supposed to he a place in Nellore district. 
There is a place called Palakkada which was the seat of a Pallava 
Viceroyalty <aad so may be the same as Palakka. 

Devarashtra. The next kingdom that came on his way was 
Devarashtra under its king Kubera. A copper-plate grant of the 
•eastern Chalukya king, Bhima I, mentions a village in Elamahchi 
Kalihgadesa which was part of the province called Devarashtra. 
Elamahchi, capital of Kalihgadesa, is identified with modern Yella- 
mafichili in Vizagapatam district. Therefore, Devarashtra is to be 
located in this district. This location has been further confirmed 
by an inscription stating that Pishtapura formed part of the king- 
dom of Devarashtra ruled in its time by king Girnavarman 
(EL XXIII. 57). 

Kttsthalapiura. The, last kingdom mentioned in the list of 
Samudra Gupta’s conquest in the South is Kusthalapura under its 
king Dhanahjaya. This place may be located in the tract round 
about the river Kusasthali, in which case it must have been con- 
quered by Samudra Gupta op, his returh march. The place has 
also been identified with Ktittalur ; heat Pollur in Noi'th Arcot 
district," : ’’ \ - 

Route in the Some of the above identifications of the 

places mentioned ih the inscription go against the theory held by 
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Fleet and since strongly "supported by several 
Sumudra Gupta, on his return march, conquered some of the 
kingdoms On the western coast. Kaurala of the inscription was i 

identified with Keralaputra (Madura) or the Chera kingdom of 
Southern India.' Similarly, Kottura w^as identified with a place 
called Kothura-pollachi in the Coimbatore district, and Palakka 
with Palaghat on the Malabar coast. Erandapalla was identified 
with Erandoi in the Khandesh district of Bombay as already stated, 
and Devai’ashtra was equated with Maharashtra. Apart from the ^ 

more satisfactory identifications which have been given above and 
which go against this theory, the theory is rendered untenable on j 

another very decisive ground. If the inscription is to be taken as j 

mentioning the conquests of Samudra Gupta in the order in which I 

they had actually followed one another, Erandapalla and Deva- ? 

rashtra should have been mentioned after the southernmost J 

kingdoms of Vengi and Kanchl It cannot be supposed that | 

Samryira Gupta returned to the south after first conquering these I 

kingdoms of Western India. | 

Second Campaign in Aryavarta. Having now felt his power I 

and measured his strength (pratdpa) by his campaigns in the j 

South, he returned to his kingdom and found that it was surrounded I 

by a belt of hostile States which were potential sources of danger I 

to his sdvereignty. He, therefore, resolved to make himself the \ 

king of these kings by a ‘ war of extermination ’ against them J 



(prasahhoddharana) ; It was a violent and bloody war waged 
against tbe remaining kings of Aryavarta who were not conquered 
in the first campaign. 

Rudradeva. The first of these kings was Rudradeva who is 
identified with Rudrasena I Vakataka (a.d. 344-48) and who must 
have been deprived of the eastern part of his territory between 
Jumna and Vidisa, i.e., Bundelkhand. Samudra Gupta did not 
carry his campaigns into the central and western parts of the 
Deccan which . were left alone as a result of a possible alliance 
between him and Rudrasena’s son PHthivishena I (a.d. 348-375) 
who must have acknowledged his suzerainty. Prithivishena’s in- 
scriptions show that his territory included the country from the 
south of the Jumna to the south-west of. the Vindhyas. The Eran 
inscription of Samudra Gupta points to a jpArt^of Malwa being in 
his dominion, what is called (now a village in 

Saugor district in C.P.),, which he;.must Jiayp annexed by defeating 
Rudradeva=^Rudr^dua :V' '-’iA /, 

Atayifca. (Forest) Aj-yavarta 

'vv'as fallowed, by .the with 

!' t ’-’.v,- . ! j i*"' , 

- J-. ’ i 

I ■ < t - -f ^ I , , 
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other States far and near. The inscription states that Samudra 
Gupta reduced, to complete subjection (parichdraklkrUa, Wde 
servants of’) the kings of ‘all’ the forest-States. Eighteen such 
States are .mentioned in the copper-plate inscription of Parivrajaka 
king Basti and the’ Dabhala kingdom (Jubbulpore) is one of them. 

Frontier States. This succession of conquests made Samudra 
Gupta so powerful that the States on the frontiers of his empire, 
whether kingdoms (Pratyantmiripatihhih) or republics, were 
anxious to enter into friendly relations with him by rendering satis- 
faction {paritosha) oi the demands of "Hs imperial administration 
(pracdimidaMsiana) in the shape of payment of all taxes (sarmkara- 
(hlva). obeying his decrees (djfid-karana) , and attending his imperial 
davbars to tender homage to him in person (prandmdgamana) . 

A.mong the frontier kingdoms are mentioned five of eastern 
India. ■ ' 

Samatata. The first is Samatata which the Bfihatscffthhitd 
places in the eastern division of India, Hiuen-Tsang placed it to 
the east of Tamralipti country and bordering on the sea. Its capi- 
tal was Karmm^ta which is supposed to be modern Kamta in 
Comilla district by N. K. Bhattasali (Icmiogfrapky, pp, 4f), 

Davaka. According to Mr. N. K. Bhattasali, the chief city of 
pavaka is to he identified with modern Dabok in the Nowgong dis- 
trict of Assam. Pavaka then corresponds to the valley of the 
Kapili-Yamuna-Kolong rivers of Assam. 

Kamarapa. It may be taken to be the Gauhati District of 
Assam. 

Nepal- The then king of Nepal was Jayadeva I, the new 
Lichchhavi king, who was a relation of Samudra Gupta on his 
mother’s side. The submission of such a hilly kingdom to the 
suzerainty of Samudra Gupta is a great triumph for him and a 
proof of his invincible power. 

Kartripura. This is another Himalayan State, the territory of 
Katuriya or Katyur kingdom of Kumaun, Garhwal, and Rohilkhand 
(JRAS, 1898, pp. 198-9) . 

The location of these frontier States shows that Bengal proper, 
excluding its part named Samatata, was already a part of the Gupta 
empire under Samudra Gupta, while in the time of his successor 
Chandra Gupta II, horthehn Bengal figures as a regular province 
of the empire under the name Runi^ravardhana. It may, there- 
fore, be assumed that the cdnqueMof Bengal proper was the work 
pf Samudra Gupta’s father, Gupta I; and this assumption 
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Chandra Gupta Goins. Judged by the above eiiterion, the 
type of coins known as Chandra Gupta coinage cannot be attributed 
to Chandra Gupta I. If Chandra Gupta I had issued any coins, 
they should have been, as the earliests Gupta coins, of the Standard 
type as being the closest copy of the Kushan original. No such 
coins of Chandra Gupta I have been discovered. On the other 
hand, the Chandra Gupta type is more Indianized than the Standard 
type of Samudra Gupta, as shown (1) in the figure of the queen 
added on the Ohv. and (2) in the lion taking the place of the throne, 
though its dependence on Kushan technique is seen in ti’aces of 
the back of the meaningless thi*one being still kept up. 

Further, the goddess seated on a lion first appears on the 
reverse of the Lion-slayer type of Chandra Gupta 11 coinage. 
Therefore, Chandra Gupta I type should be considered, as the 
immediate predecessor of this type of coins of Chandra Gupta 11. 

It may be noted in this connexion that Gupta coins which bear 
most the traces of the Kushan throne are to be taken as both earlier 
and of the north where the Kushan prototype was more known. 
This applies to the Standard and Archer types. But the types like 
Chandra Gupta I and Battle-axe which show the throne the least 
must have been issued in the more southerly regions, in the original 
Gupta territory where Ardochsho did not penetrate. Some of the 
foreign elements spch as the cornucopia of the throne Rev. also 
thus persist late in the north, even up to the time of Kumara 
Gupta I, Of these Chandra Gupta coins, the Ohv. shows ‘Chandra 
Gupta I standing to 1,, wearing close-fitting coat, trousers, and head- 
dress, ear-rings and armlets, holding in 1. hand a crescent-topped 
standard bound with fillet, and with r. hand offering an object, 
which on some coins is clearly a ring, to Kumaradevi who stands 
on 1. to r., wearing loose robe, ear-rings, necklace and armlets, and 
tight-fitting head.-dress; both nimbate’. ‘On r, on either side of the 
standard, the legend Chandra, or Chandragwpta; on 1. the legend 
Kumdradevt, or Srt-Kurndradevi or Kumdradevt Srih,^ 

The BetJ. shows ‘Goddess seated, facing, on lion couchant to r, 
or I., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and cornucopia in 1. arm; 
her feet rest on lotus ; behind her on 1. are the traces of the back 
of a throne on most specimens; border of dots; symbol on 1. On r. 
the legend Lichchhavayahf. 

The significance of this legend may be understood in the light 
of the appellation assumed by Samudra Gupta in the inscriptions 
as a Lichchhavi-'dauhitra, showing how he took pride in his pedigree 
on his mother’s side and in the indebtedness of the Gupta Empire 
to the Lichchhavi connexion which , fs, thus declared on these 
eoins, 
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The goddess on lion must be Durga Simhavaham whose might 
and raajesty' OnaJiatwii/a) are described graphically in the sacred 
work called CJiandl (a part of the Mdrkandeya-Purana) and who 
was worshipped by Rama on the eve of his encounter with Ravapa. 
Thus Samudra Gupta became also a devotee of Durga for the suc- 
cess of his military missions. 

Archer Type. The Ohv. shows ‘King standing I, nimbate, 
dressed as in Standard type, holding bow in 1. hand, while the r. 
holds arrow, the head of which rests on ground; Garuda standard 
on L; bearing legend Samiidm beneath 1. arm; also the legend ^'Ap- 
mtiraiha vijitya hshitlm siicharitmr (or avanipatir) divam jayati^^ 
(“Unopposed by hostile chariots, conquering the earth, he conquers 
heaven by his good deeds.”)’- 

The Rev. shows ‘Lakshmi seated as on Standard type; symbol 
on 1.; and legend Apratirathdh^. 

• Battle -axe Type. The Ohv. exhibits ‘King standing L, nimbate, 
wearing close-fitting cap, coat and trousers, ear-rings and necklace, 
and sword, holding battle-axe (pamhi) in 1. hand, while r. hand 
rests on r. hip; on 1. boy or dwaii to r., behind whom is a crescent- 
topped standard; beneath 1. arm, the legend (a) Samudra or ((3) 
Kri or Kfitdnta or (y) Samudragupta; and ‘‘Kritdntaparasur 
jayatyajitardjajetdjitah’^ ^ [“the holder of the battle-axe, the weapon 
of the invincible god of death (Yama) , the unconquered conqueror 
of unconquered kings, achieves victory”]. 

The Rev. shows ‘Goddess Lakshm!, nimbate, seated on throne 
with lotus footstool or lotus, facing, as on Standard type (but in 
some varieties, holding lotus in place of cornucopia) ; border of 
dots; symbol on 1; on r. the legend KritdntaparasuTf. 

On some varieties, the king on Ohv. does not wear sword, while 
on Rev, the goddess is seated not on throne hut on lotus (padmd- 
Sana), a definitely Indian feature. The goddess is also unmistak- 
ably LakshmL On some coins, she is seated on throne without 
hack (thus shedding a Kushan feature) and holds lotus. 

The dwarf on some coins holds up an object, possibly sword. 
The king’s menial staff traditionally' included personal attendants 
marked by physical deformities, such as the Kuhja (hunchback) , 
Vdmana (dwarf) , Kirdta (alpatanu ‘of small body’) , Muka 
(dumb), Badhira (deaf), Jad(t (idiot), and even Andha (blind). 
[See my Chandragupta Maury a and His Times ^ p. 106.] 

Both the Archer and the Battle-axe types mark an advance 
in the process of their Indianization. The unmeaning standard 
copied from the later Kushan coins is replaced in these types by 
more understandable and appropriate objects like the bow, the 


battle-axe, or a crescent- topped standard, and the arrow takes 
the place of the altar. The bow and arrow recall Vishnu Sdrhpi. 

The Battle-axe type of coins was issued by Samudra Gupta 
to celebrate his conquests in. different directions, proving the invin- 
cible might of his arm and justifying his title as Kritd^ntaparaML. 
These should therefore belong to the later pai't of liis reign. 

Kaclia Type. The Ohv. shows ‘King standing to 1., dressed as 
in preceding types, holding standard surmounted by wheel 
(Chakra) in 1. hand and sprinkling incense on altar with r. hand; 
legend Kacha beneath 1. arm and “Kdclio gam avajitya cUvarh kcir- 
mahhir uttamair jayati'' (“Kicha, after conquering the earth, con- 
quers heaven by means of good deeds”)’. 

The Ben. shows ‘Goddess (Lakshmi) standing to 1., wearing 
loose robe, holding flower in r. hand and cornucopia in 1. arm; bor- 
der of dots; symbol on L; bn r. the legend ‘'Sarvara]ochchhetWf% 
(“the exterminator of all kings”) 

Some varieties show Lakshmi standing on lotus. Her husband, 
the god Vishnu, is recalled by Chakra on Ohv, 

Tiger Type. The Ohv. shows ‘King standing 1., wearing tur- 
ban, waist-cloth, necklace, ear-rings and armlets, trampling on a 
tiger which falls backwards as he shoots it with bow in r. hand, 
i hand drawing bow back behind ear; oh 1. behind tiger, ci*escent- 
topped starida.rd as oh Battle-axe type; legend *‘V?/dgrhr££pdrdkra- 
maWC. 

The Rev. shows Goddess (Gahga) standing 1. on Makara, nude 
to waist, wearing ear-rings, necklace, anklets, and armlets, holding 
lotus in 1. hand and r. hand outstretched empty; on 1. crescent- 
topped standard bound with fillet; no symbol; legend “Baja Sarnu- 
draguptah/^ \ 

This is a rare type, of which only four examples are so far 
known. The goddess Gahga is introduced to indicate Samudra 
Gupta’s conquests in the valley of the Ganges, with its swampy and 
forested regions which were the abode of the royal Bengal tiger, 
and gave scope to the king’s big game hunting. Thus the goddess 
Gahga and the tiger are aptly associated on these coins. 

Lyrist Type. The Ohv. shows ‘King seated, nimbate, cross- 
legged to 1., wearing waist-cloth, close-fitting cap, necklace, ear- 
rings and armlets on high-backed couch, playing lyre or lute 
(vmu) which lies on his knees; beneath couch is a pedestal or foot- 
stool inscribed Si; legend '^Mahardjddhirdja-Sri'-Sa7nudraguptah” \ 
The Rev. shows ‘Goddess nimbate, seated to 1. on a wicker- 
stool, wearing loose robe, close-fitting cap, and jewellery, holding 
fillet in outstretched r. hand and cornucopia in I arm; border of 
dots; no symbol; on r. legend “Samttdragwpfdh” b The V%a ox 
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lyre on the Obv. suggests that the goddess on Rev. is to be taken 
as Samsvati associated with vwa as the Goddess of Music. 

Both tlie Tiger and the Lyrist types are the most Indian of 
Sainudra Gupta's coinage. The king’s attitude and dress are per- 
fectly Indian, fi’ee from all traces of Kushan influence. On some 
varieties of the Lyrist type, the king appears even bare-headed. 
The goddess on Rev. also sits on the Indian wicker-stool, marking 
an original deviation from the Ardoebsho type. She may be taken 
more appropriately as Sarasvati associated with Music and viva 
(as Vlv'lpanl) than Lakslirai in the absence of lotus on the coin. 

The in.scri]:)1ion Si on footstool may be a part of the slogan 
Siddham. 

Asvanieciha Type. The Obv, sliows ‘Plorse standing 1. before 
a sacrificial post (i/fqm), from which pennons fly over its back; on 
some' specimens a low pedestal below; beneath horse the letter Si; 
legend : '‘RdiddlurCLjah prithiviih avitvei divam jayaiyaprativdrya- 
vlryah'' (“the king of kings, having gained the earth, conquers 
heaven, with his irresistible heroism”)’. On one specimen the read- 
ing is 'PrHhvhh idjitycd and on another ‘prithivim vijitya divam 
jayatydhrita-vdjijnedhcily '{D. C. Sircar, Select Inscriptions, p. 268). 

The Rer. presents The chief-quocn (Mahishi) standing 1., 
wearing loose robe and jewellery, holding choume over r. shoulder 
in r. hand, 1. hanging by her side; on 1. is a sacrificial spear bound 
with fillet; around her feet a chain (?) extending round spear and 
on some specimens gourd (?) at feet; no symbol; legend 
medhaparakramah'^ ’. The queen figured here must be Queen 
Datta—Dattadevi, mother of Chandra Gupta II, as mentioned in 
his Eran Stone Pillar inscription (No. 4 of Fleet) and also other 
inscriptions such as (1) Bilsad Stone Pillar inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I of the year 96~a.b. 415; (2) Bhitari Stone Pillar inscrip- 
tion of Skanda Gupta; (3) Bihar Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda 
Gupta; (4) Bhitari Seal ‘inscription of Kumara Gupta III; and (5) 
Nalanda Seal inscription of Budha Gupta, 

We may trace, in conclusion, the progressive Indianization of 
the coinage of Samudra Gupta by its relevant features and marks 
(technically called lakshanas) as given below : 

^ 1. The king’s head-dress which from the start was a close-fit- 

ting cap in place of the Kushan peaked or conical head-dress. In 
the most Indian of the coins such as the Tiger type, the king wears 
the Indian turban and on some varieties is even bare-headed. 

2. The jewellery worn by the king or queen or the goddess 
is Indian, such as ear-ring, necklace, armlet, or anklet (worn by 
goddess on Tiger type) , 
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o. The king wears the Indian 'dhoti or waist-cioth on both 
Tiger- and Lyrist- types. 

4. Introduetionj in place of Ardochsho, of Indian goddesses ; 

(i) Lakshmi marked by her favourite flower, lotus (a) which 
she holds in hand (as on Battle-Axe type) in, place of the Greek 
and foreign object, the cornucopia; (b) which is used as a foot- 
stool (as on Battle-Axe type) ; (c) on which she is seated (as on 
some varieties of the Battle-Axe type). Lakshmi on some coins is 
seated on the Indian modhd or wicker stool (as on L.yrist type?), or 
on throne without the Kushan back (as on some varieties of the 
Battle-Axe type). 

(ii) Goddess on lion who is Diirgd-smihavdhand w her feet 
resting on lotu.s (as on Chandra Gupta I coins). 

(iii) Goddess GuSiga. on Makara (as on Tiger lyptfl. 

(iv) Goddes.s Sarasvatl on the Lyrist t.ypfg seated on Modh/i 
(as on some varieties of the Battle-Axe typo) . 

5. Introduction of the queen on certain coins (the Cliandra 
Gupta I and Asvamedha coins) . 

B. Garuda, vehicle of Vishnu, surmounting the standard. 

7. The Indian weapons of war and hunting such as Bow 
and Arrow (on Archer type), Sword and Battle-Axe (on Battle- 
Axe type) which take the place of the Kushan standard, the arrow 
taking the place of Kushan altar. 

8. The D^oarf who had a traditional place in the Indian 
royal household (as seen on Battle-Axe type). 

9. The Ahximedha type inspired by a spochically Indian 
conception and institution. 

It is interesting to note that there is a design behind this variety 
in types of Samudra Gupta’s coinage. The figure of Garuda intro- 
duced for the first time on the Ohv. of Standard type being the 
vehicle of Vishnu suggests Lakshmi as the appropriate goddess on 
the Rev. The legend describing Samudra Gupta as the hero of 
hundreds of battles on the Ohv. suggests the title of Pardkramah 
on the Rev. for it is to his pardkrama or prowess that he owed his 
victories. Similarly, on Archer type, both Garuda and Lakshmi go 
together as associates of Vishnu while the word of its legend 
Apratirathah is picked up and carried forward to the Rev. as the 
royal title by itself. On the Chandra Gupta coins, as has been 
already noticed, the figure of Kumdradevi on the Ohv. calls for 
the legend Lichchhavayah, with whom she is connected, to 
appear on the Rev. Its meaning fiiay be further understood in the 
light of the appellation applied to Samudra Gupta in some of the 
inscriptions, viz., Lichchhavidduhitrci. The Gupta emperors took 
pride in their maternal pedigree to which they owed so much. On 
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the Battle-Axe type, the ieim KntmtaparasiiJi of the Ob^;. legend 
is adopted as a new royal title on the Bew. On the Tiger type, as 
already pointed out, the tiger as the denizen of the forests of the 
Gangetic valley directly suggests the allied figure of Ganga. 
MakamvahmiH on the Eeu. and the appropriate royal title, Vyughra- 
pmnkramali. On the same principle, on Lyrist type, the on 

Ohi\ points to Goddess Sarasvati on Rev. and not to Lahslimi, as 
taken by Allan. There is, accordingly, no trace of lotus 
to point to Lakshmi on the Rev. Lastly, on the Ahmmedha 
type, the ceremony of horse-sacrifice depicted on Ohv. inevitably 
requires its association with the Queen or Mahislii whose figure 
IS, accordingly, brought up on the Rev. to complete the picture. 
The legend on the coin is inspired by the subject it depicts. Its 
key-word is A^prativaryavlryah denoting the unopposed career of 
the conqueror who is appropriately designated as Asvamedhd" 
•parukramah. 

A recent find of 21 Gupta gold coins in the Holkar State in- 
cludes a coin of Samudra Gupta’s vStandard type hearing on Rev. 
the singular legend: Sn Vikramah (Joiirnal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, v. 136), 

The Emperor. Glimpses of the many-sided genius and character 
of Samudra Gupta are given both by his inscriptions and coins. 

Euler. As a ruler, he was known for his vigorous and resolute 
government aptly described as prachanda-.sasana in the inscription. 

Conqueror. As a conqueror, he was not moved by a lust for 
conquest or annexation for its own sake. He was at once a 
Digvijayl and a Dharmavifayi in accordance with circumstances. 
He could not tolerate the independence of his neighbouring States, 
the many petty kingdoms which threatened the unity and peace 
of the country, his first concern and consideration. He consecrated 
his military power to the supreme mission of unifying the country 
(bdhuvlryaprasara-dliaranibandhasya) . Therefore, the petty States 
of Aryavarta were annexed by him, as we have already seen. But 
he had a different policy in respect of other States which were not 
such sources of trouble, the States on the frontiers of his dominion 
or situated at a distance. Some of these he conquered only to 
liberate on terms of peaceful neighbourliness and acknowledgement 
of his paramount sovereignty. He worked for an international 
system of brotherhood and peace replacing that of violence, war, 
and aggression. That is why his reputation spread abroad as one 
who vanquished kings whom he reinstated in their kingdoms in a 
new order of peaceful partnership. The expression used in the 
inscription is very appropriate and forceful : Anekahhrashta-rdjya- 
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u^sa?^'R-a'rojtt'yaTOi/l-prtt^lslltMpa 1 ^a, ‘ restoring many a kingdom that 
was destroyed" (bkras/ita) and dynasty that was exterminated 
(titsamia,) recalling the earlier expression hhmslifa-rdjya- 
pratislithdpaka applied to Rudradaniaii I in the Girnar inscription 
of A.D. 150; corresponding to the poet Kalidasa’s description of the 
Dharmavijayl : ‘ GriMta-pratimuktasya sa dliarmavijayi nripahk 
suggesting the words of the inscription gralmna-moksha-'amLgraha. 
It is further stated that Samudra Gupta restored to many (aneka) 
vanquished (vijita) kings not merely their li)3erties but also their, 
propei’ties (vibhaiui"pratijm'2M7ia)- and kept his officers (Yukta- 
piiruslia), constantly employed (nifya^vyilpfita) on this difficult 
work of restitution. 

Warrior. All his conquests the king achieved by his personal 
leadership and fighting in the front-line as a soldier (samgramesbu 
svahhuja-vijitdh) . He was a fearless fighter, possessed of ‘the 
dash and drive of a tiger’ {xyydghra-pamkramcih) , the hero of a 
hundred battles (smncirasata) which left on his body their scars 
(nrana) as marks of decoration (sobhd) and beauty (kdnti), scars 
of various kinds caused by different weapons of war (praharana ) , 
such as ‘pfi?'ns?i (battle-axe), sara (arrow), kmku (spear), sahii 
(spike), prdsa (barbed dart), asi (sword), tomam (iron club), 
hhindipdla (javelin for throwing arrows of iron) , xidrdcha (iron 
arrow) and vaitastika (scimitar). The king depended, indeed, on 
his personal prowess as his only ally (svahJiujahala-'pardkramaika- 
handhoh) . Unable to stand his might (viryotta 2 :)tdh) , kings offered 
him submission (sarnnamupagafdli) . His might knew no bounds 
(udveloditahdhiLvirya) . The Eran stone inscription describes him 
as ‘ possessed of prowess which was invincible’ (aprativaryaviryak ) . 
This epithet is repeated on his Asvamedha coins, as noted above. 

Philanthropist. Yet under his iron coat of mail was always 
beating a soft heart (mriduhridaya) , full of compassion (anukampd) 
for those who deserved it by their humility (avanciti) , and regard 
for him (bhakti), for the lowly (kripana)^ the poor (dina), the 
destitute (andtha) , and the afflicted (dtiira) , for the relief (uddha- 
mim) of whom he constantly w'’orried himself (mantmdlkshddi- 
upagatamanasah) . He is a shining (samtddha) figure (vigraha- 
vdn) of philanthropy (lokdnugraha) which showed itself in his 
vast charities, such as ‘gifts of hundreds of thousands of cows’. 
These charities came out of his wealth which was lawfully acquired 
(mjdydgata in No. 4. of Fleet) and not ill-gotten, the product of 
plunder. 

Superman, His many actions’ were, indeed, those of a super- 
man, and not of an ordinary mortal {amgmuja-sadrisa) , of a god 
among men who is beyond oompimlmhsioh; (otchintyapuntshtt) » one 
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who is only a mstn (mdnusha) by form in having to act according 
to the customs and conventions governing this life (lokasamaya- 
kriyamwklhdnamdtrcimanii^^^^ Otherwise, he is the equah of 
gods ; Kubera in wealth; Varuna in Justice; Indra by power; invin- 
cible like Antaka (Yama) ; a Brihaspati in sharp and penetrating 
intellect (niiltaindaydlm hope (uclaya) of the good 

(sdcihu), and the destruction (pmlctya) of the wicked (asddhu) . 

Poet. Harishena also extols the virtues of his chief as a man 
of letters, and as a poet. With a mind full of bliss {siikhamanah) , 
he was fit for the company of the sages (prajfimmshmigocliita) ; a 
master of the inner meaning {tattvah) of th.e .Mst7'as. He gathered 
at his court the literary masters (biidhag-unita) hy whose judge- 
ments (giiiidpia) he W'as able to check (dhata) those compositions 
which were against (vnuddha) the spirit ,{sn) of true poetry 
(sathavyay. He himself composed a large volume of poetry (bahii- 
kavitd) which appealed to all for its clear {sphuta) meaning and 
brought him fame (Jarti). He ruled in the realm of letters {vid~ 
dvalloke) as in that of politics, enjoying another kingdom of 
fame (klrtird'iya) . He revived the extinct title of Kauirdja, 
"the prince of poets * by his many poetical works {anekakdvya- 
kriydbhih) which might serve even as soux’ces of livelihood to 
leaimed men by virtue of their quality and popularity (vidvaj- 
janopajwya ) . 

He was also the refuge of religion (dhaTmap'racMmhandkah) 
into the deepest truths of which his learning penetrated (vaidush- 
yam tattvahliedi) . 

The Manfu-Srl-Mulakalpa characterizes Samudra Gupta as ‘ a 
superman, ever vigilant, unmindful about himself, unmindful about 
the hereafter’. 

Lastly, we may note that Samudra Gupta’s achievements and 
character, his work and worth, are very well summed up in the 
Bilsad Stone Pillar inscription of his son’s successor, Kumara 
Gupta I, as follows : 

Sarvva-rdjochchhettuh Prithivydmapratimthasya chaUiruda- 
dhi-salildsvdditayasaso-Dhanada — vani'tiendrdntaka — Sa^nasya 
Kritantavarasoh ^lydydgaianekagohiranyakotipradasya chirotsan- 
nddvamedhdharttuh. This characterization of Samudra Gupta was 
standardized and is also repeated in several later inscriptions such 
as Bhitari and Bihar Stone Pillar inscriptions of Skanda Gupta and 
partly in the Bhitari Seal inscription of Kumara Gupta III. 

In conclusion, we may bring together the many epithets 
applied to him in inscriptions and on coins which aptly point to 
the many sides of his complex character and personality. Some of 
these haxj-e been already noticed. The epigraphic epithets are ; 
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COINS OF SAMUDRA GUPTA 
( Continued) 



1. Lyrist Type 

[From Line-Drawing by A, K. Haidar] 
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Ary a, Amanuja^ Achintya--piirusha, Suhhammiah, Sticharita, Kavi- 
raja, PritMvyam apratirathah and Pardkramdnka. The numismatic 
appellations some of which are suggested by the legends are; 
Apratiratlia, KTUantaparam^ Sarimrdjochchhettd, Yydghrapard.- 
kramuy Asvmiedhapardhrama, Aprcitwiirya-inrya. Pardhramdiika, 
SamarasatavUatmnjaya, Jitdripura, Ajita, Ajitarajaletajitali (‘the 
imconquered eonqueror of unconquered kings’) , Raja, Rdjadhirdja 
mid MahaTdjddhirdja--Sn. v 


■ 4 . 


A NOTE ON VAKATAKA HISTORY 

Vakataka history has been recently placed on a satisfactory 
footing by Principal V. V,.Mirashi in Hyderahad Archaeological 
Memoir No. 14 on the basis of a re-reading of the Vakataka inscrip- 
tion in cave XVI at AJapta in the light of the new data furnished 
in the newly-discovered Basim copper-plate grant which was issued 
by the Vakataka king Vindhyasakti II (=Vindhyasena) at his 
capital called Vatsagulma (—modern Basim. the headquarters of a 
taluq in Akola district). 


These inscriptions contain many names of Vakataka kings 
whose relationships in their genealogical lists have been the source 
of much confusion and controversy. Principal Mirashi has sought 
to solve the difficulties by suggesting that Valiataka history had 
split up into two branches with separate histories, the mixing up of 
which has created confusion. The separation seems to have taken 


place after Pravarasena I, the son and successor of the founder of 
the dynasty, Vindhyasakti I. 



As the Piirdnas tell us, Pravarasena I had four sons who, after 
his death, divided his vast kingdom among themselves. The eldest 
son Gautamiputra predeceased his father because in none of the 
copper-plate charters mentioning his name, is the usual epithet ' 
VdkdtahaTidm Maharaja applied to him. His son, Rudrasena I, 
therefore, succeeded Pravarasena I, and founded the northern 
branch of the dynasty ruling over northern Berar and the western 
districts of C.P. where are found their inscriptions. For instance, 
an inscription of Rudrasena I has been found at Deotek in the 
Chanda district of C.P., while copper-plates of his great-grandson, 
Pravarasena II record gifts of land in the districts of Amraoti, 
Wardha, Nagpur, Batul, Bhan^a^^a and Balaghat. At first, the 
capital of this branch was Nandivardhana as mentioned in the 
Poona plates of Prabhavatigupta {EL XV, 39 f.) and the Belora 
(El. XXIV, 2B0 £.) an4 .Koipitiraka (being published in the EL)' 
grants of her son -PravaijaS^na II. Pravarasena II , changed the 
capital to the found^4 hy hiia and ^lled Pravarapura, 







The genealogy of the other branch of the dynasty which may 
be called the Vatsagulma branch will be as follows : 


Vindhyasakti I 

i 

Son Pravarasena 1 

i 

Son Sarvasena 

Son Vindhyasena (=Vindhyasakti 11) 

I 

Son Pravarasena II 

i , s ’ 

Son (whose name is lost) 

Son Devasena 

Son Harishe^ 





So far, only live inscriptions of this family have been known : 
(1) Basim plates of Vindyhasakti II; (2) a fragmentary copper- 
plate inscription of Devasena; (3) inscription in Ajanta cave XVI 
of his ininister Varahadeva; and (5) inscription of Varahadeva in 
Ghatotkacha cave near Ajanta. 

The date of Rudrasena II as the son-in-law of Chandra Gupta 11 
gives a clue to the Vakataka chronology. Vindhyasakti II and 
Pravarasena II may be taken to be contemporaries of Prithivishena J 
and Rudrasena II of the other branch, Tlius the reign of Vin- 
dhyasakti II may be taken to have closed by a.d. 400. His prede- 
cessors are given abnormally long reigns by the Purdnas. while the 
Basim plates mention the 37th year of the reign of Vindhyasakti 11. 
Thus we may assume a period of 150 years at the least for the 
reigns of the four kings from Vindhyasakti I to Vindhyasakti II and 
the date a.d. 250 for the foundation of Vakataka I dynasty by Vin- 
dhyasakti I. Granting 100 years for the four successors of Vin- 
dhyasakti 11, the last of the dynavSty, Harishena, may be taken to 
have ruled between a.d. 475-500. It may be noted that, on archi- 
tectural grounds, cave XVI of Ajanta is also assigned to a.d, 500 by 
Fergusson and Burgess, 

The inscription of this cave mentions among the conquests of 
Harishena the following countries; Kuntala, between the Bhima 
and Vedavati, comprising the Kanarese districts of Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies and of Mysore State, and also perhaps a part 
of Maharashtra with Vidarbha, with its capital at Pratishthana 
(Paithan in Nizam’s Dominion) on the Godavari (page 9, footnotes, 
of Principal Mirashi’s Memoir); Avaiiti, western Malwa, with its 
capital Ujjain; Kalihga, between the Mahanadi and Godavari on 
the east coast; Kosala or Dakshina Kosala, corresponding to modern 
Chhatisgarh and adjoining parts of the Eastern State Agency; Tri- 
knta, located in Aparanta or North Kohkan and comprising the 
country to the west of Nasik (ibid, p, 10) ; Lata, between the Mahi 
and Tapti, comprising central and southern Gujerat; and Andhra, 
to the south of the Godavari. 







Chapter V 


CHANDRA GUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA 



m THE GUPTA EM.PIEU, 

A Vakataka inscription mentions Prabhavatigupta as the daughter 
of Devagupta and Kuberanaga and describes Devagupta as Mahd- 
mladhiraja:, while the J^iddhapura grants of Queen Prabhivati- 
gupta mention her father’s name as Ghandra Gupta IL This shows 
that Devagupta is another name of Ghandra Gupta. The grant 
of Vakataka king Pravarasena II also mentions his maternal grand- 
father as Ghandra Gupta II and Devagupta. It also appears that 
Chandra Giipta had a third name, Deva~^ri as used on his Archer- 
and Couch-type of coins. 

Nomination; The Eran Stone inscription of Samudra Gupta 
(Fleet, No. 2) refers to the ‘many sons and grandsons’ of Samudra 
Gupta, while the Mathura Stone inscription of Chandra Gupta II 
(Fleet, No. 4) states that he was chosen for the throne out of all 
his sons (tat-parigrihitena) hy Samudra Gupta. The same fact 
is repeated in the Bihar and Bhitari Stone Pillar inscriptions of 
Skanda Gupta (Fleet, Nos, 12 and 13), where the phrase tot ~ 
parigrihlta is used in respect of Chandra Gupta II. Ghandra 
Gupta II has also been described as the sat-putra of his father in 
the Mathura Pillar inscription of year 61. The repetition of this 
fact of Chandra Gupta II being deliberately preferred for the throne 
to all his sons by Samudra Gupta shows that it was an outstanding 
fact in Gupta history, and should, therefore, dispose of the theory 
based on certain later texts and traditions that the immediate suc- 
cessor of Samudra Gupta was another son of his, known as Rama 
Gupta. The inscriptions shut out the supposition that there was 
another Gupta king between Samudra Gupta and .Chandra Gupta II. 
Samudra Gupta in fact pays to his ^ son the same compliment as 
was paid to him by his father who acclaimed him as the fittest of 
ah his kinsmen (tulya - kulaia) to succeed him on the throne. These 
references rule out room for any other king lacking his predeces- 
sor’s nomination for the throne. 

Family; His mother, the wife of Samudra Gupta, is called 
Datta in the Eran inscription and Dattadevi in the Mathura Stone 
inscription, as also Bilsad Stone Pillar inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I, Bihar and Bhitari Stone Pillar inscriptions of Skanda 
Gupta, with the title MahadevH. 

Chandra Gupta had at least two wives, named Dhruvai^yl add 
Kuberanaga. Dhruvadevi is ^mentioned in .three Guptfi^,|nseHp- 
tions (Nos. 10, 12 and 13 of Fleet) in which she is descarlbed, as 
Mahadevi and as the mofheT of ^IMnce Kumara .Gupta' I. One of 
the seals found at Vais^i;^«sdiibes it to he of ^B|;|h^dey| J^hniya- 
svamini, queen of Mahakijadhkaja Chandra Gupta II, and 
mother of Maharaja Govinda Gupta’. Dhruyasd^rnlto bf thiSsheal 
is no other than Dhruvadevi of othW inseriiltic^S, As already 
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stated, Queen Kuberanaga is known as the mother of Chandra 
Gupta’s daughter, Prabliavatlgupta, and as born of Naga family 
(Ndga-Kulasambhutd) in the Focma Copper-plate inscription of 
Prabliavatlgupta (El, XV. p, 41 f). 

This Vakataka matrimonial alliance iiroughi to the Gupta 
family several offshoots and extended political influence. This will 
be clear from Vakataka history. 

Samudra Gupta, as already .stated, had defeated the Vakataka 
king Rudradeva, i.e., Rudrasena I (a.d. 344-48) who had to cede 
to him the eastern pxirt of Vakataka territory (Bundelkhand) , 
leaving room for its expansion towards the west. Vakataka powei' 
was very much extended by the next king Prithivishena I by his 
conquests in Central India and the Deccan including Kuntala. This 
iiici'ease of Vakataka power led Chandra. Gupta to seek its alliance 
by marrying his daughter Prabhavatigupta to Rudrasena II, son 
of Prithivishena I, The result was that Vakataka politics came 
under the influence of the Gupta empire. The change is indicated 
in certain literary texts and inscriptions. Prithivishena I had a long- 
reign (up to c, A.D, 375). But Prithivishena’s son, Rudrasena 11. 
the son-in-law of Chandra Gupta, had a short one followed by the 
regency of his daughter and its control by himself. As stated by 
the commentator of the Prakrita Kavya, Setuhandha, Chandra 
Gupta’s grandson, Pravarasena II, was in his court, and composed 
a work which underwent revision at the hands of Kalidasa at the 
instance of Vikramaditya. This tradition makes Chandra Gupta II 
Vikramaditya, Kalidasa, and Pravarasena II Vakataka, contempo- 
raries. Again, Bhoja, in his Sringdraprahdsa, has a verse which is 
ascribed to Kalidasa who is said to have made a report to the 
Gupta emperor on the luxurious life at the court of the Lord of 
Kuntala Who must have been his grandson Pravarasena II. The 
embassy of Kalidasa to the Kuntala court is also referred to as 
Kuntalesvam - dautya in Kshemendra's Auchitya-Vichdra. The 
Pattan plates of Pravarasena II also mention a Kalidasa as the 
writer of that record. These references do not, however, settle 
the point whether the Kalidasa they mention was the/ great poet, 
but they establish Gupta contact with Kuntala, which was brought 
on by the regency administration of Queen Prabhavatigupta seek- 
ing her father’s intervention which was further increased under the 
mefficieiit rule of her son given to a life of luxury and poetical pre- 
occupation. 

Gupta contact with Kuntala is further attested by the Talgunda 
Pillar inscription’ which states that a Kadamba king of Vaijayanti 
in Kuntala (Kanai*ese country) gave his daughters in marriage to 
Gupta and other kings. It seems that the Kadamba king Kakus- 
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thavarmaii married his daughter to Kumara Gupta (or to his 
son) . Some mediaeval chiefs of Kuntala trace their lineage to 
Chandra Gujita. Several grants of the Western Gahgas indicate 
that Kakusthavarman is to be assigned to a.d. 435-475 (Dandekar, 
History oj the Guptas, pp. 87-91; .Raychaudhuri, Political History, ■ 
p. 475, notes) . 

Events. The most important event of his reign is his conquest 
of Western Malwa and Surashtra (Kathiawad) which were under 
the rule of Saka satraps. It will appear from the Eran stone inscrip- 
tion of Samudra Gupta that Eastern Malwa had already passed 
under the rule of the Guptas. Airikina (Eran) was the city 
situated in a sub-division of modern Saugor district of C.P. and is 
described in the inscription as the city of Samudra Gupta’s own 
enjoyment (svahhoga^iagara) . Eastern Malv/a must have been 
the base of Chandra Gupta’s operations against the Saka kingdom 
in Western India. The Udayagiri Cave inscription of Chandra 
Gupta II which is not dated like the other inscriptions in the same 
cave describes how the king came to that place in Eastern Malwa 
in person in pursuit <)f his programme of world conquest (kritsna- 
prithivijaydrthenn) and with him came his Minister (sachiva) 
named Virasena Saba hailing from the city of Pataliputra, It is 
also stated that Chandra Gupta II who is described as the royal 
sage- (rdjarshi) appointed Virasena as his Minister for Peace 
and War. The other Udayagiri Cave inscription (Fleet, No. 3) of 
Gupta year 82— A.n. 401 .indicates how the chief of Sanakanika tribe 
(near Bhilsa) was acl?;nowledgiri^: Chandra Gupta II as his liege- 
lord . (Chandragtipta-^Mnvdhy&ia) , : The , Sahchi inscription 
(Fleet, No. 5) of Gupta year 93 =:a,d. 412 also shows how Chandra 
Gupta’s authority was very well established' in that region, adminis- 
tered by his officer called Amrali^ddava known for his ‘Victories 
in many battles’. These inscriptions show the successive steps in 
the advance of Gupta power towards the west. This advance 
v/as materially aided by Chandra Gupta’s alliance with the Vaka- , 
taka king whose geographical position could affect movements to 
its north against the ^aka Satrapies of Gujarat and Surashtra. 

The actua]^ conquest "Of, these ^aka territories is proved by his 
coins. As has h^ph alr^o^y; latest coins of the western. 

Kshatrapas are, not later.; tha'h l.b.; ^88, v(rhff^ the earliest coins;' of 
Chandra Gppta It tlji^ ; region | grfe not' earlier than a.u. 409. It 
was thus by a protrabte^j war bf ’albo^ ^tWefiiy years that Gupta 
power was extended up, the ;?^e^tern ;.se^'| Although Chandra , 
Gupta II modelled his. dothage, WfdoK’ in.4tvef,‘^dh that of the 
Kshatrapas, he was cgreful to impresjl df his con- 

truest. ^Th§ Qhu. {of Ilf 
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shows the king’s head with traces of Greek inscription appearing 
as before with date behind, but on the Ben. the place of the Chaitya 
is taken by the specific Gupta emblem of Garuda, along with the 
Gupta legend, Paramahhugavata. 

There is also a piece of literary evidence pointing to the victory 
of Chandra Gupta II against the Saka king in Bana’s Ha r.di (7 
Charita, where it is stated how Chandra Gupta 'in the disguise of 
a woman coveted by the lustful Saka king, had killed him on 
the spot at his own capital’. 

;■ Ministers. Chandra Gupta had a number of able Ministers 
who are thus mentioned in his inscriptions : 

(1) A chief (Maharaja) of the Sanakanika family who served 
(paddnudhydta) Chandra Gupta as his overlord {Mahdrajddhirdja) 

as stated in the Udayagiri Vaishnava Cave inscription of yeai* 82. 
He must have been one of the Governors in chai’ge of parts of 
eastern Malwa conquered by Samudra Gupta, and visited by 
Chandra Gupta as the place of preparation for his expedition 
towards the west. 

(2) Amrakarddava, ■ hailing from Sukuli-desa and associated 
with the Mahavihara of Kakaniada-bota (old name of San chi) to 
which he gave an endowment out of his abundance which he owed 
to the patronage (pramda) of the king whom he loyally served by 
fighting and winning his many battles, as stated in the Sancb! Stone 
inscription of year 93. 

(3) Saba Virasena, hailing from Pataliputra, who was Chandra 
Gupta’s Minister for Peace and War (sandJu-uipmlia) by heredi- 
tary right (anvayapmpta-sdchivyay , and thus accompanied the 
king on his far-reaching military expeditions, as stated in a second 
Udayagiri 6aiva Cave inscription. 

(4) Sikharasvanil who is described as a Councillor (Manirl) 
of MaharajMhiraja Chandra Gupta II, with the title of Ku-mard- 
mdiya, in an inscription, on a stone Unga found at Karamdanda in 
the Fyzabad district, of the Gupta year 117=: a.d. 436' and belonging 
to the reign of Kumara Gupta I (EL X, 71-72). 

(5) Maharaja Sri Govinda Gupta, a son of emperor Chandra 
Gupta II, who appears to have been the Governor of the province 
called Tfra-hhukti with its headquarters at Vai^li, from the seal 
issued by him and discovered by Bloch at Basarh (ASR, 1903-4, 
pp. 101-20). It appears that Govinda Gupta is also mentioned in 
the newly discovered Mamdasor inscripticm of the Malava-Vikrama 
year 524 (AST, Annual Report, 1922-23, p. 187; El. XIX, App. 

No.7).-’-. V ' 

'■ AdinirnstraHve; asimvsdions ; 'carried out at 

Basarh (ancient ValMB) by light numerous clay 

’-.y' ! . - 
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-eals \vhic*h \ve;re issued by Prince Govinda Gupta, tlie various 
ofiiciais o|; Ins administration, and the prominent citizens and coin- 
iniinUies of his Prcmnce. They mention the following offices or 
ofuciak : 

(1) KiimaramM^ office of ' the Prince’s Ministers. 

The officer KiimdrdmMya is given the curious title of Yuuaraja, a 
tide that is repeated on another seal and coupled with another 
significant title, BIiatMraka, as the chief of the Prince’s Ministers; 

(2) BalddMkaraiT.ci, o&iee of the Head of the Army, who also 
liears the title of Ttivamja and Bhattciraka; 

(3) RaJUibhmidMhikarana^^^ Military Exchequer; 

(4) DandapdM€lhikarafj,a, o&ce oi the Chief of the Police; 

(5) yiruryas'/mtt Chief Censor; 

(6) MhMpmtiJiaraf Chief Chamberlain; 

(7) TctUwara, (uncertain); 

Chief Justice; 

(9) Finai/asthiti-^tMpalca, Minister for Law and Order; 

(10) Head of the Infantry and Cavalry; 

(11) Uparika, Governor of the Province, as in TmihhuktU 

uparika-adhikamna. ^ ^ 

It may be noted that the terms Sri-paramahhattdraka--^ddiya 
and Yuvarajd-padiya as used on these seals for the officer called 
Kiimardmatya indicate the Chief Minister in waiting on the King 
and the Crown Prince respectively. 

The office of the District Officer of Vaisali is called Vaisdli- 
adhislithana-adhikarmia. The city of Udanakupa was governed by 
the Committee or Municipality called Parishad. The monastery 
(Vihdra) of Kdkanddahota was governed by the Arya-Samgha and 
also an Assembly of Five called Pancha-Mandalt (Fleet, No, 5) . 

Guilds. A large number of these Seals was issued by the 
Nigamas or guilds of different classes of economic interests. These 
were of Bankers (SreshfMs, modern Seths) , Traders (Sdrthavdhas) 
and Merchants (Kulikas) . These Guilds functioned like Chambers 
of Commerce of modern times. Many seals were issued jointly by 
these three classes of guilds as shown in their legend SreshtM- 
Sdrthavdha-Kulika-Nigama) or by two, as in the legend SreshtM- 
Kulika-Nigama. . The Merchants^ guilds bear an appropriate 
symbol, a money-dhest .{See my Local Government in Ancient 
India (Oxford) pp. 111-3]., ! ; 

Some of these Corporations operated as Banks of those days. 
The Arya-Saihgha in charge of the SrtMdh&vihdra of Kakanada- 
beta receives a donation in Cash of 25 dUndras to be kept in perma- 
nent deposit with the Sam'ghd with’ the Stipulation that , the money 
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vv,:.*.. be held by it as a trust-fimd/put o£ the interest of wiiidi pru- 

vision will be made Ihr feediiig daily Jive and for burDsr.y 

a lamp in the jRatwagriba (probably the Sidpa as the abode of the 
three Rat was or Jewels, viz. j the Buddha, the Dharnui and the 
:»Sa?figha) in the great Vihdra, * i^s long as the moon and the sun 
exist ’ (Fleet, No. 5). The Samgha is here thus functioning as a 
s bank of deposit and also as a trustee, holding in safe custody, and 

in perpetuity, a fund in aid of the beneficiaries fixed by the donor, 
while keeping the corpus of the donation intact. A similar transac- 
tion is indicated in the Gadhwa Stone inscription of Gupta year 88 
, (Fleet, m. 7).. v: 

Administrative Divisions. The empire was divicled into eon- 
veiiient administrative units. The largest unit was the Province 
called Dem; e:g. SukuU-Dem (Fleet, No. 5). The Province was 
also called a Bhukti, e.g., Ttra-Bkukti in a Basarh Seal inscription* 
A Province again was made ui? of divisions which were called 
Pradesas or Vishayas, e.g., Airikina-Pradesa (Fleet, No. 2). 

Religion. The Gupta empire treated all religions equally. The 
principal religions of the time were Vaishnavism, Saivism and 
Buddhism. Permanent benefactions in support of each of these 
religions were encouraged by the State. The Gupta emperors 
themselves were orthodox Hindus. Chandra Gupta II take's the 
title of Pammahhdpavata which is a Vaishnava title (Fleet, No. 4) . 
No. 5 of Fleet refers to the grant by a prominent Minister of 
Chandra Gupta II of a village, or an allotment of land, called 
isvaravasaka, and a sum of money to the Community of Buddhist 
Monks called Arya-Samgha belonging to the great FiJidra a.t Kaka- 
nadabota (SMchi). As the donor was a Buddhist, he does not 




apply to Chandra Gupta his usual epithet of ^ Pammah'hdgavata’, 
‘ the sincerest devotee of Vishnu ’ . One of the Udayagiri Caves 
bears an inscription of another Minister of Chandra Gupta 11 who 
was a devoted Saiva. It records that the cave was excavated as a 
temple of the god Sambhu or ^iva (Fleet, No. 6) . It aLso naturally 
omits as irrelevant the mention of the king as a Farmnabhdgavata. 
The other Udayagiri Cave which bears the dated inscription of 
Gupta year 82 appears to be a Vaishnava Cave (Fleet, p. 23) from 
its sculptures representing the figures of (1) the four-armed Vishnu 
with his two wives and (2) a twelve-armed goddess who might 
be Lakshmi. The Gadhwa Stone inscription of Gupta year 88 
repeats the title of Paraumhhdgavata for Chandra Gupta II, because 
it is a Brahminical inscription. The inscription' is very much muti- 
lated, but the fragments that fwrfi two gifts of 10 dimras 

each as contributions in aid bf ja Brakninical institution, a per- 
netual alms-house or a chafitabJe Msil (ScLdM-BdtiTd) for its Brahmin 


residents^ Tiiis gift shows that the religious sense of the people 
encouraged endowments of sociar service as a form of worshipping 
God thirough service of man. 

The Mathura Pillar inscription of a.d. 380' testifies to an offshoot 
of SMvismj the Sect of Mahesvaras, flourishing at Mathura under 
the teacher named Uditacharya. In the inscription, he mentions 
as his preceding teachers Kapila-vimala, Upamita-viniala, and 
Parasara from w^hom he is thus fourth in descent {Bhagavat- 
Pamsardt chatwrthem) . He also describes himself as being tenth 
in descent from Bhagavat-KuMka, who was thus the founder of 
this particular Saiva sect, that of the Mahesvaras. It will appear 
that this Kusika is mentioned in the Vdyu~ and Linga-Purdnas as 
the first disciple of the great Lakuli described as the last incarna- 
tion of Siva Mahesvara. Lakuli had four disciples each of whom, 
was the founder of a Pasupata sect. 

The inscription further states that Acliarya Udita, for the sake 
of addition to his own religious credit {sva-punya-dpydyana~ 
nimittam) , and also for the glory {klrii) of his teachers (Gurus), 
set up in the ' Shrine of Teachers ’ (Guv'u-dyatane) what are called 
Upamitesvara and Kapilesvara. The term Isvara as used here is 
taken to indicate that what were installed (pratishthdpita) were 
Lingas, together with the images or statues of the teachers. A 
Linga was set up in the name of each teacher and the fact that it 
was set up in the Guru-dyatciTia shows that the Lingas were accom- 
panied hy the statues. Bhasa’s drama called Pratnnd-Ndtaka 
mentions a royal gallery of portrait-statues called Deva-kula, and 
this Guru-dyatana was perhaps also planned as a pratimd-griha, a 
house of teachers’ statues. The inscription reads : '^Upamitesvara- 

Kapilesvarau Gurvvdyatane guru ’. The missing words after 

guru, showing space for at least five letters^ may be taken to be 
(guru) pratimdyutau, as suggested by Dr D. R. Bhandarkar (EL, 
XXI, p. 5). Acharya Udita repeats that this monument is not 
meant for his own fame (naitat-khydtyartham) but for the atten- 
tion of the Mahesvaras (Vijnaptili), and the admonition of the 
dckdryas that they should consider it as their own property dchdr- 
ydTidm parigraham) and, without any reservation (visamkam) , 
worship it with offerings (pujd-puraskdram) and maintain it with 
gifts (parigriha-pdripdlyam) . It may be noted that the expression 
" Deva-kula-sahhd-vihdra ’ occtirs in the Mandasor Stone inscription 
of Kiimara Gupta and Bandhuvarman (No. 18 of Fleet) . 

Apart from the inscriptionSj the coins of Chandra Gupta II 
indicate his personal religion oi Vaishnavism. It is indicated by 
the legend Paramahfmgavata appearing on his gold coins of the 
Horseman type. The same title also appears on his silver coins 
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whicli were meant for circulation in his newly conquered territory 
which was under the rule of the Western KLshatrapas, and were 
modelled on their coins. As conqueror, he had to observe as far 
as possible the manners and customs of the conquered country, and 
especially the characteristics of the currency to which it was used. 

Thus, on the Obr. of his new-struck coins, he kept up the conven- 
t tional head which had done duty for centuries as a portrait of the 

reigning satrap, but their Rev. he utilized to indicate his conquest 
and the change in its sovereignty. Even on the Obn., Gupta con- 
quest is indicated by replacing the Saka era by the Gupta era. The 
however, introduces a specific feature of Gupta coinage, 

Garuda, the bird of Vishiui, the deity of Chandra Gupta II, takes 
the place of the Kshatrapa Cbaitt/a. 

The copper coins of Chandra Gupta II declare his religion of 
Vaishnavism in the figure of Garuda on the Rev. 

Centres. The capital of the empire was Pataliputra called i 

Pushpa_i n the Allahabad Pillar inscription. His campaigns and 
conquests show that Chandra Gupta II was also associated with 
the city of eastern Malwa, Vidi^, while, as we have seen, some 
of the chiefs of the Kanarese country claiming connexion with hint ; 

describe him as ‘the Lord of Uj jay ini, the foremost of cities’^^ 
{UjjayintrpuravarddhUvara} as well BS oi Pataliputra. His asso- « 

elation with Ujjayini also follows from his supposed identification ^ | 
with the ^akari Vikramaditya of tradition. We have already seen 
how Vai^li was also an important city of the empire. 


Coins. Like his father, Chandra Gupta II issued various types 
of coins in accordance with the needs of a large empire. They 
were (1) Archer, (2) Couch, (3) Chhatra, (4) Lion-Slayer, and 
(5) Horseman. All these types also show varieties in features. 

Archer Type. This type is the commonest of his coins and 
shows great variety. The first variety is that of the Rev. showing 
either throne or lotus as the seat of the goddess, while within each 
class there are minor varieties depending on the position of bow 
and of the -name Chandra on the Ohv. 

Throne Reverse: This variety shows on Ohv. ‘King standing 
1,, nimbate, as on Archer type of Samudra Gupta, holding bow in 
1. hand and arrow in r.; Garuda standard bound with fillet on L; 
Chandra under 1. arm; around the legend Deva-STn-Mahandjadhu 
raja - jSrt ~ Chandragupi^y. 

It shows on Rev, Tjakshmi: seated facing, nipibate, on throne 
with high back, as . on sufillar^ coins of ,$a:^udra Gupta, holding 
cornucopia in 1. hand an4 ih V-l her feet rest on lotus; border 
of dots; on r. is a ' variety showing godde 
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seated on the throne unt/ioitt back and holding lotus in 1. hand, 
jiisteacl of comueojiia, and is thus more Indianlzed. 

Lotus Reverse: This variety shows on Ohv. ‘ the king 
drawing an arrow from a quiver standing at his feet on 1. ’ and on 
Rev. ‘Goddess, nimbate, seated facing on lotus, holding lotus and 
fillet in outstretched 1. and r. hands respectively.’ 

Other varieties of this class show (1) ‘King 1. holding arrow 
in r. hand’, as in Throne Reverse class; (2) Crescent above stan- 
dard on Ohv.; (3) Wheel (Visllnu’s chakra) above standard on Ohv., 
(4) ‘King standing r. wearing waist-cloth and. ornaments only, 
hoHing bow in 1. hand and arrow in r. hand’; (5) ‘King standing 
to 1. with bow in r. hand but leaning his I. arm on his hip without 
holding an arrow V a very rare variety. 

It is to be noted that varieties (2) and (3) are marked by 
heavy weight arid debased metal, while variety (4) drops the con- 
ventional Kushan dress in favour of Indian waist-cloth with sash. 

Very probably the Throne class, by its features, was more in 
vogue ill the northern, and the Lotus class in the central and eastern 
provinces, where foreign features were not suitable. 

The design determining the variety of types mriy be noted. 
Garuda on Obu. prepares the way for goddess Lakshmi to appear 
on Rev., for both are linked together with Vishnu. The wheel on 
the Ohv. of some specimens similarly recalls Vishiju and Lakshmi, 
like Garuda. 

Couch Type. The Ohv. shows ‘King wearing waist-cloth and 
jewellery, seated, head to,l. on high-hacked couch, holding flower 
in up-lifted r, hand, and resting 1. hand on edge of couch; legend 
Deva-Sri-Makdrajadhiraja-^'n-Chandragiiptasya. . The Rev. shows 
‘Goddess (Lakshmi) seated facing on throne without back, holding 
lotus in uplifted 1. hand, resting feet on lotus’ as on some speci- 
mens of Archer type; ‘on r. the legend Sn-Vikrama%\ On the spe- 
cimen at the Indian Museum, the legend on the Ohv. contains the 
additional word Vihramadityasya and, beneath couch, the word 
Rupdkriti. The expression evidently refers to his physical and 
cultural qualifications. It may be noted that the Couch type depicts 
on Ohv. the king in the enjoyment of his success and prosperity 
which he owes to goddess Lakshmi appropriately represented on 
the Rev. This type is rarely found and was issued early in the 
king’s reign, as indicated by the throne Rev. 

Chhatra Type. There : are two main varieties of this type 
marked by a variety in the Ohv. legend. The first class shows on 
Ohv. ‘King standing I, nimbate, casting incense on' altar on 1. with 
r. hand, while 1. hand rests on sword-hilt; behind him a dwarf at- 


conquered the earth, conquers heaven by his good deeds,' 

The design of this type may be noted. The Oln\ shows the 
umbrella of royal authority won by the favour of the Goddes.s of 
Fortune appropriately depicted on the Rev-. Equally appropriate 
is the figure of the dwarf as the bearer of the umbi'ella on Ohv. 
as well as the royal title Vikramdditya on Rei\ 

Lion-Slayer Type. This type is represented in a large variety 
of specimens showing on Obv. ‘ the king hunting down lion in diffe- 
rent positions and on Rev. the appropriate goddess Durga. Simha- 
vdhand seated on lion in different positions.’ 

Class I shows on Ohv. ‘King standing r. or 1., wearing waist- 
cloth with sash which floats behind him, turban or ornamental 



head-dress, and jewellery, shooting with bow at lion which falls 
backwards and trampling on lion with one foot.’ 

The Rev. shows ‘Goddess seated, nimbate, facing, on lion 
eouchani to 1. or r., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and ooi-- 
nucopia in 1. on certain varieties; lotus on other varieties, border 
of dots; symbol on 1,’ 

The hunting scene on Obv. is portrayed on coins in the fol- 
lowing different ways ; 

1. King to 1. shooting lion as described above but not tramp- 
ling on it. ' ■ 

2. King shooting lion which falls back from its spring. 

3. King with L. foot on back of lion which retreats with head 
turned back, shooting at it with bow in 1. hand, 

4. Lion on 1. retreating, 

5. King standing r. with 1. foot on lion which retreats with 
head turned, snapping at the king as he strikes at it with sword 
in uplifted r. hand. 

Vincent^ Smith ■ doscarihed these varieties as Lion-trampler, 
Combatant Lion and Eetreatidg i4<Hi tyfpesf . ‘ 

The Rev. :o| ^|d4^ some differences 

among coinsj e.g. (1), dh^dfe^s VeaM'. .facing oh lion which is 
walking, td ri witk her 1. 



hand resting on lion’s haunch; (3) Goddess seated facing, on lion 
couchant 1.. with head turned back. 

Now as to legends, that on class I on Obr. reads in its full 
form as follows : 

Narenclrachandrah pmthitasriyd divam ] 
jayatyajeyo hhuvi Shhhcuoikramah \ \ 

‘The moon among kings, vvith far-spread fame, invincible on 
earth, conquers heaven, with the valour of a Hon.’ 

On class II, the Obu. has a different legend which may be con- 
structed as follows: Narendrasimha-Chcindraguptdh prithimm 
‘jitvd diimm, jayatii ‘Chandra Gupta, the lion among kings, having 
conquered the earth, conquers heaven.’ 

On the Rer. the legend is generally Sn-Simhavikmmah. On 
one variety it is Simka-eliandmh. 

We thus see that the sport of lion-hunting captured the king’s 
imagination which suggested a variety of designs in its treatment 
by the craftsmen who were set to reproduce all possible positions 
in which the royal hunter and his big game found themselves on 
different occasions of hunting. It is to be noted that, while Samudra 
Gupta was thinking of the tiger as his game, his son was more 
obsessed by the lion. There seems to be a deep reason for this 
difference between the father and son as to big game hunting by 
each. As has been, already stated, the Tiger type of coins cele- 
brates Samudra Gupta’s conquests of the Gangetic valley abound- 
ing to this day in forests breeding the royal Bengal tiger. The 
Lion-type of coins issued by Chandra Gupta II has a similar 
regional significance and celebrates his conquest of regions which 
are the habitat of the lion. It celebrates his conquest of the region 
of western Malwa and Surashtra or modern Kathiawad which is 
still the abode of lions to this day in India. Further, like the tiger 
and goddess Ganga linked together, the lion on the Obv. has very 
naturally suggested for the Rev. the goddess Durga with whom it 
is associated as her sacred, seatj and vabana or vehicle. She 
3'ides on the lion as the picture of Sakti, Invincible Might, invoked 
by Chandra Gupta II in his arduous adventure for the conquest 
of the Saka satrapy of Sunashtra. There is thus an underlying 
design and purpose shaping Gupta coinage, giving to it a profound 
historical significance. 

The Obv. shows ‘King riding on fully caparisoned horse to r. 
Chandra Gupta II and was continued extensively by his successor 
Kumara Gupta. . .. 

The ObVi shows ‘King riding on fully caparisoned horse to r. 
or 1.; his dress includes , waist-cloth with long sashes which fly behind 
him, and jewellery (ear-rings, aglets, necklaces, etc.) ; on some 
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speciniens he has a bow in 1. hand, on others he has sword at 

1. side.:’v 

The Rev. portrays ‘Goddess seated to 1, on wicker stool, hold- 
ing fillet in* outstretched r. hand and lotus with leaves and roots 
behind her in L; border of dots.’ This design marks its purely 
Indian character and its complete divergence from the Ardochso 
coinage. 

/ The legend on the Ohv. is Paramabliagaimta-inaliarajidFiiraja- 
Sri~Chandmgupta1i or Bhdgavata and on the Rev. Ajitavikramah. 

The use of the new title Bh%aData shows that the king is 'no 
longer the worshipper of Sakti, for he has already accomplished 
Ms programme of conquests. He can now devote himself to the 
tasks of peace and leave the sword for the flute as worshipper of 
Vishnu and his consort, Lakshmi, appropriately figured on Ben. as 
the goddess of peace and plenty, consecrating himself as a Bhdgar 
nafa to the cult of non-violence. 


/ Silver Goins. While the above types of coins were in gold, 
Ghandra Gupta II, after his conquest of the western Kshatrapa 
kingdom, had to keep up its silver coinage, stamping on it some 
Gupta features. The Ohv. of these restruck silver coins shows the 
king’s bust to r., as on Kshatrapa coins, with traces of Greek letters, 
and on L, the word va (rshe) and date, in Brahmf numerals, in 
the Gupta in place of the ^aka era. The Bcv. shows a completely 
Gupta design, the figure of Vishnu’s bird Garuda, standing, facing 
with outspread wings, and the corresponding legend describing 
the king as a devotee of Vishnur Parama-bJiaganata-Maliardjddhi- 
raja-Sn-Ckandragupta - Vihrmndditya - Vikramdnkasya. Another 
variety shows the legend : Sn - Gupta - kulasya Mahar3.jddhirdja - 
Sn-Chandragupta-Vikramdnkasya. 


/ Copper Coins. Chandra Gupta II was also the first to issue 
copper coins of which the general type shows king on Ohv. and 
Garuda on Rev. with variations in the figuring of both. There is a 
bust, three quarters, or half-length of the king, with flower in r. hand, 
while Garuda is seen nimbate, standing facing with outspread wings, 
or with or without, human arms, or standing on an altar, or hold- 
ing a snake in his mouth, or merely holding it. There is also a 
Chhatra type of these copper coins, showing king at altar, with 
dwarf attendant holding chhatra over him. There are also types 
omitting the king hut, keying Up the Qarud^, with the Ohv. legend 
Srz-chandra completed’ legend , Gupta^ on the Rev., or 
simply the nanie of Chartdra by itself, withc^ the suffix Gupta, on 
some examples* \'Qa a variety replacing 

Garuda by a ’dovs^ sides* , 
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Thus Chandra Gupta’s niimisniatic innovations comprise the 
figures of Couchj C/iJiatra, Lion, Horse, and Garuda and of god- 
dess Lakshml on lotus in place of the throned goddess (Ardochso) , 
and also silver and copper coinage. 

Titles. His coins give Chandra Gupta II the following titles : 
Mupakriti, Vikmmdditya, Vikrammika, SimhavikTamay Naren- 
drachandra, and Paramabhdgavata (which is also mentioned in his 
inscriptions). The Bilsad Pillar inscription of his son applies to 
Chandra Gupta II the epithet— srai/amapratiratJia. 

> Gonditioii of the Country as seen hy Fa-Hien. It will 
appear that Chandra Gupta ruled over an empire which 
extended from the peninsula of Kathiawad in the west to eastern 
Bengal, and from the Himalayas to the Narmada. The efficiency 
of Gupta administration was demonstrated by the material and 
moral progress of the people, of which glimpses are given in the 
record of the travel undertaken in the country by the Chinese pil- 
grim Pa-Hien, between the years a.d. 399-414, i.e. in the time of 
Chandra Gupta II, whose name, however, is not mentioned by him, 

Fa-Hien, however, was not the sole and solitary instance of this 
cultural intercourse between India and China. India for long had 
been looked up to by China as the seat of saving knowledge and 
the highest wisdom which were eagerly and devoutly sought 
after by her best minds. These were found in Buddhism of which 
India was the cradle. Buddhism became known in China as early 
as the third century b.c. Since then it created a stir in Chinese 
religious circles and a movement towards India for drinking in her 
wisdom at its very 

Fa-Hien very keenly felt that the Buddhist ‘ Disciplines ’ were 
very imperfectly known in China. In a.d. 399 he organized a joint 
mission with several Chinese scholars, Hui-Ching, Tao-Cheng, Hui- 
Ying and Hui-Wei to travel together to India to get at these 
‘ Rules in the face of the risks to which such overland journey to 
India was exposed in those days. On the way, this band of mission- 
aries met otheTS who had preceded them on the same errand. They 
were Chih-Yen, Hui-Chien, Song-Shao, Pao»Yun, Seng-Ching, and 
■■others.' 

The first country where they saw Buddhism being followed was 
Shan-Shan. Here were ‘ some 4000 and more priests, all belonging 
to the lesser vehicle (Hinayana) ^ ‘The common people of these 
countries, as well as the Shamans, practise the religion of India’, 
states Fa-Hien. , , ' 

f Next, the party passed through Several Tartar countries where 
also they found ‘ all those who have “ left the family ” (priests and 
povices) , study Indian books and the Indian spoken language,’ 
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Liixuttgli miiiihabixea iracis, ana across aimcuii rivers, tne 
party came to the hospitable country of KhrAan where the monks 
were mostly Mahayana and numbered ‘several tens of thousands’. 
They were accommodated in a Monastery known by the Indian name 
of Gomat% where, ‘at the sound of a gong, 3000 monks assembled 
to eat.’ There were 14 such large monasteries in Khotan. 

There was in the neighbourhood another Monastery which was 
‘250 feet High ’, overlaid with gold and silver, ‘ and took 80 years 
to build and the reigns of three kings.' 

The next seat of Buddhism was Kashgar where ^the pilgrims 
found the king ‘holding the jmncJia-pam-had’ for purposes of 
making offerings including ‘all kinds of jewels, such as Shamans 
require.’ There were here 1000 Hinayana monks, along with some 
sacred relics, the Buddha’s spittoon and tooth. 

From Kashgar, after crossing snowy ranges, the travellers 
came to northern India and to a place called Darel where there 
were many Hinayana monks. 

Next, they had to negotiate ‘ a difficult, precipitous and 
dangerous road with the Indus flowing along the deepest gorge. 
Coming down 700 rock-steps, they crossed the Indus by ‘a suspen- 
sion bridge of ropes ’ and met monks who anxiously asked Fa-Hien 
‘ if he knew when Buddhism first went eastward,’ to which Fa-Hien 
answered : ‘ Sha7nans from India began to bring the Sutras and 
Disciplines across this river from the date of setting up the image 
of Maitreya Bodhisattva, 300 years after Nirvana.’' 

After crossing the Indus, the pilgrims came to the country 
called Udyana where Buddhism was ‘ extremely flourishing ’ and 
the language used was that of ‘ Central India or Middle Kingdom 

The next stage reached was GdndhAra followed by TakshasiM 
and Peshawar where king Kanishka ‘built a pagoda over 400 feet 
high with which no other could compare in grandeur and dignity 

This whole region was studied with monuments enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha or incidents of his life: his foot-prints, the 
- stone on which he dried his clothes, has alms-bowl ; the spot where 
he cut off his flesh to ransom a dove, or his eyes, or his, head, for a 
fellow-creature, his , body 4o feed a hungry tiger. 

From here Fa-Hleii was %fit; vdih duly two companions, 
ching and Tao-chen^ ; back,tp China. 

Fa-Hien next reached Bdimfey of tTagarahSra, with a s 
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couatry ' regularly send envoys to make offerings At the capital 
of Nagai’aliara was a Buddiia-tooth pagoda, as also a shrine holding 
Buddha's pewter-topped staff, and another shrine containing one 
of Buddha’s robes ; there was also the cave of Buddha’s shadow, 
and yet another pagoda 80 feet high at the spot where the Buddha 
shaved his head and his nails. 

Fa~Hien and his two companions now crossed the little 
snowy Mountain (Safed Koh) where Hui-Ching died of cold, saying 
to Fa-Hien : ‘ I cannot recover ; you had better go on while you 
can ; do not let us all pass away liei'e.’ Gently stroking the corpse, 
Fa-Hien cried out in lamentation : -It is destiny : what is there 
to be done ? ’ 

Crossing the range, the pilgrims arrived at the country of 
Afghanistan and found there about 3000 monks of both Hinayana 
and Mahayana schools;^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

A smiiiar number of monks they also found at Falona or Bannu 
whence, travelling eastwards, they again crossed the Indus and 
came to a country called Bhida in the Panjab where Buddhism was 
very flourishing. . 

Passing through the Panjab with its ‘ many monasteries con- 
taining in all nearly 10,000 monks the pilgrims came to Mandor 
or Muttra and found about ‘ 20 monasteries with some 3000 monks’ 
along the banks of the Jumna. 

To the south of Muttra is ‘ the country called the Middle King- 
dom (of the Brahmans), where the people are prosperous and 
happy, without registration or official restrictions. Only those who 
till the king’s land have to pay so much on the profit they make. 
Those who want to go away, may go ; those who want to stop, may 
stop. The king in his administration uses no corporal punishments ; 
criminals are merely fined according to the gravity of their 
offences. Even for a second attempt at rebellion, the punishment 
is only the loss of the right hand. The men of the king’s body-guard 
have all fixed salaries. Throughout the whole country no one kills 
any living thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats onions or garlic ; but 
Chanddlas are segregated. Chainddla is their name for foul men 
(lepers) . 

‘ In this country they do not keep pigs or fowls, there are no 
dealings in cattle, no butcher’s shops or distilleries in their market- 
places. As a medium of exchange, they use cowries. Only the 
Chanddlas go hunting and deal in fish.’ 

Since the time of the Buddha, ‘ the kings, elders, and gentry, 
built shrines and gave land, houses, gardens, with men and bullocks 
for cultivation. ' Binding title-deeds were written out, which subse- 
^lent kings did not dare disregard/ , , 
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‘ Rooms, with beds and mattresses, food, and clothes, are pro- 
vided for resident and travelling monks without fail ; and this is 
the same in all places.’ 

‘ Pagodas are built in honour of Sariputta, Mugalan, and 
Ananda, and also in honour of the AbhidJiammcrv the 

r ' ■ ■ '■ ■■ ■ the" Siifms .’ "" 

‘Pious families organize subscriptions to make offerings to 
monks, various articles of clothing and things they need, after the 
. annual Retreat.’ " 

It may be noted that the Middle Kirigdom. was the stronghold 
of Brahmanisoi and heart of the Gupta Empire, where India’s 
Civilization was seen at its best. The observations of Fa-Hien show 
/ hovr the people were allowed by government considerable indivi- 

dual freedom not subject to vexatious interference from its Officei*s 
in the shape of registration, or other restrictions ; economic liberty 
with unfettered mobility of labour, so that agriculturists were not 
tied to holding's like serfs ; and humane criminal law. The moral 
progress and public spirit of the people are shown in their liberal 
endowments of religious and educational institutions. These endow- 
ments took the form of permanent grants of lands, with full 
A apparatus necessary for their cultivation by men and bullocks. This 

shows that these cultural institutions had to maintain efficient 



agricultural departments to make out of their landed properties, 
cultivated fields as well as gardens or orchards, enough income to 
meet their expenditure. Monetary grants in aid of schools and. 
colleges were unknown in those days. The ways of life were based ... 
on the cult of non-violence, wifti vegetarian diet, ruling out he^ng 
spices like onion or garlic, also distilleries, piggeries and butcheries. 

Fa-Hien now visited the sacred places of Buddhism : Sankisa 
(Kapitha) where Aioka built a shrine and a pillar 60 feet high 
with a lion-capital ; with about 1000 monks, and another six or 
seven hundred in a neighbouring monastery ; ^rav^asM with its many 
monuments of Buddhism. 

Here Fa-Hien arrived with his only companion Tao-Cheng. 
The monks asked Fa-Hien : ‘ From what country do you come ? ' 
And when he replied, ‘From, China’, the monks sighed and said, 

‘ Good indeed ! Is it possible that foreigners can come so far as 
this in search of the Faith ? Ever since the Faith has been trans- 
mitted by us monks frc^ genera^on to generation, no Chinese 
adherents of our BdjrtrtJi® kaye been arrive here/ 

Fa-Hien saw at Sravasti the famous Jetavana Vihara which 
he calls the Shrink of ,-^teen of Gold built by ‘Sudatta who 
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Ho ’all spots where men of later ages have set up 

marks uf remembrance, 

• ia tins country there are 96 Schools of Heretics (non-Bud- 
tl [lists 5, each with its own disciples, who also beg their food but do 
no I carry ah ns- bowls. 

‘ They further seek salvation by building alongside of out-of- 
the-way roads, Homes uf Charity where shelter, with bed and food 
and drink, is offered to traceilers and to wandering monks passing 
to and fro ; but the time allowed for remaining is different in each 
case* . ■ ■ 

This ib j'emarkable testimony to public philanthropy inspired 
hy the spirit of social service, the religion which inculcated worship 
of God as embodied in Imnvanity, Nam-Ndrdymia, apd expressed 
itself in the establishment of Dharmasdlas open to all without dis- 
Unction of caste or creed, to Hindus of all sects as well as to 
Buddhists, though the people wore predominantly followers of 
Brahmanical religions. It is also interesting to note that these 
ancient D/iarmaiaMs anticipate the rules of residence obtaining 
in their modern substitutes limiting residence to short periods. 

Fa-Hien still found places associated with Devadatta, and pre- 
vious Buddhas such as Kasyapa, Krakuchchhanda, or Kanakamuni. 

He found Kapilavastu a wilderness, with its many Buddhist 
monuments ‘still in existence’. ‘On the roads wild elephants and 
lions are to be feared.’ He also visited Lumbini and Ramgrama, and 
Vaisali, and crossing the Ganges, came to Pataliputra in Magadha. 

I At Pataliputra, ‘formerly ruled by King Asoka’, ‘the king’s 
palace, with its various hails, all built by spirits who piled up stones, 
constructed walls and gates, carved designs, engraved and inlaid, 
after no human fashion, is still in existence.’ 

These remarks rather suggest that Pataliputra did not occupy 
the same position of importance in the Gupta empire as it had in 
the Maurya empire. 

Up to Pataliputra, Fa-Hien was accompanied by his com- 
panion, Tao-Cheng, but now he too was to part from him. Tao- 
Cheng was so much impressed by the spirituality of the Shamans 
of Central India that he prayed that ‘ from this time forth until I 
become a Buddha, may I never live again in an outer land.’ ‘ He, 
therefore, remained and did not go back; but Fa-Hien’s object 
being to diffuse a knowledge of the Discipline throughout the land 
of China, he ultimately went back alone,’ 

Fa-Hien found at Pataliputra one Mahayana and another 
Hinayana monastery. The former had a Brahmana, Buddhist 
teacher named Raivata, *'a strikingly enlightened man of much 


wisdom, there being nothing which he did not understand. All the 
country looked up to him and relied upon this one man. to diffuse 
widely the Faith in Buddha. It also had as its resident another 
famous Brahinana teacher named Mahjusri who was ’very much 
looked up to by the loading Sliaunins and religious .mendicants 
throughout the kingdom.' 

Fa-Hien has some interesting (.)bserva lions on the country 
Magadha and its civilization. ‘ Of all the countries of Central India, 
this has the large.st cities and towns. Its people are rich and 
thriving and emulate one another in practising charity of heart and 
duty to one's neighbour,’ 

At their fe.sti^'al,s .such as proces.sion of images ‘ in f(.')ur-wheeled 
cars of five storeys ' the Brahmans co.me to invite the Buddhas 
and were thus quite catholic in their religious outlook. 

As regards public philanthropy!' endowing social service, Fa- 
Hien says : " The elders and gentry of the countries have instituted 

in their capitals free hospitals, and hither come all poor or helpless 
patients, orphans, widowers, and cripples. They are well taken 
care of, a doctor attends them, food and medicine being supplied 
according to their needs. They are all made quite comfortable, 
and when they are cured, they go away,’ 

Fa-Hien found an jftJoka pillar bearing an inscription near his 
pagoda (stupa) at Pataliputra and another in its neighbourhood 
with a lion-capital and inscription. 

He next passed through Nalanda Svhere Sariputra w'as born’ 
and where was a pagoda of old still existing, and Raj agriha where 
he visited the numerous sacred spots of Buddhism including the 
Vulture Mountain where Fa-Hien’s ‘feelings overcame him,’ but 
he retained his tears and said, ‘Buddha formerly lived here and 
delivered the Suragama Sutra. I, Fa-Hien, born at a time too 
late to meet the Buddha, can only gaze upon his traces and his 
dwelling-place ,’ 

He next proceeded to Gaya and Bodh-Gaya, seeing all the 
Buddhist sacred places and monuments, and then retraced his steps 
towards Pataliputra and arrived at Benares and its deer-forest 
where he found two monasteries with resident monks. 

Now, he commenced his return journey home, coming back 
to Pataliputra and ‘following the course of the Ganges down 
stream’ came to Champa, whence proceeding farther, he arrived 
at the country of Tamluk ‘where there is a sea-port,’ He saw 
here 24 monasteries and stayed for 2 years, ‘ copying out Shtras 
drawing pictures of images,’ and then ‘ set sail on a large merchant- 
vessel’, reaching Ceylon after 14 days. He remained in Ceylon 
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for 2 years a!id obtained copies of some sacred works in Sanskrit, 
t'opios of Discipline, Agamas, and selections from the Canon. Then 
lie ' ioolf, passage on board a large merchant-vessel on which there 
were over 200 souls, and ■astern of which there was a smaller 
vessel in tow, in case of accident at sea and destruction of the big 
vessel' Such an accident did happen. After two days, they 
(meountered a heavy gale which blew on for 13 days and nights, 
and the vessel sprang a leak which was stopped up when they 
arrived alongside of an island. The passengers had to throw their 
bulky goods into the sea and Fa-Hien fervently prayed that his 
books and images he was carrying to China might be spared and 
{he labour of his life not lost. , 

They ‘went on for more than 90 days until they reached a 
country named Jdrd where here.sies and Brahmanism were flourish- 
ing, while the faith of the Buddha was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition.’ 

Fa-Hien remained in Java ‘for 5 months or so and again 
shipped on board another large merchant-vessel which also carried 
over 200 persons. They took with them provisions for 50 days.’ 

They again encountered a heavy gale. The Brahman pas- 
sengers complained : ‘ Having this Shamari on board has been our 

undoing. We should leave him on an island. It is not right to 
endanger all our lives for one man.’ The bold attitude taken by 
another passenger in support of Fa-Hien silenced them. In the 
meanwhile, the captain of the vessel lost his reckoning. ‘So they 
went on for ’TO days UnUi the provisions and water were nearly 
exhausted, and they had to use sea- water for cooking, dividing the 
fresh water so that each man got about 2 pints.’ Then changing 
direction, they reached land after 12 days’ sailing. The Prefect 
of {he place, who was a Buddhist, on hearing that ‘ a Shaman had 
arrived who had brought Sacred Books and Images with him in 
a ship immediately proceeded with his retinue to the sea-shore to 
receive him.’ 

Thus was completed Fa-Hien’s journey on which he thus com- 
mented : ‘ Looking back upon what I went through, my heart 

throbs involuntarily, and sweat pours down. That in the dangers 
I encountered I did not spare my body was because I kept my 
object steadily in view.’ 

It may be recalled that Fa-Hien practically walked all the way 
from Central China across the desert of Gobi, over the Hindu 
Kush, and through India down to the mouth of the Hooghly, where 
he took ship and, returned to China by sea, after so many hair- 
breadth escapes, passing through nearly 30 different countries, 
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spending 6 years on mere travelling, and another 6 years on stay 
and study in India, 

The main object of his mission which was to get copies of 
sacred works and images was hard to fulfil under the system, of 
education in India where study aiul Leaching were carried on 
the oral method and not on the basis of written literature which 
could be copied and carried in MSS. The subjects of study were 
not reduced to writing and instruction had to be received directly 
from the lips of the teacher uttering the words that had to be 
‘ hoard, pondered over, and contemplated ' as Srnti. All lessons 
and literature had to be heard. Thu.s Fa-Hien states that “ in the 
various countrie.s of North India, tlie .saci'ed works were handed 
down orally from one Patriarch to another, there being no written 
volume which he could copy.’ It was only at one place that he 
found a copy of the Discipline, ‘ a further transcript of same running 
to 7,000 stanzas as used by the Sarvastivada Scliool, which also 
have been handed down orally from. Patriarch to Patriai’ch with- 
out being committed to writing, extracts from the Abhidharma in 
abuot 6,000 stanzas, and a complete copy of a Sutra in 2,500 stanzas, 
as well as a roll of the Vaipulya Parinirviana Sutra in 5,000 
stanzas. Therefore, Fa-Hien stopped here for 3 years, learning 
to write and speak Sanskrit (and Pali?) and copying out the 
Disciplines/ 
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A NOTE ON RAMA GUPTA 
A Supposed Successor of Samudm Ckipta 

According to contemporary epigrapMc evidence set forth 
above, the immediate successor of Samudra Gupta -was his worthy 
son (Satputra in Mathura Pillar inscription of Chandra Gupta II) 
Chandra Gupta II. But of late, much has been made of evidence 
derived from later literary works to prove that there was an eider 
brother of Chandra Gupta II, Rama (Sarma?) Gupta by name, 
who succeeded his father before him. This literary evidence may 
be set ■ forth hex’e., 

Tlie earliest evidence invoked on the subject is a passage of 
Balia’s Harshacharita (c. a.d. 620) stating merely that ‘ Chandra 
Gupta, in the guise of a female, killed the Saka king possessed of 
lust for another’s wife at the very city of the enemy (aripure)/ 

Next, a work of dramaturgy named Ndtyadarpana written by 
Ramachandra and Gunachandra makes citations from a dramatic 
work named Devichandraguptam based on the following story : 

‘ Rama Gupta, an impotent (kliba) king, for the sake of his 
subjecte, was bent upon surrendering his queen, Dhruvadevi, to 
the 5§afca chief invading his kingdom. Then, his younger brother. 
Prince Chandra Gupta, resolved to save the situation, went to 
the camp of the 6aka chief disguised as the queen, and killed him, 
as he came ,up ’ to. him. Chandra Gupta - then killed his 
cowardly^ brother, and married “ his widow, Dhruvadevi.’ The 
author of the play Is YiSakhadatta who may be identified with the 
author of the drama Mudrurakshasa of about 6th or 7th century 
A.B. As Sylvain Levi points out, these later historical dramas 
cannot be considered as trustworthy sources of the history they 
make for purposes of the drama. Miidrarakshasa is not considered 
as a reliable source of Maurya history. 

There are, however, late epigraphic records supposed to refer 
to the story of Devtchandraguptam somewhat vaguely. In the 
Sanjan plates of the Rashtrafcuta king Amoghavarsha I of a.d, 781, 
it is stated : . ‘ That donor, in the Kaliyuga, who was of Gupta 
lineage, having killed his brother, we are told, seized his kingdom 
and wife.’ This passage orpifs the main point of the story of 
Devichandraguptimi concerning the assassination of the Saka king 
by Chandra Gupta and also ;the name of the fratricide whom 
Bhandarkar even identifies wifii.Skanda Gxxpta.! . . 

Again, a similar story iS r^erred to .in Jthe, Csmbay (a.d. 930) 

; ^nd Sangli 9pS) platfl ^ 
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that Sahasaiika may. be taken to be Chandra Gupta H who assumes 
on his coins the title YiKramahka. Besides, Eajasekhara in his 
Kauyarninulmsa (IX I?) (of e. A.n. 900) also mentions a 


ived additions and embellishments in later texts, literary and 


A good deal is also made • of the story ' M and 


invader of his kingdom by offering to surrender his queen to him. 
His brother, Barkamaris, then saved the situation by approaching 
the enemy in the dress of the queen and killing him. Later, he 


be Sikharaswami, the Minister of Chandra Gupta II mentiohed in 
the Karamdande inscription of a.d. 436. 






, A NOTE ON MNO ClIANBRA. OE MEHAEAULl ' PILLAIi , 

, ' ' .INSCEimON . , 

It is to be noted at : the outset that this was not 

originally located at its present site, the village called Mihirapurl, 
about 9 miles south of Delhi. It was brought to this place from 
its original location on a hill near the Beas by a ruler of Delhi who 
seems to have been fired by the same enthusiasm which led Feruz 
Shah Taghlak to remove to Delhi the two pillars of Asoka. 

The question of the identification of king Chandra of this 
inscription is one of the- puzzling problems of Gupta history. It is 
best approached by the inductive method, and objective analysis 
of the contents of this mscription. ' 

The inscription credits king Chandra with the following 
achievements : (1) Conquest of the Vahga countries (Vangeshu) 

by his battling alone against a confederacy of enemies united against 
him (Satriin-sanietyipatdw) (2) Conquest of the Vahlikas in a 
running fight across the: seven mouths of the river Sindhu ; 

(3) Spread of his fame as a conqueror up to the southern seas; 

(4) Achievement of sole supreme sovereignty in the world 
(aikddhirdjyam) by the prowess of his arms. 

The inscription then relates how the king celebrated his con- 
quests by setting up his pillar in honour of Lord Vishnu on the hill 
known &s Vishnupada. 

It will thus apjpear; from this description of king Chandra’s 
conquests that they coveitedi a wide range of territory, of which the 
inscription indicate only the extreme limits. The northern limit 
was the VahHka Country, ‘ the southern limit was the ocean 
:■ (dakshixia-jalanidki) f the western limit was the mouths of the 
Indus, and the eastern limit was Vahga. 

With all this remarkable achievement to his credit, king 
Chandra remains an isolated figure in Indian history in which ft is 
difficult to assign his proper place. Accordingly, there have been 
many guesses and theories as to his identification. These have to 
be considered on their merits so as to pave the way to a conclusion 
if possible, for it ;m^y be a conclusion in which nothing may be 
concluded. '■ A i ; ; - - . ■ ' / ' ' ■ ' i 

Firstly, he is bought to bb identified with king Chandravarman 
who is mentioned iih; ah inscription dh Susunia Hill' near Bankura 
in Bengal as son b| ^ithhavarman and kfng of Pushkaraiia, modern 
Pokharan, abou^ ’25, hfile;^ Su^unia Hill. This inscription 

makes out the kiiag^tp b’e;a Valshnava, as it refers to a pillar set up 
by him in honpurj gpd'Chakrasy§ml,. This fact is supposed to 
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coiiLiect Chaudravarnian with kitig Chandra who is also a 
Vaisiniava. 

lliere is another view that Pushkarana is uiudern Pokrau or 
Pokurna in Marwar and that Chandravannan is to be taken as the 
son of Simhavarinan jnentioned iji a st;eoud Mandast>r inscription 
{lA.^ 1913, 217-19). This inscription mentions Naravannii as son. 
of Siiiihavax'ma and brother of Chandravarina and so both the 
Susunia and Mandasor inscriptions mention a corarnou fact that 
SimhavaiMiia was the father of Chandravarraa. 

The weak, point of this theoiy is that these two inscriptions sax 
nothing about ‘any conquest achie\’ed by Chandravarina. 0.n. the 
conti'ary, the Mandasor inscription makes him out to be a mere 
local chief to whom the paneg'yric of the Iron Pillar inscriptioii 
cannot even remotely apply. 

The next theory is that king Chandra may be taken to be the 
Gupta emperor, Chandra Gupta I. This theory is tenable if it can 
be shown that Chandra Gupta I w^as able to conquer Bengal, a.s 
stated in the Iron Piliar inscription. It is, however, difficult to settle 
this point. The record of Samudra Guptals conquests gives him 
cx'edit for conquering certain remote parts of Bengal, which ai’e 
named Samatata which was probably to the east of Tainralipti and 
bordered on the sea, as stated by Hiuen Tsang '; and Davaka which 
is located in Assam, as already explained. The other conquest of 
Samudra Gupta in eastern India is stated to be Kamarupa or Assam. 
It may thus be inferred that the conquest of Bengal proper, of its 
central parts, was the w^ork of his father, while his own work was 
the completion of his father’s work by conquering the outlying 
paiis of Bengal. In this view, as has been stated above, ‘with the 
conquest of Bengal, and his rear thus secured, Chandx'a Gupta I 
was able to push his ’ conquests farther up to Prayaga and then 
beyond it up to Saketa or Oudh, as stated in the passage from t 
Piirdna with reference to Chandra Gupta’s dominion, which m 
be correctly understood in the light of this theory.’ One has 
admit the fact that Bengal formed a part of the Gupta emp 
under Chandra Gupta II, because under his son, Kumara Gupta I, 
its northern part figured as a province of the Gupta empire and 
was known as Pundravardhana-Bhufcti. One has also to find out 
which Gupta ejnperor was fhe conqueror of Bengal. The diflicul 
of this view is that by no sli'etch of imagination can Chand 
Chxpta I figure as a conquei’or of territories in the Panjab a 
North-West which Saixiudra Gupta was the first of the Gupta kin 
to deal with. As regards annexation of Bengal to the Gupta empir 
it may have been the work of either Chandra Guota I or Cliani 
jupta II in the absence of any 
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There is the last theory that the conqueror of Bengal was 
Chandra Gupta II himself, who may be thus identified with king 
Chandra, the record of whose conquests applies very well to him. 

On paleographical grounds^ the pillar inscription presents a 
script which is similar to that of the Allahabad Pillar inscription, 
Brahmi of the northern class of the 5th century A.n. 

The grounds of identification of Chandra Gupta II with king 
Chandra appear to be deeper historical grounds. The recently 
discovered Mathura inscription of Chandra Gupta 11 as the first 
Gupta emperor whose inscription has been discovered in that city 
shows that the last outpost and stronghold of Aaka-Kushan power 
at Mathura succumbed to the onrush of Gupta expansion. The 
full details of the struggle between the Gupta empire and the Saka 
power have not been fully and critically studied. The Gupta 
conquest of the Saka Kshatrapa kingdom of Surashtra and 
Kathiawad in western India does not admit of any doubt on account 
of the unimpeachable evidence furnished by the coins of his Saka 
predecessors, as has already been stated. But it appears that this 
conquest was the euimination of his previous conquest of Saka 
territory in other parts of northern India. He undertook an 
expedition against the Vahlikas by getting across the seven mouths 
, of the Sindhu. He thus followed in the wake of his father’s con- 
quests of the territories of the Devaputras, Shahis and Shahanu- 
shahis, who represented the remnants of the retreating Kushan 
power in the north-west up to Balkh but perhaps his conquest 
remained to be completed by his son. 

There seems hRve been a recrudescence of ^aka power 
under Rudrasena II whose coins date from A.n. 348 to 378 and give 
him the title of Mahakshatrapa which was for a long time in 
abeyance (from a.d. 305 to 348) . As shown' by Rapson, in the first 
part of this period there were two Kshatrapas and in the latter 
part there was no issue of their coins at all. It was probably due 
to the unrest created by invasions launched by Pravarasena I 
Vakataka, and followed by Samudra Gupta. Under the next 
Vakataka king, Pnthivisena I, there was further expansion of 
Vakataka power i^iilting in a corresponding decline of Kshatrapa 
power, so much So dmt some coins of the Kshatrapa Rudrasena are, 
according to Scott, ttuht condition, and, therefore, unworn,’ 
probably showing that these coihs were ‘secreted and hidden away,’ 
owing to poMcsiliU^est:, I^thivisena II,. ie. after A.n. 375 

th^rseems power under 

'.Rudrasena . 'll f-lid , '-IR ■ and ' his successor 

’ wjboi was his sister’s son. This' 

ex|mnsion of Ibeqame: tbis a hi^ee to the.Gu^ta 







as killed by Chandra Gupta 11 according to ^na must 
his Bimhasena. 

been already stated, the destruction of Baka power in 
iia was a long process, a war of about twenty vears, 


personal name was Chandra, while Gupta was added to it as his 
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Date. His earliest date is Gupta year 96=:a.d. 415 as stated 
ia the 'Bilsaci inscription 10 of Fleet) found in Eta district. 
It refere to the reign of “'ever»extending victory’ (abhivarddhammia- 
vijaya-rajyd) of the new king, ‘the son of Mahadevi DharmadevL’ 
An inscription on a lingam found at Karamadanda in the Fyzabad 
district and now kept at Lucknow Museum mentions the date 117 
of Gupta era=:A.D. 436, ‘the fame of Kiimara Gupta being tested by 
the waters of the four dcemis’ {Chaturiidadhi-salilAsvddita-yaso) , 
and a minister of Kumara Gupta I whose father was also a minister 
of the king’s father. The long Mandasor Stone inscription of 


493™a.d. 436 and the time when Kumara Gupta ‘was reigning 


earth or Mother India under Kumara Gupta I was an extensive 
eiiipire. Mother India is described as having ‘her swinging 
wiefehale formed by the rollmg four oceans’ and ‘breasts by the 
mountains Sumeru and Kailasa.’ This means that Sumeru and 
Kailasa formed the northern boundaries of the empire, the Vindhyan 
forests (Van&nta) its southern boundaries, and the seas those on 
the other two sides. Thus Kumara Gupta I was at the zenith of 
his power and Gupta empire had its largest extent in a.d. 436. 

The inscription bears another date, Malava year 529 (Vatsara- 
sateshiL panchasu vhhiatyadhikeshu niavasu chahdeshu) 472 

which falls within the reign of the later King Puru Gupta. 

The main facts recorded by the inscription are : (1) A 
temple of the Sun (dtpta-rasmi) was constructed by silk-cloth 
weavers (pattavayaih) organized as a guild (sremhhutaih) at the 
city called Dasapura (modern Mandasor, the chief town of the 
Mandasor district of Gwalior State in the western Malwa 
division Of Central India) ; to which they emigrated from the Lata 
Vishaya , (west of west Malwa, with Navasarika or Nausari as one 
of its chief cities), in spite of the discomforts (asuklvdni) of the 
journey, being attracted by the virtues of the kings of the country 
(desa-partthiva-guijMpahriinh ) . These local kings are mentioned 
as (i) Vi^vavarmma, Nfipa and Goptd^ (ii) his son Bandhuvarmma 
Nfipd .who was then the governor (palayati) of Dasapura. The 
copsttpictiopmf the Sun-temple is stated to, have taken place in tlio 
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The Malava ei'a is also known as Krifa era but it was known as 


appears to 


first century A.n. The inscription rightly records that in A.n. 436 
it was Kumara Gupta I who was ruling over the Gupta empire. 

(21 In the course (samMltena) of a long time (hahunii kalena ) , 


of this temple fell into disrepair. And now (adfuma) , the whole 
of this noble (udarmn) temple of the Sun {Bhanii-mato grihmh) 
was once again (hhuyah) mconstructed (samskdritam) by the 
same philanthropic (uMra) guild (^re?w). And so once again the 
whole of this noble city {purmh akhilam tiddrmi) was decorated 
(alamkritam.) with this best of buildings (hhcwana-varena) , as the 
cloudless sky (nahho vimalam) is decorated with the Moon or god 
^arhgi’s breast with Ka/asthuhlia jewel. As stated above, the 
reconstruction of the temple took place after a long interval from 
the time of its first construction in A.n, 436. The reconstruction took 
place in the Mialava year 529 ?=a.d. 4?i2 in the time of ‘other kings’ 
who are called pdrtthivas ov local kings of this region.; Thus, while 
the first date refers itself to the time of Kumara Gupta I, and of his 
feudatories, the second date is later and belongs to other kings. 

Another inscription, the Gangdhar inscription of Visvavarman 
(No. 17 of Fleet) bears an earlier date, Malava year 480==a.d. 423. 
Tlie inscription states that in the time of ■Visyavarmma, son of 
Naravarmma, ‘that bravest of kings ruling the earth’ (Tasmin 
prasdsti malilm nripati-pravire) , his minister (Sachiva) , who was 
‘the third eye of the king’ (Rdjnas-tritiyam-ipa chakshuh), caused 
to be built (1) a temple of Vishnu, (Vishuj'Ofp SthMinfim) by his 
worthy sons (Sri-Vallahhaih) , Vishnubhata, and Haribhata (2) a 
temple of the Divine Mothers full of female ghouls {ddkvhx- 
samprahirnnam) and (3) a large well of drink^g water. 

Another date of Kumara Gupta is the year 129~a.d, 448 
given in the Mankuwar (Allahabad district) Stone Image inscrip- 
tion which curiously calls Kumara Gupta not Mahdr&jddhirdja but 
only MahdrdjaS'n. It may be explained as the error of the scribe, 
or as indicating deterioration in the status pf Kumfira Gupta during 
the later years of Hs reign troubled by the invasions of enemies, 
as alluded to in the Bhitari inscription of Skanda Gupta (Fleet 
No. 13) . But the latter supposition is unlikely against the evidence 
of three inscriptions of the same tirtiOi yiz., two 
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and tlie Baigrain plate 'inscription of the sa.rae year 128. All these 
.inscriptions show- that. the authority, of Kumara Gupta . I as -para- 
moiiiit .sovereign -'Tvas- fully recognized, in eastern India which was 
administered under the ' Gupta ' emperor by his. Governors ruling 
over Its different provinces like Pundravardhana-hli.wJcti At least 
. for ',4: .years, g.e. 124-128,. the Governor . of North Bengal under 
ICumara ^t'jriipta I continued to 'be Ujjftrifca .Ghiiatadatta, while 
.KumamimUya. Vetravarma'.a ruled over Kotivarsha as its Vishaya^ 
pati .or. District. Magistrate, , Another inscription dated 120 =a.d,. 439 
has been recently discovered at Kalaikuri in Bogra District in North 
Bengal,':'.' 

The .latest known date of Kumara Gupta I occurs on an inscrip- 
tion on one of his silver coins and is read as g.e. 136= a.d. 455 
(MSB, 1894,. p,. 175). .7. 

Family. .-.The only queen of Kumira Gupta I mentioned in the 
extant inscriptions .is Anantadevi, The Bhitari Seal inscription of 
Kumira Gupta III mentions Anantadevi as Mahadevi, or Chief 
Queen, who is also described as the mother of Maharajadhiraja 
Pura Gupta. Kumara Gu^Dta I had another son who immediately? 
succeeded him, viz. Skanda Gupta, as is stated in the Bihar and 
Bhitari Stone Pillar inscriptions (Fleet, Nos. 12 and 13). But the 
name of the mother of Skanda Gupta is not mentioned in the 
inscriptions unless it is taken to be DevakI mentioned in the Bhitari 
Pillar inscription. The inscription mentions Devaki as the mother 
of Krishna but mentions Skanda Gupta’s mother as a weeping 
widow to whom Skanda Gupta brings the glad tidings of the victory 
won by him against his enemies, just as Krishna rushed to his 
mother Devaki after his enemies were slain. As Krishna’s mother 
was not a widow, there is no point in bringing together in this 
reference the two Devakis except on the basis that Skanda Gupta’s 
mother happened to have the same name as Kiishna’s mother. 

According to Dr E. ,N. Dandekar (History of the Guptas^ 
p. 102) , Queen Anantadevi, mother of Pura Gupta, was a Kadamba 
princess. The Talgunda Pillar inscription of Kadamba king 
Kakusthavarman refers, to his matrimonial connexion with the 
Guptas. KSkusihavarman and Kumara Gupta I were con- 
temporaries. This is shown by some, Western Gahga records 
according to which ICidshi^varman, the second son of Kakustha- 
varman, whose sister was married to the Ganga king Madhava III, 
belonged hi. the period A.l>. 475-500 and therefore his father must 
have lived earlier, e. A.Di 435-475, The Bihar Stone Pillar inscrip 
tion of Skanda- Gupta is supposed to mention another wife of 
Kumara Gupta, the sister of some minister of his, 
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Budha Gupta is taken to be another son of Kumara Gupta 1. 
fiiis is suggested by Yuan Cliwang calling Budha Gupta a son of 
Sakraditya. Sakra iimj' be ec[uated with Mahendra and Sakraditya 
with Mahendraditya, the title assumed by KLimara Gupta I on 
his coins. 

Another soji ul Kumai’a Guptii i .may bo Inkem to be 
Ghatofckacha Gupta mentioned as Sr'i Ghatotkacha Gupta hi an 
inscri|)tion on a VaisalJ seal. It may be noted that aiiolher Vaisali 
seal mentions Maharaja Sri Govinda Gupta as a son of Chandra 
Gupta II who was his Viceroy at that place. Perhaps Ghatotkacha 
Gupta who was a Prince (as indicated by the prefix Sri added to 
his name) was a Viceroy under Kumara Gupta L A Ghatotkacha 
Gupta is also mentioned in the Tumain fragmentary inscription of 
Gupta, year 116= a.d. 435 found at the place it calls Tumbavana, 
a village in the Esagarh district of Gwalior State near Eran. This 
inscription throws new light on Gupta history in its locality. Its 
line 1 i-efers to Samudra Gupta and eulogizes Chandra Gupta II 
w'ho conquered the earth as far as the ocean. Line 2 mentions his 
son Kumara Gupta I as protecting the earth as a chaste and devoted 
wife, showing that there was no dimunition in the extent of the 
empire under him nor in his authority which was strengthened by 
his popularity. Line 3 contains the significant reference to 
Ghatotkacha Gupta as having won by his arms the great fame 
achieved by his ancestors. Line 4 gives the date of the inscription 
and also states that Kumara Gupta was then ruling over the earth. 
Thus this Ghatotkacha Gupta of the inscription may be identified 
with Sri Ghatotkacha Gupta of the seal, but the difficulty is that 
it is a far cry from Vaisali to Airikina of which apparently 
Ghatotkacha Gupta was the provincial Governor under his father 
Kumara Gupta I. Only the dates of the seal and the inscription 
tally. There is another piece of evidence regarding -Ghatotkacha 
Gupta in a coin noticed by Allan (Gupta Coins^ pp. liv and 14&). 
The coin has on Ohv, the legend Ghato below ; igu) pta (fp ) . If 
these three Ghatotkacha Guptas are one and the same persons, it 
is to he assumed that his original status at VaiSali where he served 
under the Crown Prince Maharaja Govinda Gupta as its Governor 
was now improved by his transfer under Kumara Gupta I as his 
Governor in East Malwa' (M. B. Garde in lA, 1920, pp. 114, 115; 
El, XXVI, p. ,117). It appeal’s from the klandasbr record oi; thb 
Malava year 524=a.d. .467 issued by Dattabhata, son of Govinda. 
Gupta’s general . Vayurakshita, i that .he also the- Viceroy in 
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ijve'ilis.' We iiave .aireaciy sGeii iliat tii€‘ Uupta eiupire did nut 
isi.uler any diiaunition o£ its extent and authority under ixinnarii 
uupta up to the date o! Uie I)amodarpur Copper-plate and ±>aigraui 
piaie inscriptiuiis ol .A.D. 443 and 4411, 'ilie vastness oi ins domunuu 
iS also reilected not merely in the wide distribution ot his mscnjj- 
lions. hut also oi his comage,. i'or mstancej the hnd-spots oi his silver 
comage With the hgure . ot Car uda stamped on : the Hev. indicate 
that he, was able -to retain intact nis lather's conquests in weslei-n 
ihciia. The other class' of silver corns /with the Teacuck Her. 
points by its provenance to his hold on the central parts oi the 
t'lnpirej the valley of .the 'Ganges, , 

Aiian considers that some oi the coins of w'estera India whicii 
show soine variations TToni iksliatrai^a coins were in circulation in 
districts outside ikshatrapa dommioii. bimilarly, there is another 
class of Sliver coins which are more allied to the coins of Traikutaka 
dynasty and were probably in circulation in southern Gujarat. And, 
again, there is a numerous series of silver-plated coins with a copper 
core found only around the site of ancient Valabhi, where, 
accordingly, they were in circulation, it may also be noted that 
■'the; other hnd-spdts.'.of 'the coins, of .'KLurnara,. .Gupta i in western 
ihdia are. Ahhiedataad, Satara, the States of .JShawanagar -and 
iiawanagar, and EUichpur. These western issues were carried far 
and wide by merchants, as they have been most commonly found 
at places like Benaies, Ajodhya, Muttra, Kanouj, Hamirpur, 
Saharaiipur, Buriya on the Jumna (Allan, p. exxx) . 

^ It may be thus surmised on the basis of all this epigraphic and 
numismatic evidence that Kumara Gupta I may be credited not 
merely with the negative and static work of maintaining in toto his 
imperial inheritance but also with some positive and dynamic 
exploits in adding to the extent of that inheritance by some new 
conquests and records. But the fact of these conquests achieved 
by him is indicated by his issue of the significant Asvamedha type 
of gold coinage bearing on Oba. the legend Jayati divam Kurmrah 
(Kumara conquers heaven) and, on Rev. Sri Aivamedhamahendrah. 
The celebration of horse-sacrifice is a sure proof of some con- 
siderable conquests achieved by the king. 

If the legehds on coins are any indications of history, the power 
and glory of the Gupta empire seem to be at their highest under 
Kumkea Oupta I. We may instance the following legends : 
(1) Vijitdvanir avanipatili^ The Lord of the earth who has 
conquered the earth’; (2) MaMtalam jayati, ‘who conquers the 
whole earth’; (3) KshiUpatirajito Vijayi Mahendrasimho divam 
jayati, ‘the Lord ci the earth, the unconquered conqueror, 
Mahendrasiihha, conquers heaven’; ' , (4) Sdkshddiva Narasirhho 
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^S'im?ia”Malief]^dro, like another Narasiiiiha or incarnation 

of Vishn.u is Simha-Maliendra’; (5) Yndlii Simha-Vikranah. wilb 
the valour of a lion in war’; (6) Vyaghrahata-'pardkrama, ‘possessed 
of the strength and prowess of the tiger’; (7) Giiptakula-Vyomasasi. 
‘the Moon in the firmament of the Gupta dynasty*; and (8) Gupta- 
Kulcmalachandro, ‘the Moon without spots in the Gupta dynasty. 
Some of these legends which endow Kumara Gupta I with some 
singular epithets describing him as the glory of the Gupta tamily 
upon which he shed lustre like the Moon, attributing to him the 
invincible valour of both the lion and the tiger, and comparing him 
to that embodiment of supreme power, Vishpu as Narasimha, must 
have been inspired by an adequate record of military achievements. 

But this Moon among the Guptas seems to have suffered an 
eclipse in later years. There was a set-back in Gupta imperial 
history, as is indicated in an inscription belonging to the reign of 
his son and successor, Skanda Gupta, the Bhitari Stone Filial 

The mscrlption refers to ‘enemies prepared foi 


fortunes (viplutam vamsa-Jbalcstimtm} , i-uesc 
specified as Pushyamitras who had their resources of man-power 
and wealth fully mobilized (sctmudita-hala^kosUn) to try con- 
clusions with the Gupta empire whose yoke they were pr^armg 
to throw off as its feudatories. Skanda Gupta^^as Ctovm Prince, 
was given the necessary training (sdTkMhMpodeiaiy be applied 
for subduing these enemies (pareshmh pmihite). YPhese Pushy a- 
mitras may be identified with those who are ^ciated m the 
Vishnu Pumna ^ with the .allied peoples caUed Patuimtras, 
Durmitras, and others of the region knovto ds Mekala of the 

^"^Tt^may S^noted that Mekala supplies jioint of contact between 
Gupta and ^akataka history. In the Balghat;fiopper-plates of 
Vakgttaka king Prithivishena II, reignty, 

Narendrasena (a.b. 435-470) 

Mekala, and Malwa. Narendrasena as the 

sovereign of the entire Vindhyan. 
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Kos^la/ Md^ala, and Andhra, as als^ of the Kadamba 

kingdom in the south. Thus he was contesting Gupta overlordship 
in parts of western: India and was coming into conflict with Skanda 
Gupta whose defeat of the peoples of Mekala gave a set-hack to his 
aggression. That is why Narendrasena’s son Prithivishena II found 
hi.s family to be sunken’ and had to undertake the task of ^raising 
and restoring ity as stated in the inscription. Thus the enemies 
whom Skanda Gupta had to deal with included the Vakatakas, 
along with the Pushyamitras and other peoples of Mekala. After 
Skanda Gupta, the Vakatakas I'ecovered their lost ground and glory 
by the conquests of Prithivishena II who was able to assume the 
title ‘ Kdsak-MekaL^-MdlauadMpati/abka/arckitasasana/ as Lord 
of Kosaia, Mekala, and Milava. The time of Prithivishena 11 is 
c. A.i>. ■ 470-485. . ■ , ■ ■ 

^ The defeat of the Pushyamitras by Skanda Gupta was com- 
plete. The panegyrist says that he was able to ‘place his left foot 
on their king as his footstool’ (hshitipa-charaxia-plthe ) . 

The unsullied fame (amala ktrti) of this exploit, the purity of 
his character^ (suhhram charitam ) , are sung with great gratification 
(pantushti) in all quarters (disi disi) by all down to children 
(dkumdram manushyaili,) \ 

But the full programme of subjugation of the enemies of the 
empire was not accomplished by Skanda Gupta in his father’s life- 
time. It was after his father’s death (pitari divamupete) that he 
was able ‘to subdue all his enemies by the prowess of his arms’ and 
to rehabihtate once again, (pratishtlmpya hhuyah) the submerged 
(mphita) fortune, of his. family’. He brought the glad tidings of 
his complete victory, 0itamm„ in the absence of his deceased 
lather, to the widowed Queen, his mother, and ‘fiUed her eyes with 
tears of joy’. He firmly established (pratishtMpya) the power of 
his family and empire^ which was shaken by its enemies and 
ottering to its fall (pctriQhalitoTh vamsam ) . 

Eeligious and Charitable Endowments, These endowments 
represent the principal religions of the country. The Bilsad 
mscription refers to, a temide of god Svami-Mahasena (Kdrtikeya). 
’The Mankuwar Buddha Image inscription refers to the construction 
of an image (praUrM) Buddha Bhavagav^, the perfectly 
eMightened One (Sairiyak Samhuddha) and of unrefuted doctrine 
(Svamataviruddha) by. Bhikshu Buddhamitra in Gupta year 
129=a.i>, 448 who may be identified from this , date with Buddha- 
^tra, the teacher of Vasubandhu (lA, 1912, p! 244). The Sanchi 
Stone inscription of 3.3;:=:a.d. 450 records the gift of (1) 12 dl-mras 
tor feeding daily out of the interest of the amount one new recruit 
Dt a Bhikshu {Scii^ha-madhya-pTavishtaka ) ; (2) 3 dimras and 
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(3) 1 dmara for provision out of the interest of the fund for 
permanent lighting of lamps before the images of the Buddha. These 
gifts were made by Updsikd Harisvamini, wife of Sanasiddha, for 
the sake of her parents (probably out of her Siri-dhana) to the 
Arya Samgha of Kakanadabota — Sri-Mahavihara who were to hold 
them as permanent trust-fund (akshaya-nwi) , keeping its corpus 
intact and spending only the income of the endowments in aid of 
its beneficiaries (Fleet, No. 62) . 

The Karmadanda Stone Lihga inscription of the year 117-“ 
A.D. 436 invokes Mahadeva and records the gift made by a Minister 
of Kumara Gupta I, Prithivishena by name, for the worship, with 
proper and righteous offerings, of Prithivisvara (Mahadeva) , 
probably the Unga on which the inscription is incised. The genea- 
logy of Prithivishena is interesting from the social point of view. He 
belonged to a Brahmana family, the son of Chandra Gupta’s 
Kumdramatya ^ ^ikharasvamin, who was the son of Vishnu- 
palitabhatta, the son of Kuram^avyabhatta, of the Chhandogas, 
whose gotras were Asva and Vajin. The donees also are stated to 
have been Brahmanas from Ayodhya, who were living in the 
vicinity of Mahadeva Sailesvara, belonged to various gotras and 
cliaranas, and were proficient in tapa and svddhydya, ascetic 
practices and Vedic study, in Mantra, Sutra, Bhdshya, and 
Pravachana. There is also a reference to the festival called 
Devadroni, a procession of images (of ^iva) or idols. 

The construction of a temple for worship of the Sun is the 
subject of the Mandasor inscription already noticed. 

The Udayagiri Cave inscription of the year 106=a.d. 425 ‘in 
the prosperous reign of the best of Gupta kings’ refers to the 
construction of an image (dhriti) of Jina-vara P^rsva at the mouth 
of a cave (guha-mukha) by iSankara who hailed from a re^pn of 
the north like Uttarakuru (Fleet, No. 61) . 

Another inscription records the installation of a Jaina image at 
Mathura in the year 113 ^ a.d. 432 (Ff, II. 210) , 

Among charitable endowments may be mentioned that of a 
Sattra (alms-house) with 10 dtmras and another with 3 dlnaras 
at Gadhwa (No. 8 of Fleet) . - 

Another Gadhwa inscription (Fleet, No. 9) refers to a gift of 
12 dvmras for the perpetual maintenance of a charitable hall or 
alms-house (sadd-sattra) . 

We have already seen how the Gahgdhar inscription refers to 
the construction of temples of Vishnu, ^Sakti (the Divine Mother), 
and also the construction of a large well of drinking water. This 
inscription shows how in the same family worship was offered 
equally to the two seemingly opposed cults of Vaishnavism and 
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Tantrikism and how father and son could be votaries of different 
cults.. . .. . 

Iho Dlianaidaha Copper-plate inscription records a gift of land 
made by a goverment servant (dyuktaka) to a Samavedin 
Brahmana (El, XVII, p. 345). The Damodarpur Copper-plate 
grai^nt of a.d. 443 records the sale of land by government to a 
Brahmana to help him in the performance of his agnihotra rites. 
The second Damodarpui' grant of a.d. 447 records another sale by 
government of land to a Brahmana for the maintenance of his five 
daily sacrifices ('pancha-mahdyajnas) . The Baigram Copper-plate 
grant of the same date records gift of land to the temple of 
Govinda-Svami. 

The Kalaikuri Copper-plate inscription of c. 120 = a.d. 439 
records the gift of land made by a group of traders, writers, and 
record-keepers to three learned Brahmins to finance their daily 
performance of Pancha-Mahayajnas. 

Thus the religious endowments of the times represented the 
different religions then prevailing in the country such as Buddhism 
and Jainism and those centering round the Brahminical deities 
Vishnu, Siva, Kartikeya, Sakti, and Surya. These religions also 
inspired social service as a form of worship of God embodied in 
humanity, of Nara-Nardyana. 

Architecture. Some examples of architecture are mentioned 
in^ the inscriptions. The Gangdhar Stone inscription mentions 
Visvavarman equipping his citv. bnilt nn ^ 



The Bilsa^ inscription refers to the construction of a gateway 
with a flight of steps (pratoli) at the temple of god SvamT- 
■Mahasena.: . ■ s ^ 

Adimiiistration. The empire is called Prithivi (Mandasor 
inscription). The emperor is given the titles of Parama-^daivata, 
Parama-hhattdraka, and Maharajadhiraja (as in Damodarpur 
Copper-plates). Below the emperor was the feudatory or the local 
king called severally Nrlpa, Nripati, Pcirthiva or Goptd (Mandasor 
inscription). The local kingdom was called a Desa^.g., Desa~ 
pdrtMva (Ih) . 

The empire was divided for administrative purposes into Pro- 
vinces. A Province was called a Bhukti. A Province was sub- 
divided into Districts called Visliayas. Under Kumara Gupta I, 
Pundravardhana-b/ia;fcti looms large in several inscriptions. These 
show that for 4 years, g.e. 124-128— a.d. 443-447, this Bhukti was 
ruled by Governor Chiratadatta. The title of provincial Governor 
w&s Uparika’-Mahdrdjd. Under him was Vishayapati or the 
District Magistrate. Thus Vetravarma Vishayapati of 

Kotivarsha. The term Adhishthdwa was applied to the head-? 
quarters of the District. The District Office was called 
Vishayddhikamna (Damodarpur Gopper-plates, 1 and 2) . The 
Dhanaidaha (Rajshahi district) grant of year 128 mentions 
another District or Vishaya called Khi'^ (ta) para which 
might have been also a Vishaya of Pundravardhana-bhufcfi, 
but the name of the Bhukti cannot be clearly traced. The Baigram 
Charter of year 128 = a.d. 447 was issued from a District Office, 
Vishayddhikamna, located at the town called Panchanagari. The 
District Officer is also named. He was Kulavriddhi, and had the 
title Kumdrdmdtya. The Mandasor inscription gives a glowing 
account of the prosperity of a District of Western India, viz., 
LMa-Vishaya, A District had its Sub-division called TTthi- The 
officer in charge of the Sub-division is called Ayuktaka in the Kalai 
kuri inscription. ■ . ■ ' , . * I ; ' i !. 

We have already seen that some of the Princes served as 
provincial Governors, Prince Govinda Gupta was the Governor of 
Tira-hhukti under Chandra Gupta II, while Prince Ghafotkacha 
Gupta was Governor of . Airikina-pradEesa (another term for 
Province) . Earlier, he perhaps served under Prince Govinda, Gupta 
in a high and responsible office so as to issue . seals in his name. 
Both his seals and those of Govinda Gupta were found together at 
Vaisali (Basarh) , as already stated.^ ■ ' - , ' ^ ^ " 

The Baigram Charter indicates an interesting administrative, 
practice. The Vishayapati Kulavpiddhi is mentioned; as directly 
:|)aymg his homage to the emperor, as indicated by the expression 
Bhattaraka-padJanudhyata, and not tcnddHng that homage to his 
’ ' . II , ' ■ ' - i 

^ ' ; ' - '’’V ■ c'' i ; 
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immeclicUo supei'ioj*. the provincial chief. It was because the 
appomhnerh of the Visliayapatis or DistricL Magistrates was made 
by the emperor himself who entered into direct relations with such 
responsible officers. The Damodarpur Plates, on the other hand, 
definitely state that the Vishayapati was appointed by the Uparika 
or Governor of the Province (tanniyuktaka) . The two statements 
may be reconciled by the consideration that the appointment of the 
District Officer by the Governor was subject to formal sanction bv 
the king to whom the homage of both was due. 

Besides these Provincial Governors and District Officers, there 
were Ministers in attendance on the emperor at the headquarters 
of government. One such Minister is named Prithivishena who 
came to his exalted office by heredity. At first he started as a 
Mmitn with the title Kumdrdmdtya but was later promoted to the 
higher office of M^ahdhalddhikrita as the executive head of both 
civil and military administration (Karmadanda inscription). The 
term for a Minister was also Sachiva (Mandasor inscription) . 

The Damodarpur Copper-plates' give some interesting details 
of local administration. The district headquarters were called 
■ Adhishtlidnas where were located the District Offices and Courts 
called Adhikaranas. The District Magistrate was associated in his 
■administration (puroge samvijavaharati) with an Advisory Council 
of non-officials representing the different interests of the locality 
vm (1) Nagara-Sreshfhl President of the Town Corporation 
.(Mayor) , (2) Sarthavdha, representative of the Guild of Merchants 

(3) Prathmna^kulika, Chief of the Guild of Artisans and 

(4) _ Pmthama-Tmyastha. Chief of the Union of Writers or Smnbes 

Chief Secretary. ' ’ 

, Kalaikuri inscription gives some details of administration 

of the Sub-division of a District called Vithi, as stated above It 
mentions the Srihgavera VitM, and the office (adUkarana) of the 
ub-dmsion located at its headquarters or civil station, the town 
n^ed Purnakasika. The Sub-divisional Officer, like the District 
Officer, was associated in his administration with a Council of non- 
official members called VUhi-Mahattaras or the Elders of the 
locality, and Kutumhins or representative householders. The staff 
of the Sub-divisional Office included the Keepers of Records called 
Pustapulas clerks OT scribes called Kai/astbas, and Kulikas or 
representetive craftsmen to deal with the interests of local 
handicrafts. 7 

^ansactions relating to land formed an important part of the 
functions of the District Magistrate, Vishayapati. Government gave 
facilities to private donors intending to make gifts of land for a 
religious pr q charitable purpose. Such gifts were facilitated by a 
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(a7iuoritta-‘apraddkshaya--nivl). At the concluding stage of the 
transaction, the Mahaf taras and others were empowered to take 
measurement of the land by 8X9 reeds and then separate it from 
other plots (apavinchhya) . The sale price of land is also indicated. 
|Tt was at the mte oi Z dinar as io:^^ 1 ktdyavdpa. The word kuly a 
may be connected with kula which, according to Kulluka (on Manu 
VII, 119), means that amount of land which can be ploughed by 
two ploughs. Vdpa means the area which is sown. According to 
Sanskrit lexicons, 1 kwZi/a=: 8 drones. In Damodarpur Copper- 
plate No. 2, the land bought was 5 dronas=zf^ kulyavdpa, 1 kuly a- 
vdpa being=:8 drona-vApas. [Dhanaidaha Copper-plate inscription 
of the year 113 (El, XVII, p. 345); Damodarpur Copper-plate 
inscriptions, No. 1 of year 124; No. 2 of year 129; and some data 
cited for comparison from No. 3 undated (jEI, XV. pp. 113 f)]. 

An inscription on a Copper-plate of Gupta year 120= a.d. 439 
and thus belonging to the reign of Kumara Gupta I has been 
recently discovered at a village called Kalaikuri in Bogra District 
of North Bengal which has contributed so much to Gupta History 
by its other inscriptions found in the Bogra, Rajshahi, and Dinajpur 
Districts such as the five Damodarpur inscriptions and those of 
Baigram, Paharpur, or Dhanaidaha. The inscription has been 
edited and published by Dr. D, C. Sircar (I.H.Q., XIX) . It is 
noteworthy for some of its concrete touches and details and new 
data of local administration. It mentions the city of Pundra- 
vardhana (identified with modern Mahasthan) as the capital of the 
Bhukti or Province of that name, ^rihgavera is identified with 
modem Singra Police station in the Natore Sub-division of Rajshahi 
•^district. The Record also mentions the individual names of all the 
i^nfficers and parties concerned in its transaction, names of KuUkas, 
'^Ayasthas, PustapAlas, the .Vithl-Mahattaras, and also of the 
^M.utumhins who are quite' numerous. The three Brahmin 
i beneficiaries are also named and described- as being proficient in 
the four Vedas and belonging to the Vajasaneya-Charana. 
j ~ The inscription mentions the usual conditions for the validity 
of an application for land, viz. (T) that the land applied for must 
be fallow and not settled so that its transfer was not subject to 
compensation payable, to, the dispossessed proprietor (apratikara ) ; 
(2) that it,j?^ould be given in perpetuity and remain as Akshaya- 
nlvl; (3) ^t it should be given for; a public or religious purpose 
(such as -performance of the five daily, sacrifices in the present 
case) ; and (4) that it be paid for at the customary rate of the 
locality {marydda ,) , The Application is then referred, as usual, to 
the Pustapdlas for report. In the present case, .they reported that 
it was in order^ ip accordance with (anuvfiUa) the customs of the 
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FftMy aad did not Miitate in any way against the interests of the 
State (Ndsti virodhah kaschit) . 

The inscription also shows that it was not always possible to 
find the required land situated in one area. In the present case, the 
application was for 9 kulyavdpas oi land, out of which eight had 
to be found out of 3 villages and the remaining one in a fourth 
village. Even of the strips of land situated in the same village, . 
their revenues (pmvesya) were payable to different owners or 
landlords. These facts indicate that there was considerable pro- 
gress achieved in these parts of rural Bengal in intensive cultiva- 
tion and farming coupled with the creation of small holdings under 
the laws of inheritance leading to their fragmentation. 

Another interesting inscription to be noted in this connexion 
is the Baigram (Bogra district) Copper-plate inscription dated 
Gupta year 128— A,D. 447-48 and thus belonging to the time of 
Kumara G-upta I. The emperor is not named but is referred to in 
the expression Bhattdrakapdda. 

The inscription' gives some interesting administrative data, some 
of which are repeated in the Damodarpur inscriptions discussed 
above. The repetition is useful as pointing to established 
administrative traditions, practices and institutions. 

Two householders of the locality (vdsM^ya-kutumhl) named 
Bhoyila and Bhaskara, brothers, wanted to make a gift of land to 
the temple (Demkula) of Govindasvami which was founded by 
their father but was poorly endowed (alpa-vrittika ) . They wanted 
to create provision for repair (pratisamskdra) oi the breaches 
(kkanda) and cracks (phutta—sphota) of the temple and also for 
supply of requisites of worship such as scents (gandha), incense 
(dhupa), light (dlpa) and flowers. They apply for land to the 
district officer named Kulavnddhi and described as Kumdrdmdtya, 
as already noticed. The district office is called Vishayddhikarana 
and is located at Pahchanagari which was .apparently the head-' 
quarters of the district. • ' i '' t ' '' 

The application was made fdr purchase of 3 kulyavdpas of 
khila (fallow) land which was (1) not paying any rent or revenue 
to the State (samiidayahdhya ) , (2) devoid of vegetation (astamba) 
and hence uncultivated waste, and (3) not' liable for paying 
compensation to any dispossessed proprietor (akmchitprMikara== 

‘ T-M /4 -5 +4 /-» W *1 rl'v*r)/Yi ri^^iTtnnn 


apratikara ) . In addition' Bhoyila applied for 1 . drpnavdpa of ^ 
sthala-vdstu or homestead land which he required for the construe- ‘ , 
tion of talavdtaka,, trenches, and garden, Bhaskara also applied. 


■ the same. Thus these lands Were . uhsf^ttled government Ian 
As shown in the Damodarpur inscriptions, the first stage in; 
insaction is the report, on the. application, of the govemm< 

i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ u I ' I ^ i 
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■ Beuuid-iveepoivs {Fantapillas) who were two in Lhiy case. They 
.recommended the sale oi government lands to private persons on 
the following grounds; 

(1) that the lands are astaviha (devoid of vegetation) and 
kkila (fallow) ; 

(2) that they are incapable of yielding revenue to the king 
{aaniudaya-hahya ) ; 

(3) that there can be no objection to such sale o.n the ground 
of any financial loss to the king {na kaschidrajartliavirodha) from 
sale of lands which did not yield any revenue {airratikam ) ; 

(4) that there is, on the contrary, some material gain 
{u'pachaya) to accrue to the king from its sale, as well as spiritual 
gain in the shape of Dharma; 

(5) that they are located in areas which will not affect the 
cultivation of the settled lands (svakarshcpuwirodhistMne) . 

Thus the sale is approved and effected on the basis of the 
prevailing price being paid. The price paid was 6 dlndras for 

3 kulyavdpas of khila land and 8 silver coins (rupakas) for 
2 dronavdpas of vdistu land. These prices show that, while the rate 
of fallow land was 2 dlndras for 1 kulyavdpa, that for a dwelling site 
was 4 silver coins for 1 drw]>avdpa. Taking the area of 1 kidyavdpa-- 
8 droil^avapas, 1 droy,avdpa o£ udsfit iand=^ jj- oi kulyavdpa=^ 

4 rupakas in value. If we assume the same rate for khila and 
vdstu land, 1 dmdra~16 rupakas on the basis that 1 kidyavdpa of 
khila land is valued at 2 dlmras. But the assumption that the price 
of both the khila and vdstu land is the same is not tenable. While 
khila land is sold in larger quantities on the basis of kulyavdpa as a 
unit, building sites are sold on the basis of a smaller unit of land 
viz., dronaudpa, because a building site is more valuable and costly 
than fallow land and is required in smaller quantity, it is fortunate 
that a proof of this difference in the rates of fallow and building 
land is given in one of the Damodarpur Copper-plate inscriptions 
of the time of Budha 'Gupta stating that 1 kidyavdpa of vdstu 
land=:3 dlndras as against 2 dlivdras for 1 kulyavdpa of khila land, 
as stated in this inscription. 

^ Coins. As has been already stated, Kumara Gupta I is noted 
for the large number of his coins and the variety of their types, 
pointing to the vast extent of the territories within which the 
various types of coins were in circulation. 

Kumara Gupta issued the following types of coins; (1) Archer, 
(2) Swordsman, (3) Asvamedha, (4) Horseman, (5) Lion-slayer, 

(6) Tiger-slayer, (7) Peacock, (8) Pratapa, (9) Elephant-rider. 

ba.s variptips wbipVi avo Ttrai'io+ic»o n-P -i+c! 
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vanipatih Kumamgupto divam jayati; (2) Jayati maMtalam on r. 
and ending with (Kiiwdragri) ytcih on 1.; (3) Jayati mahttalmh mt 
r, with (Ku) mdmgupta on 1.; (4) Parama-rdjddhiriaja^S'n-Ku'mMTa- 
guptali; (5) Kumdra and Mahdrdjddhirdja Sri-Kumdraguptah; 
(6) Guneso malutalam jayati Kumdrah. 

The Re?;, bears the single legend Sn-Mahendrah. 

Swordsman type. This type is an innovation of Kumara Gupta. 
The Obi?, shows ‘king standing 1,, nimbate, wearing waist-cloth and 
jewellery, casting incense with r. hand on altar on 1., while 1. hand 
rests on hilt of sword at his side; Garu^a standard on h. The 
king’s dress does not show the Kushan features noticeable on the 
Archer type. 

The Reu. shows ‘Goddess (Lakshmi), nimbate, seated facing 
on lotus, holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus in 1., which 
rests on hip.’ The Garuda, as usual, is linked with Lakshmi on 
Rev. 

The legend on Ohv. is Gam avajitya sucharitaih Kiimdragupto 
divam jayati and that on Rev. is Srl-Kumdraguptdlj.. 

Asvamedha type. Its Obv. shows ‘Horse standing r., wearing 
breast band and saddle, before sacrificial pole (yupa) on altar, the 
pennons from which fly over its back.’ On Samudra Gupta’s type, 
the horse is not saddled. The Rev. represents ‘Queen (Mahishi 
Anantadevi) standing 1., nimbate, holding chowrie over r. shoulder 
and uncertain object in 1. hand, wearing ear-rings, necklace, 
armlets, and anklets. On 1., is a sacrificial spear bound with fillets.’ 

The Ohv. bears the legend Jayati divam Kumdrah and, 
between legs of horse, svamedha. On one specimen the legend 
reads: Jayatadava Kumdra= Jayati divam. Kumdraguptoyam. On 
the Rev. is the legend Asvamedhamdhendrah. ' ^ 

The figure of Queen on Rev. appears as a religious necessity. 
The legend Jayati divam Kumdrah indicates that by his conquest 
of heaven the king achieves the stetus of god Tndra or Mahendra 
and assumes the appropriate new title, ^'n-Asvdrkedha-Mahendrah. 

Horseman type. This type shows six varieties in their legends. 
The Ohv. shows the standard figure of ‘King riding to r. on fully 
caparisoned horse,’ and the Ren. ‘Goddess ' (Lakshmi) seated to»l. 
on wicker stool, holding > lotus with long stalk and leaves , in 
outstretched r. hand, while 1. rests by her . side.’ There is a variety 
showing the king ‘wearing long sash, the ends of which fly behind’ 
and Goddess .‘offering fruit to peacock.’ Another variety shows 
very distinctly Goddess ‘with r. hand feeding peacock from bunch 
of fruit.’ The Goddesses to be identified as Durgd, the Goddess 
of War, feeding Her Vahana MayCira, on .ike - basis of a pass- 
age in $ri~Chay4i .{;Uttara-Charjitr&,' wMph is a part 
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of Mm'kandeya Purma. The passage describes Goddess Kaumari 
Ambika as M ay um-Vara-V&kdTm and GuTiarupini (resembling 
Kartikeya in appearance) like the Brahman! on Hamsa and Mahes- 
vari on Vrisha. Another passage [XI, 15] describes the Goddess 
as surrounded by peacocks and calls Her Na/myani, 

The type is marked by the following variety of legends on 
Ohv. : (1) Prithivitalam divam jayatyajitah, (2) Kshitipatirajito 
vijayl MahendrasimJio divam jayatL (3) Kshitipaii-rajito vijayz 
Kiim-dragupto divam jayati, (4) Guptakidavyomasast jayatyajeyo- 
jita Mahendrali, (5) GuptakuMmala-chandro Mahendrakarmdjito 
jayati. The legend on Rev. is uniformly A jitamahendrah. 

Lion-slayer type. Its Obv. shows ‘King standing r., wearing 
waist-cloth with sash floating behind and jewellery, shooting lion, , 
which falls backward on r. from leap, with bow in 1. hand, r. drawn 
behind head.’ The Rev. shows ‘Goddess nimbate, seated facing on 
lion couchant r., holding fillet in outstretched r. hand and lotus 
in 1. hand or lotus only.’ The goddess, as usual, is Durgd 
Simhavdharua. 

type are mainly those of legends which are : 
(1) Sdkshdd iva (Narashhho) Simha-Mdhendro jayatyanisam, 
‘Like God Narasimha in flesh and blood, King Simha-Mahendra is 
ever-victorious : ’ (2) Kshitipatirajitamahendrah-KiLmdragupto 

divam jayati : (3) Kumdragupto vijayl Simha-Mdhendro divam 

jayati; (4) Kumaragupto yudhi Simha-vikkramah. 

The legend on the Rev. is Sri-Mahendrasimhah or Simha- 
mahendrah. 

Tiger-slayer type. Its Obv. shows ‘King to 1., wearing waist- 
cloth, jewellery, and head-dress, shooting tiger which falls back- 
wards on 1,, with bow held in r. hand, 1. hand drawing string of 
bow; his r. foot tramples on tiger; crescent-topped standard bound 
with fillet on L’ On Rev. is shown ‘Goddess standing 1, in lotus 
plant (?), holding lotus with long stalk behind her in 1. hand and 
feeding peacock with fruit in r. hand.’ 

The legend on Obv. is Srimdm Vyaghrabalapardhramah and on 
Rev. Kumdraguptodhirdja. 

The goddess feeding peacock is to be taken as goddess Durga, 
as explained above. The peacock introduced on coinage for the 
first time directly suggests the regular Peacock type of coinage. 

Peacock type. The Ohv. shows ‘King, nimbate, standing 1., 
wearing waist-cloth with long sashes and jewellery, feeding peacock 
from bunch of fruit held in r. hand, 1. hand behind him.’ The 
Rev. shows Kartikeya, nimbate, three-quarters to 1., riding on his 
peacock ParavanS, holding spear in 1, hand ovgr shoulder {Sakti- 
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dliaftt), with r. han^ incense on altar on r. (?); the 

peacock on a kind of platform.’ 

The legend on Ohv. is Jayati svabhumau gunamsi, followed by 
five more characters on r., and ends Mahendi'a-Kurnarah on 1. The 
legend on Rev. is Mahendra-Kumurah. 

Pratapa type. The Ob v, shows ‘Male figure, wearing long loose 
robe, with arms on breast in (jndnamiidrd attitude) standing 
facing; on his 1, female figure to r., wearing long loose robe and 
helmet, with shield on 1. arm, and holding out r. hand (closely 
resembling Minerva) ; on his r. a female figure wearing long loose 
robe, standing L, holding out r. hand and resting I on hip; the two 
latter appear to be addressing the central figure; Garuda standard 
behind central figure.’ The Reu, shows ‘Goddess seated facing on 
lotus, holding lotus in uplifted r. hand and resting L on knee.’ 

The legend on Obv. is Kwridraguytah on either side of the 
ceiitral figure. There is a long inscription on the margin, of which 
only the lower parts of the letters remain. on the plan. On the 
Rev. is the legend Sn-Pratdpah after which the type is .named. 

This title may be taken to indicate restoration of his pratapa or 
power by the victories of his Crown-Prince, Skanda Gupta, over the 
Hunas and the Mlechchha peoples. 

The Ohv. type is unique. ‘It seems to be restruck on another, 
perhaps non-Indian coin. The central figure is Indian in style, 
while the two others are quite foreign.’ These probably came from 
the conquered foreign peoples. Kings by tradition had female- 
attendants in their menial service. 

Elephant-rider type. The Ohv. shows ‘King holding goad in r. 
hand, seated on elephant which advances 1.; behind him is seated 
an attendant holding chliatra over him.’ The Rev. shows ‘Lakshmi 
standing facing on lotus flower, grasping stalk of lotus growing 
beside her in her r. hand and holding lotus flower in - 1, ' arm,* 
There is no clue to connect this coinage with Kumara Gupta. The 
elephant is associated with Lakshmi on whose head it pours water ■ 
according to tradition. 

Silver Coins. It is to be recalled that the first Gupta silver 
coinage was inaugurated by Chandra Gupta 11 as the result of his 
conquests of the western Kshatrapa territories in which he had to 
keep in circulation the old familiar coins of the displaced rulers, 
with some modifications indicative of the new regime. But this , 
conquest took place in the later period of his reign and so his silver . - . 
issues are not known for their number or variety. His son, Kumara 
Gupta I, however, had a longer control of these territories and more 


opportunities for issuing his silver coins in greater abundance and 
variety. ■ ' * ‘ V. r"" ‘ ’ - ’ ' ' ■ 

' i V' : . ' 
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They fall broadly under four , classes with seme varieties in 
each. !'■- - . - . 

Class I most closely resembles the. coins of Chandra Gupta II 
and may be regarded as their immediate successors whose features 
they continue such as the Kshatrapa bust on the obverse, traces of 
vcrrshe and corrupt Greek letters and well-executed Garuda on 
reverse with 7 stars above it, and also the same legend : Parama- 
hliagavata Malidrdjadhirdja-Sri-KumxLragiipta-Maliendrddityah, 

It is to be noted that even Skanda Gupta also st)'uck coins of 
this type, proving that they belonged to a particular locality in 
western India, perhaps Surashtra, where Chandra Gupta 11 first 
had to strike these coins. 

Class II does not copy so closely the features of the Kshatrapa 
coins. It omits the Greek letters on the obverse on which the bust 
also is nominally kept up, as well as the figure of Garuda on 
reverse which drops the seven fillets. Thus these coins belonged 
to a locality in western India where Kshatrapa coins were not so 
known. 

Class III, however, returns to Kshatrapa features, carefully 
executed bust and Greek letters on obverse, but rudely treated 
Garuda, which is all body and no neck but with prominent wings, 
on Rev. Their small thick fabric points to their similarity to 
the coins of the Traikutaka dynasty meant for southern Gujarat. 

The legend on Class II is Paramabhdgavata-RdjddhiTdja-Sri- 
Kumdragupta-Mahendrddityah, but on some specimens the first 
word is Bhdgavata and not Paramahhdgavata. 

The legend on Class III is Paramahhdgavata-Mahdrdjddhirdja-- 
Srt Kuindragupta-Mahendradityah. 

The first three classes of silver coins were meant for circulation 
in the western Provinces. 

Class IV comprises silver coinage which was introduced by 
Kumara Gupta I for the first time to the central parts of the Gupta 
empire, in the Ganges valley. As it is far removed from western 
India, it also eliminates most of the Kshatrapa features. For 
instance, the bust on the obverse shows more of portraitui-e. Greek 
letters are replaced by a date in Brahmi. On the reverse, again, 
the degraded Garuda is discarded in favour of a peacock standing 
facing with outspread wings and tail. The peacock here appears 
as the 'vehicle (Pamvdni) of god Kartikeya who is also called 
Kumara, of whom Kumara Gupta was a devotee, as his father 
was a .devotee of Vishnu. 

These coins also discard the Vaishnava legends and bear a 
legend inspired by the military spirit: vijitavamravanipatih 
Kumdragupto divam jayati, 
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The Obverse bears in. numerals .the date 1004-20-i-4=Gupta 
year 124= a.d. 443. Other specimens of this variety bear the dates 
118, 119 and 122 of the Gupta year (D. C, Sircar, Select hiscriptions 

p. 208)., . 

Class V comprises coins which are silver-plated and have a 
core of copper, showing debased issue of the silver coins called for 
by financial stringency. These coins have been found only in a 
particular locality, though in large numbers, round the ancient city 
of Valablii. 

Their Gbu. shows head r. -with traces of Greek letters, and the 
Rev. Garu^a crudely executed. 

The legend is Paramah}iagavata-Ra.jdd}iirdja-STt-Ku7mragupta- 
Wlahendrddityah. 

Copper Coins. Only two specimens of the copper coins of 
Kumara Gupta I are known so far, and they present two types. 
Type I shows on Ohv. king standing 1. wearing waist-cloth and 
jewellery, 1. hand on hip, apparently throwing incense on altar 
with r. hand. The Rev. shows Garuda with outstretched wings 
standing facing and the legend Kumdraguptah. 

The Type 11 specimen shows on Obv. an altar with the legend 
Sri-Ku below it. Its Rev. shows goddess (Lakshmi) seated on lion 
couchant r., facing, holding cornucopia in 1> arm., and lotus in r. 
hand. 
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Ckaptee VII 

SEANDA GUPTA VIKRAMADITYA 

. (c. A.D. 455-467) ■ 

Dates. The date a.d. 455 for Skanda Gupta’s accession to 
sovereignty may be taken from the fact that he was the immediate 
successor of his father Kumara Gupta I on the Gupta throne. This 
fact we know from the definite statement contained in the Bhitari 
Slone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta to the effect that he 
succeeded him as his son (stita) on the ground of both his fidelity 
to his father (‘adhering tt) the feet of his father like the bee to the 
lotus’), and his superior military qualifications as ‘the only 
hero of the Gupta family’ {Gupiavamsaikavirah) who 
had even as Crown-Prince, as we shall see, to fight 
his father’s battles against the many enemies of the Gupta 
empire and had to continue that fight after he became 
emperor. Thus his succession to his father’s throne was 
immediate and did not permit any interval or delay. The earliest 
inscription of Skanda Gupta, that of Junagadh Rock, also furnishes 
three dates of his reign, the years 136, 137 and 138. This inscrip- 
tion also shows that the Gupta hold on Surashtra and Kathiawar 
was quite strong in the time of Skanda Gupta, showing also that 
he was the immediate successor of his father. The next dated 
inscription of his reign is on the Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription 
of the year 141— a.d. 460, found in a village in the Gorakhpur 
district. The third dated inscription of his reign is that of the 
copper-plate found at Indrapura in the Vishaya or Province of 
Antaravedi. It bears the date 146— a.d. 465. The last dated inscrip- 
tion of his reign is the Gadhwa Stone inscription (Fleet No. 66) 
of the year 148=a.d. 467, which does not mention that it was issued 
in the reign of Skanda Gupta, but it may be taken as proved 
from the fact that the exact words used in the Indor Copper-plate 
inscription in relation to the reign of Skanda Gupta are also used 
here (pravardhamdnavijaya-r&jya ) . In this connexion, mention 
may also be made of another inscription found at Kosam 
(Kausambi) on the pedestal of a sculpture showing ^iva and 
Parvati standing, and bearing the date 139 which falls within the 
chronological limits of Skanda Gupta’s reign. It is stated to have 
been issued by Maharaja Bhimavarman who may be taken to have 
been a local chief owning allegiance to Skanda Gupta, Maharajadhi- 
raja, as the paramount sovereign. 



2. King and Lakshml Type 
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Lastly, liis silver coins also bear dates which have been read 
by Vincent Smith as 144, 145 and 148=a.d. 467 {lA. 1902 f. 266) . 
Thus his reign may be dated A.D. 455-467. 

Siiccession. The epigraphic evidence as to succession has been 
already mentioned above. We may add to it the evidence of the 
Junagadh Rock inscription stating that Lakshmi, the Goddess of 
Fortune, ‘after examining by turns with due deliberation and 
seriously reflecting on the roots of all his virtues and foibles, fixed 
Her choice upon him and r-ejected all other sons of the sovereign.’ 
This shows that, in accordance with the previous practice, the 
succession to the Gupta throne was regulated by merit rather than 
birth, the father choosing the best of his sons to succeed him. The 
epigraphic evidence is corroborated by a piece of literary evidence 
indicated in a verse contained in the worh Ary a-M an ju-Srl-Mula- 
kalpa giving the following succession list of kings, viz,, Samudra, 
Vikrama, Mahendra, and Devaraja, corresponding to the kings 
Samudra Gupta, Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya, Kumara Gupta 
Mahendraditya, and Skanda Gupta. Skanda Gupta is described in 
this passage as sakdrMya, i.e., as one whose name begins with ‘sa’, 
but is also given a new name not mentioned In the inscriptions, viz,, 
the name Devaraja. As we know, the name Devaraja was also 
assumed by his grandfather Chandra Gupta II whose title 
Vikramaditya is also assumed by Skanda Gupta. It may be further 
noted that Devaraja is the name of god Indra whose other name, 
M.ahendra, is assumed by his father, Kumara Gupta I. The com- 
parison of these Gupta kings to Indra is first made in the case of 
Samudra Gupta whom the Allahabad Pillar inscription describes as 
the equal of Indra among other gods, while the Kahaum Stone 
inscription of a.d, 460 describes Skanda Gupta himself as resembling 
god Sakra (Sakropama) . It is no wonder that Kumara Gupta, 
the father of Sakropama Skanda Gupta is called Sakvdditya, on the 
basis of this epigraphic tradition, instead of the numismatic 
designation of Mahendraditya, by Yuan-Chwang. 

History. There is an important document for the history of 
Skanda Gupta’s reign, the Bhitari inscription (Fleet No. 13) . This 
inscription records the career of Skanda Gupta both as Crown 
Prince and as king. - 

As Crown Prince, he was deputed as ‘the sole hero of the Gupta 
dynasty (guptavamsaikavtrah) to deal with the enemies bent on 
conquest (vijigzshd-prodyatdnam - paresh&m) , the Pushyamitras, 
who had gathered all their strength, and resources (samuditah'ala 
koshdn) whom he subdued (jitvd) and was thus trying (udyatena) 
to reinstate the Goddess of Fortune of his idsmasty shaken by them. 
(vichalita kula-Lakshml ) ' >. 



He shook the earth (dhard kam'pitd) in subduing the mighty 
Hunas with whom he came into close conflict {Hunaifyyasya 
isamdgatasya saynare). 

His history is also related in another inscription, Junagadh 
Rock inscription of a,d. 455 (Fleet No. 14) which gives it as follows. 
He set against the hostile kings who were like “so many serpents, 
lifting up their hoods in pride and arrogance, the authority of his 
local representatives like so many Garudas ” (narapatibhiijagdrmm 
mdnadarpotphandTidm pratihriti Garu(Mj'fmm nirvvisho chdva- 
kartd) . “ When his father had died {pitari surasakhitvam 

prdptavati) he, by his own prowess , humbled his 

enemies (avanatarih) and made subject to himself the earth 
bounded by the four oceans and flourishing countries (chaturudadhi 
jaldntdm spJiTta paryanta deSdfh avamm). 

“Next, he also (apicha) destroyed at its roots the pride of his 
enemies (dmulabhagnadarpd) in the Miechchha countries and made 
them announce that ‘ victory has been achieved by him 
(jitamiva) 

Hence he was selected for the throne, discarding (vyapetya) ail 
other princes, after fuUy weighing the grounds of their virtues and 
failings, by the Goddess of Fortune. 

“ Having thus conquered the whole earth and the pride of his 
enemies, he set about organizing his empire by appointing Governors 
in all the Provinces (sarueshu deseshtt uidMj/a goptrm) and had 
to spend much thought (sancUintaydrmsa haliu-^pmMrafn,)^ 
out among his Officers (Provincial Governors) {sarveshu 
hhrityeshu sardhateshu) the most competent of them who could 
shoulder the burden {bhdfasya udvahane samarthdh) of 
administering the whole of the Surashfra countries newly acquired 
(pra-sishydn nikhildn Surdshtrdn) . 

“ Many a day and night did the king spend on this thought till 
he appointed Parnadatta to rule over the Surashtra region. Posting 
Parnadatta on the west quarter, the king was easy at heart, just 
as the gods were by appointing Varuna as the guardian of the 
Western quarter.’* 
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These epigraphic data help us to construct the political history 
of the times. It is evident that, during the later days of ICumara 
Gupta I, the Gupta empire had to face a number of enemies, among 
whom are mentioned the Pushyamitras, It had, in fact, to face a 


to subdue, but, unfortunately, his 
ne of the family was restored by 

b 


»jis.cuiuci \jrupta aia nox sxop oy merely conquering ms enemies. 
His military spirit thus roused drove him towards diguijat/a. But 
it was also a dharmavijaya, for he showed mercy to the vanquished 
by reinstating them in their kingdoms. 

; In the course of his conquests, he had also to subdue the Hunas, 
and also the Mlechchha countries. 

The result of these conquests was that he extended the terri- 
tory of the Gupta empire up to the limits of the four oceans and 
annexed to it many flourishing countries. 

His conquest in different directions was complete, for he is said 
to have destroyed the very roots of the power of his enemies who. 
themselves announced that victory was his. In the Kaliaum Stone 
Pillar inscription (Fleet No. 15), ‘the result of his conquests is 
described by the heads of hundred kings falling at his feet in 
tendering their homage at his Darbar-hall (Upasthana) \ It also 
describes Skanda Gupta as the Lord of Hundred Kings 
(Kshitipasatapatih ) , as the equal of Indra (Sakropama ) , and as 
one whose reign was tranquil (sdnta ) , being free from all troubles. 

His conquests were also consolidated by his administration. He 
was quite a realist in politics and perceived how the Gupta empire 
was encircled by a ring of enemies in its outlying parts, who were 
ready to rise against it at the slightest opportunity. Therefore, he 
appointed efficient local governors who, like so many Garudas, 
might eat up the serpents as they lifted their hoods for attack. A 
fruitful and constant source of trouble was the old ^aka kingdom 
of Surashtra newly annexed to the Gupta empire. There he 
appointed as Governor (Gopta) the best of his provincial governors, 
Parnadatta by name. While he was the Governor of the Province, 
his son, Chakrapalita, was placed in charge of its capital named 
Girinagara. 

There is a theory that the enemies mentioned in these inscrip- 
tions were his brothers whom Skanda Gupta fought for the throne, 
but the theory seems untenable on several grounds. The many 
that Skanda Gupta had to conquer are clearly described 
inscriptions liot as the internal but as the external enemies 
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of the Gupta dynasty. They made its fortune totter. Such a 
description cannot apply to its scions. 

The inscriptions also do not make room for any internal 
fratricidal war for the throne. The process of defeating the enemies 
of the Gupta empire is described as a continuous and prolonged 
process in which Skanda Gupta was engaged as Crown Prince by 
hi.^ father. He had to continue it even as king. Oyer and above 
this, the significant term amalwtmu, ‘of soul pure and unsullied,’ 
a.s applied to him in the inscription, should rule out the supposition 
that he could shed the blood of his brothers for the sake of the 
throne. 

It is also urged that Skanda Gupta was not the immediate or 
legitimate heir to the throne on the ground that his mother is not 
mentioned in the Bihar and Bhitari Stone Pillar inscriptions, while 
the mother of his brother, Pura Gupta, is mentioned in the Bhitari 
Seal inscription (JASB, 1889, pp. 84-105) as Mahadevi Anantadevi, 
But the epigraphic practice on the point is not uniform or 
conclusive. 

AdnuMstralion. The inscriptions of the time of Skanda Gupta 
give some intere.sting details regarding administration. The empire 
was made up of provinces under governors. The term for a 
Province is Desa. There are also other terms used such as AvanT 
and Vishaya. The Governor is called Goptd and district officer 
Vishayapati. Parnadatta is called the Gopta of Surdshtra Avani. 
Sarvanaga is mentioned as the District Magistrate of Antaravedi 
Vishaya. A feudatory was also sometimes appointed as the Governor 
of a Province; e.g., Maharaja Bhimavarman of Kosam (Kausambi) 
as mentioned in the Stone Image inscription of that place of a.d. 458, 

The administration of a Vishaya or District was carried on by 
officers put in charge of different departments. Some of these are 
mentioned in the Bihar Stone Pillar inscription (Fleet No. 12) , 
.such as Agrahdrika, Saulkika (in charge of collections of toll or 
‘ customs) , Gaulmika (in charge of forests) . 

The cities were placed in charge of executive officers. Thus 
Chakrapalita was the Mayor (Nagararakshaka) of the city called 
• Girinagara which was the provincial capital of Surashtra. Aja is 
the name of a paura or city in another Vishaya (Fleet No. 12). 
Similarly, Kakuhha is a name of what is called a jewel of a village, 
famous (khydta) as being hallowed (puta) by its association with 
saints (sddhusamsarga) . Indrapura is a city in the Vishaya of 
Antaravedi (Fleet No. 16) . 

The administration of the difficult city of Girinagara, the capital 
of the country of the Surashtras, has been described in detail in 
the inscription (Fleet No. 14) . The province itself was also ^ 
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difficult charge. Its governance was a problem for the emperor 
who exercised his mind on it for ‘many days and nights’ till he 
thought of Parnadatta as the only man (e/cah) who was able to 
shoulder the burden (bharasya-udvahcme) of that administration 
(pfasishyat). But Parnadatta was himself so modest (vinita), 
upright (satya) , straightforward (dr java) and above all tempta- 
tions (visuddha ) , that the king was able to make him accept that 
exalted office only after a good deal of entreaties and persuasion. 
By appointing him to the charge of the western regions, the king 
was easy of heart, like the gods securing Varuna as the guardian 
of the western quarter. 

Parpadatta on his part was hard put to it to find a fit 
administrator for the capital of that troubled province. He selected 
his son Chakrapalita after testing (parlkshya) in person his quali- 
ties before appointing him Mayor of the city which he administered 
better than his predecessors. By his benign administration of the 
city, Chakrapalita made all people feel quite at ease, but at the same 
time kept under control its bad characters. The inscription singles 
out some of the administrative qualities which make a successful 
Mayor of the city. He must be free from debts (aiifi'ni/am) , so that 
he may be above the financial temptations of his office, above bribery 
and corruption. He must be possessed of eloquence (vdkya), so 
that he may be able to carry with him the votes of the Municipal 
Council. He must be civil in manners (ddkshinyam ) , smiling and 
cheerful at speaking (pwvasrn.itdhhdshana), ond possessed of 
charity (ddna). He must show honour (rmna) where it is due. 
Mayor Chakrapalita was further possessed of the very useful habit 
of making social calls on his fellow citizens by paying visits to their 
houses (grihapravesa) in a free and unceremonious manner 
(niryantrana ) , while lie further added to his popularity 
(samvarddhita-pnti) by holding receptions at his own residence 
(grihopachdraih ) . , . , . , , . 

The efficiency of Chakrapalita’s municipal administration, was 
soon put to a severe strain and test. Owing to exceskve rains, the 
lake Sudarsana which served the city suddenly burst (hihheda) 
in Gupta year 136 = a.d. 455, with the result that , all the rivers like 
Palasim, which took their rise from the neighbouring hills such as 
C'rjjayat or Raivataka and were received into the lake within which 
they remained confined (chirahandhdna-^ushildTi) , found their way 
into the ocean (samudrci ) The lake Sudarsana; which was like a 
veritable ocean (nidUtulya) , dtsdned . oi ils waters, became 
Durdarsana, belying its name. The citizens iii despair (vtshadd) 
were unable to decide what they shoiild , do when Chakrapalita 
came to their rescue in a true ciyip. s|)hdt,,-,fuU of regard for the 
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Brdhim Muhesvan Charidi Vdrdhl Vaishnavl tatlid ChaV'dz J 
Kaurndn chaiva ChdmiLTi^ Charchchiketyashtarridtarah {[ 

The village where these works were constructed is called 
Skanda-Guj)ta-bata named after either the god Skanda or the 
emperor Skanda Gupta. Besides these Divine Mothers, the inscrip- 
tion also mentions goddess Bhadrarya, also naAod Bhadraryaka, 
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welfare i>f Ills tuty (/?itji.r?ham-'R«yfrrRsyacba) and for his king, had 
the breach repaired and the embankment renewed by an unlimited 
expenditure of wealth within the short period of two months. The 
embankment was 100 cubits long, 68 broad and of 7 men’s height, a 
great masonry work {samyak-gliatita-^upalena) , so that the 
reservoir (taplka) might last for all time {sdsvat-kalpa-hdlam) . 
Thus was brought about tbe renovation (samskdra) of lake (tatdka) 
Sudarsana. 

Chakrapaiita crowned his public work by the construction of 
the temple of god, Chakrabhrit, with his life consecrated to the 
sacred feet of Lord Govinda and the lotus feet of Vishnu carrying 
the discus (chakra). 

Keliglon. Skanda Gupta was known for his policy of religious 
toleration which gave free scope to private philanthropy creating 
endowments in favour of different religions then prevailing in the 
country. Chakrapalita’s endowment of a temple has been mention- 
ed above. The Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription records an endow- 
ment in favour of Jainism, the fashioning of five stone images of 
Adikartris or Tirthamkaras (Adinatha, ^antinatha, Neminatha,^ 
Parsva, and Mahavira) in the niches of a pillar of stone (saila- 
stamhha) looking like the surnmit of a hill, and planted in the 
ground. The Indor Copper-plate inscription (Fleet No. 16) records 
a gift in aid of a temple of the Sun (5^auita) . The temple was 
established by two Kshattriyas named Achalavarman and 
Bhrukunthasimha, who are also described as following the unusual 
occupation of merchants (vanik). For this temple, the provision 
foi’ a lamp was made by a Brahmana named Devavishnu, a 
chatiirvedi Brahmin (of RanayanTya sakhd and Varshagana gotra ) . 
The Bihar Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta describes the 
erection of a yupa or pillar and the construction of a group of 

1 

Skanda (Skandapradhmiaih) and also to the Divine Mothers 
(Mdtrihhischa) . The Divine Mothers were thus listed: 

Brahml Mahesvari chaiva Kaumdn Vaishnavt tathd [ 

Mdhendrt chaiva Vd,rdM Chd-munda, saptamd,tarah |[ 

There is another list of eight Mothers. 
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who may be taken to be Parvati ( Arya=:, wife of Bhadra=Siva ) 
[D. C. Sircar, Select Btscn^tiona;, 1. 317-19]. 

Economic Coiiciitioiis: Glimpses of economic life and organiza- 
tion of the times are given in some inscriptions. We have already 
.seen that the engineers of the Gupta empire were capable enough 
to construct a reservoir of the magnitude of lake Sudarsana by 
damming up rivers by means of embankments of solid masonry 
work. Industry seems to have been organized under S rents oj' 
Guilds, of the working of which some details are given in the Indor 
Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 146== a.d. 465. It states that the 
city called Indrapura was the abode (nivdsa) of a ‘Tailika-Srenl', 
a Guild of Oilmen. The foreman of the Guild (Pravara) is named 
Jwanta. A Brahmin makes over to the Guild a donation of money 
(muly a) to be held by it in perpetuity (ajasrikam) . Out of this 
fund and its interest was to be provided a quantity of oil, two 
palas by weight (taidyena), to be applied to the maintenance of a 
lamp (dfpopayojyam) . The supply of this quantity of oil was not 
to be interrupted (ahhagnayogam) . The fund was also to be kept 
intact by the Guild without any diminution from its original value 
(pratkamartka-aijackckkmnasamstliam) . That the guild was well- 
organized and prosperous as a corporation is shown by the fact 
that it was trusted with a permanent fund although it might change 
its place, provided such a change of place did not affect its stability 
{yathdsthirdydh) . The guild also acted like a bank in receiving a 
deposit to be held in perpetuity for a purpose prescribed by the 
donor. It was to maintain intact the corpus of the donation which 
the bank could invest for profit which would enable it to pay the 
cost of oil required to feed a lamp to light a temple. The donor of 
the deposit and the bank were bound by a regular contract which 
was registered (ddyamimam nihaddhcm). The violation 
(vyakramana) of this stipulation was condemned as the greatest 
of sins (mahdpdtaka) . Thus the Guild acted as a Bank in receiving 
a deposit on stipulated terms. It could also like a Bank invest 
the deposit and earn an income from the investment. Like a Bank, 
it also paid interest on the deposit out of the profit earned on it. 
But in this case, the interest was to be paid to the 
beneficiary to whom it was assigned by the donor. : The 
beneficiary in this transaction was a temple. Thus this 
particular obligation agreed to by, the Bank was very helpful in 
stimulating public benefactions. * A philanthropist was not at pains ,, 
to find out how he could best dispose of his jpharities so that they 
might be permanently secured against loss. Gifts are not forth- 
coming where", their ‘ security, amoxmt, and purpose are not 
guaranteed. This local bank, of a Gujdd by acting as an administra- 
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tor of trust-properties contributed very largely to the cultural, life 
of the community by taking charge of donations for its purposes. 
The Bihar Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta also records 
the gift of a permanent religious endowment aptly called 
akshayamvl created in the town of AJapuraka, but the name of the 
corporation to whom the donation is entrusted is not traceable in 
the inscription. 

Coins. Skanda Gupta’s gold coins are not marked by the variety 
of types issued by his predecessors. His gold coinage shows only 
* two or probably three types as described below : 

I. Gold : (1) Archer type : Ohv. shows king holding bow 

and arrow with garudadhvajci to his r.; legend : Skanda and 
^Jayati malutaland and 'Jayati divam Sri Kramddityah'' and the 
interesting epithet Sudhanvl, skilled bowman. 

Rev. shows ‘Sri Skandaguptah" or ‘Kramddityah’ with Lak.shmi 
on lotus. 


(2) King and Lakshmi type : Ohv. shows king with bow and 
arrow, and a female not to be taken as the queen but Lakshmi, 
and Garuda between them. 


Rev. shows a female with lotus in 1. hand (to be taken as 
Lakshmi); in celebration of Lakshmi invoked in the Inscription 
No. 14 (Junagadh) . The prominence given in this type to Lakshmi 
is due to the king’s gratitude to his tutelary deity or Kula-Lakshmi 
in helping him to restore the fallen fortunes of his family. 

The majority of the gold coins of Skanda Gupta are of the 
Archer type but this type divides itself into two very distinct classes 
by weight and also by legends. Thus the first class was struck on 
a standard of about 132 grains of good gold. They must have been 
struck earlier in his reign, as they correspond in weight to his 
predecessor’s coins. 

The second class under the Archer type comprises coins which 
are struck on a standard of 144-6 grains. This higher weight is 
coupled with a baser metal. The majority of these coins came from 
the Kalighat hoard and might have been in circulation in the eastern 
parts of the empire, and in the later years of his reign. 

The difference in legends is pointed out above. 

With regard to the ‘King and Lakshmi’ type, some numismatists 
call it TCing and Queen’ type on the ground of its resemblance to 
the Chandra Gupta I tjrpe of Samudra Gupta; But the resemblance 
is superficial. As has been noted above, the king on the obverse 
does not we^ the Kushan dress shown on the Archer type hut 
wears only waist-cloth., and jewellery, nor is he nimbate, while 
there is a Garuda standard in front of him. On the right is a 
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standing female figure supposed to be Skanda Gupta’s queen. But 
this supposition is unlikely. The lotus flower in her 1. hand, with 
the plant shooting up iDehind hei“ rather makes her out to be goddess 
Lakshmi. She also resembles the Lakshmi on the reverse of some 
specimens of Chandra Gupta II’s Chhatra type. A queen is 
appropriate on the Asvamedha type for the pari she has to take in 
the sacrifice and is marked out by the regal chowrie which is not 
found here. The coin also gives expression to what Skanda Gupta 
owes to goddess Lakshmi in retrieving the lost glory of his family, 
as stated in the Junagadh inscription. 

(3) Horseman type : Only one specimen of this type is known 
and kept in the Bodleian collection. Its weight of 140 -5 grains 
connects it with Skanda Gupta, as well as its reverse legend, 
‘Kramudityali’ . 

II. Silver : Skanda Gupta’s silver coins were issued both in 
the western and central provinces of the empire and thus fall 
naturally into two classes. 

Western Issues: These present three reverse types, viz,, 
Garuda, Bull (Nandi) and Altar. The obverse has the king’s bust 
in common. The Garuda type shows on reverse Garuda standing 
with outstretched wings and legend ‘Paramabhdgavata Mahd- 
rdjddhirdja £!rl Skandagupta-Kramddityah\ 

The Bull type is represented by a small series of coins of very 
base metal. 

The Altar type shows on reverse burning altar in centre with 
legend ‘ParamahhMgavata Sn Vikrainddityah Skandaguptah^ or 
^KrarnddityaN , or without Aditya title. 

It is to be noted that the Garuda type is 'comparatively scarce 
and does not also show variety of fabric, as compared with Kumara 
Gupta’s Garuda type. These facts suggest the conclusion that 
Skanda Gupta’s hold on western territories was lost later, and that, 
he probably did not hold the districts Where Kumara Gupta’s coins 
show such a variety of fabric. 

As regards the Bull type, its specimens were found in 
Kathiawar, pointing to Gupta dominion in ValabhS whose senMpatis 
adopted the badge of a Bull. 

The Altar Type is the commonest, mis*-shapen, and of rude 
fabric, in circulation in Cutch where the coins were found. They 
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( 2 ) Vijitavanir avanipatih Sn^Skandagupto divam jayati. 

Extent of the Empire. It will thus appear on the 
basis of both epigraphic and numismatic evidence that at 
the zenith of his power Skanda Gupta ruled over an 
extensive empire which included practically the whole of 
northern India from Kathiawad in the west to Bengal 
in the east. Towards the west, the empire included regions like 
Surashtra, districts of Cambay, and the contiguous parts of Gujarat 
and^ Malwa. The Junagadh inscription proves his hold on 
Surashtra and his Bull type of coins over the Cambay coast, as the 
Altar type points to his hold over Cutch. It also appears that 
Bhattarka, the founder of the Maitraka dynasty of Valabhi, was 
originally a Sendpati who must have helped Skanda Gupta in his 
administration in Kathiawad. The third Maitraka ruler is Droija 
Siihha who lived about a.d. 502, the year 183 mentioned in his 
Bhamodra Mohotta Copper-plate inscription. In that inscription, 
he still acknowledges his loyalty to a paramount sovereign referred 
to as Puramabhattdraka-pdddnudhydta. In another inscriptions 
Drona Simha refers to his paramount sovereign who personally 
attended and accomplished his coronation. The inscription states 
that the supreme (Paramasvdml) and sole (Ekasvdml) lord of the 
entire territory himself personally attended and had the ceremony 
of his consecration properly executed (svayamupahita rdjydbhi- 
shekal^). If the date of Drona Simha is a.d. 502, the date of his 
grandfather Bhattarka must be about 40 or 50 years earlier, so as 
to belong to the reign of Skanda Gupta. Bhattarka must have 
materially helped Skanda Gupta in maintaining his sway over these 
remote western regions, which were not even then free from 
troubles evidently caused by the Hunas against whom the defence 
of Surashtra was a matter of great concern to the Gupta emperor 
who, as stated in the Junagadh inscription, had to spend several 
anxious days and nights to find out a proper governor for the 
I province till his choice fell upon Parnadatta. It will appear that 
'.Parnadatta and Bhattarka were contemporaries and probably 
' divided between them the civil and military administration of the 
province. That is why Bhattarka is called a Sendpati of his 
paramount sovereign. Later on, probably after Parnadatta, the 
military as usual got the better of the civil administration, so that 
ultimately Bhaftarha became both the civil and military governor of 
Surashtra. This change is indicated in one of his Valabhi Copper- 
plates, using the expression Maulihhritamitra-srenibaldvdpta- 
rajyasTih, ‘equipped, with the military strength derived from an 
army recruited from various classes called Mania, Bhnta, Mitra 
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and STen% and also witH the glory of kingship.’ This clearly shows 
the union of both civil (rdji/a) and military (hala) functions in the 
jsrovincial governor. As the higher offices in the Gupta administra- 
tion were hereditary, Bhattarka was succeeded in his position in 
Surashtra by his son, Dharasena I, followed by his grandson Drona 
Simha. The inscriptions show that while Bhattarka and Dharasena I 
had each the title oi Sempatij, Drona Simha assumed the title of 
MaJidmja, although he still acknowledged his loyalty to the Gupta 
overlord. But who exactly was this Gupta overlord in a.d. 502, 
it is difficult to ascertain. 

There were other able governors of Skanda Gupta to help him 
to maintain his imperial sovereignty of northern India, such as 
Sarvanaga, who was in charge of the territory between the Kalindl 
and Narmada, and Bhimavarman in charge of the Kausambi region. 




Chapter VIII 


JFTA VIKSAMA-FRAEASADITYA 


Succession. The immediate successor of Skanda Gupta seems 
to have been Puru Gupta who was his brother. This we know 
from the Bhitarl Seal inscription of Kumara Gupta (III) which 
states that ‘Maharajadhiraja Sri Puru Gupta was the son (putra) 
of Maharajadhiraja Sri Kumara Gupta by his wife and queen 
MahadevI,’ and ‘one who was meditating on the feet of his father 
in devoted loyalty to him (tat paddnudhyata)’. 

It will be noticed that this inscription mentions Puru Gupta 
immediately after Kumara Gupta and does not mention Skanda 
Gupta. This had led some scholars to suppojse that Puru Gupta 
was not the successor of Skanda Gupta but his rival who was not 
on friendly terms with him. But the epigraphic practice on the 
point does not warrant this supposition. ‘The name of Pulakesin II 
is omitted in an inscription of. his brother and Yuva't’dja, Vishnu- 
vardhana (Satara grant, Ind. Ant.^ 1890 pp, 22 f.) The name of 
Bhoja II of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty is not mentioned in the 
Partabgarh inscription of his nephew Mahendrapala II, but it is 
mentioned in an inscription of his brother, Vinayakapala, the father 
of Mahendrapala. Besides, there was no custom prohibiting the 
mention of the name of a rival uncle or brother. Mangalesa and 
Govinda II are mentioned in the inscriptions of their rivals and 
their descendants. On the other hand, even an ancestor of a 
reigning king was sometimes omitted, e.g,, Rudrasena II is omitted 
in one Aja^j-ta inscription, Dharapatta is omitted in his son’s inscrip- 
tion (Kielhorn N. Ins., No. 464) 

The mention in the inscription of Puru Gupta immediately 
after Kum^a Gupta and his description as tat-pdddnudhydta are 
taken by some scholars to prove that Puru Gupta was the immediate 
successor of his father. But on this point again epigraphic practice 
is not conclusive. ■ There are several inscriptions where the omission 
of an immediate successor of his father is made. For instance, the 
term is applied to Madanapala 

in the Manahall grant, although he was not the immediate successor 
of his father^ being preceded by his elder brother Kumarapala, 


liayehaudhuvi, History of Ancient India, 
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Again, in Kielhorn’s Northern inscription No, 39, the son Vijaya- 
pala is described as the successor of his father, though his immediate 
successor was his brother Devapala (Ib. 495) 

Indeed, considering both the epigraphic and numismatic 
evidence as to the extent of Skanda Gupta’s empire, the possibility 
is shut out of there being any rival ruler of his in any part of 
- northern India including its eastern parts like Bihar and Bengal 
where his gold coins of depreciated metal were current, as stated 
above, e.g. at places like Gaya, Hugh, Midnapur (King and Lakshmi 
type) j Faridpur and Jessore. 

It will also appear that as Skanda Gupta lived long, his brother 
and successor, Puru Gupta, came to the throne as an old man. Thus 
he did not reign long and died before a.d. 473 when his son Kumara 
Gupta II was ruling. In a.d. 455 Skanda Gupta was a full grown 
adult and quite mature in years to be able to carry on an arduous 
and protracted war against the many enemies of the Gupta empire 
and bring it to a triumphant conclusion. 

History. We have already seen that numismatic evidence 
points to the position that Skanda Gupta’s hold on the Western 
Provinces of the empire was not very secure. The absence of silver 
coins of his successors points to the fact that theirs was a more 
restricted dominion which did not include Western India at all. In 
fact, the decline and fall of the Gupta empire may be taken to date 
from the end of Skanda Gupta’s reign, though the process was 
checked for a time by Budha Gupta. There is a scarcity of gold 
coins issued by his successors, coupled with their lack of variety, 
which cannot but indicate that their dominion was limited in extent, 
and that Gupta Imperial power, which held sway all over India, 
was now on the wane. There is an important literary source regard- 
ing Puru Gupta. P'aramartha in his Life of Vasuhandhu relates 
that a king named Vikramaditya whose capital was Ayodhya 
became a patron of Buddhism through the influence of Vasubandhu 
whom he also appointed as the tutor of his Queen and the Crown 
Prince who is named Baladitya. He further states that when 
Baladitya became king, he invited Vasubandhu to come to 
Ayodhya. Paramartha’s statement is corroborated by the evidence 
of coins from which we learn that Puru Gupta’s son Narasiihha 
Gupta calls himself Baladitya on these coins.. We also learn from . 
the coins of Puru Gupta that he assumed the title of jSfi Vikrama^ 
which suggests the full title oi Vikmmddittfa on the ^analogy that ' ■ 
King Chandra Gupta 11 calls himself Vikiramah on his Archer ’ 
type of coins and Vikmmddityah on his Chhatra type. 

On the basis of this finding, it may he assumed sue- , 

cessors of Chandra Gupta II set up their ^capital at iilyoidhya. It 
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also appears from the Sarnath Stone inscription of Prakataditya 
(Fleet, No. 79) that they had another capital at Kasi. 

Coins. Puru Gupta’s gold coins are all of the Archer type and 
correspond very closely in style to Skanda Gupta’s heavier issues, 
weighing 142*7 and 141*4 grs. There are two varieties of this 
type: one with name Pure!; in field on obverse coupled with the 
legend Sn Vtkramah on reverse ; the second variety is without 
Pura. But on some specimens the legend Pura is read as Budha 
by S. K. Sarasvati (I.C., April, 1935) . In that case, those may 
have been the coins of Budha Gupta. 

There are some interesting coins which on reverse name a 
king called 5n Prahasdditya and on obverse bear the legend 
'Vijitya vasudhdm divam jaj/ati’. These coins are of the Horse- 
man type and show on obverse ‘ king to right on horseback, slaying 
with sword in r, hand lion which leaps at him ; bow round his 
body, with string over 1. shoulder. Garuda standard on r.’ Allan 
conjectures that this PrahdMditya may have been another name 
of Puru Gupta. According to the Bhitari Seal inscription of 
Kumara Gupta HI, Puru Gupta’s queen was Mahadevi 6rf 
Chandradevl, 




Apratiratha — Paramabhagavata — 
Mab^ajadhiraja — Sri — ^Chandra Gupta II 
m. Mahadevi Dhruvadevi 


son Mabarajadhiraja — Sri — Kuniara Gupta (I) 
m. Mabldevi Anantadeva ; • 


son Mabarajadhiraja — Sri — Puru .Gupta 
m. Mahadevi Cbandradevi 


son Paramabhagavata Mabarajadhiraja 
Sri Budba Gupta 

The only point to be settled about this genealogy is the succes- 
sion after Budha Gupta." It may be solved j3y‘a study, of three 
relevant inscrpitions, viz., those on the Sarnath Buddha Stone 
Image of a.d. 473 and the inscriptions on, the Bhitari and Nalanda 
seals. It is possible to take the Kumar ^ Gupta of the Sarnath ins- 

j-- I'rt* j .-I Tjr__ rr j - _ p j. 


A new light is thrown on the vexed problem of the kings coming 
after Puru Gupta by inscriptions on seals of Vishnu Gupta and 
Budha Gupta recently discovered at Nalanda. The Visiniu Gupta 
seal traces the genealogy of the Gupta kings as follows : 

Puru Gupta 

son Narasimha Gupta 

1 

son Kumara Gupta 

1 

son Vishnu Gupta 

According to the reading of the inscription borne by the seal 
of Budha Gupta, the Gupta genealogy is as follows : 

Maharaja Sri Gupta 
son Maharaja Sri Ghatotkacha 

son Mah^ajadhiraja Sri Chandra Gupta I 
m. MahMevi Kumaradevi 

son Lichchhavi-dauhitra Mabarajadhiraja 
Samudra Gupta m. •Dattadevi 
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any violence to history or chronology, and to treat the Kumara 
Gupta of the seal to be Kumara Gupta III. In that case, the 
genealogy wiU stand as follows : 


Puru Gupta m. Queen Chandradevi 




Kumara Gupta II 
(Sarnath inscr., 
A.D. 473) 


Budha Gupta 
A.D. (476-95) 


.1 

Narasimha Gupta 
Kumara Gupta III 


Vishnu Gupta 
(Bhitari and Nalanda seals) 


The Nalanda seal of Budha Gupta makes him definitely the son 
of Puru Gupta, while that of Narasimha Gupta also makes him a 
son of Puru Gupta and of queen Chandradevi. 

There is again a seal of Kumara Gupta III who is the son of 
Narasimha Gupta and of Mahadevl-Sri-Mitradevi. 

The genealogy as suggested above obviates the location of too 
many kings between the year a.d. 467, the last known date of 
Skanda Gupta and 476, the earliest known date of Budha Gupta. 
According to the prevailing view, Puru Gupta, Narasiihha Gupta, 
Kumara Gupta II and Vishpu Gupta, came one after the other 
within a short space of 9 years. The year a.d. 476, must have seen 
Vishnu Gupta too young to be king. He must have been then only 
a child. The point may be argued thus : Skanda Gupta who 
became king in a.d. 455 had to fight many a battle against powerful 
enemies and could not have been very old at the time. If we take 
him then to be 55, he should have been born in a.d. 400 and Puru 
Gupta born a little later, say, a.d. 403. Vishnu Gupta, as his great 
gi'andson, could not have been born earlier than a.d. 475 and was, 
therefore, too young for the throne when it fell vacant after 
Kumara Gupta II. For this reason the succession should be taken 
as given above so as to make the Kumara Gupta of Sarnath inscrip- 
tion as Kumara Gupta II and succeeding Puru Gupta in a.d. 473, 
while he in turn was succeeded by his brother, Budha Gupta, who 
reigned between a.d. 476-95. If Narasimha Gupta comes after 
Budha Gupta, he will be placed in time for contact and conflict with 
the Hunas, as stated by Yuan-chwang, 

The Nalanda seal, besides helping towards the identification of 
Narasimha Gupta Baladitya of the inscriptions and coins with king 
Baladitya mentioned by Yuan-chwang, also helps us towards the 
historicity of another king mentioned by him as the last of the • 
series, viz., Vajra. He may be identified with king Vainya Gupta 
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Chapter X 


KUMARA GUPTA II KBAMADITYA 






(c. A.D. 473-476) 

RkiimarR Gupta II. As has been indicated above, Kumara 
Gupta II was the immediate successor of Puru Gupta. The date 
of his accession is given in the Sarnath Buddha Stone Image in- 
scription which records the date, Gupta year 154. (Varshasate 
Guptamm sachatuh panchasaduUare) , ‘when Kumara Gupta was 
protecting the earth (hhumim rakshati Kiimdragupte)’. 

Inscription. This inscription records the only event known in 
the reign of Kumara Gupta II. It records that the Buddhist ascetic 
(yati) named Abhayamitra prompted by a mind disciplined 
(dvarpita) by devotion caused to be constructed an image 
(prat^ma), showing unparalleled workmanship (apard), of the 
teacher (msta) of whom there is no equal in merits (guv^aih 
apratimasya) , for purposes of worship (pujdrthamj. “Let this 
donor who is the abode of virtue (satvakdya) , by this religious 
merit thus acquired, obtain, along with his mother, father^ 
preceptor, and ancestors, release from earthly desire and existence, 
a consummation devoutly to be wished for’ (abhimatam)”. 

^ The appreciation of the artistic quality attributed to the sculptor 
m the inscription is amply borne out by a sight of the sculpture 
showing one of the best portraits of the Buddha in stone. The 
ocation of the sculpture is also very appropriate at a place like 
barnath as a centre of Buddhism. 

_ Coins. The other point to be noticed about Kumara Gupta 11 
^ comage Some eighteen gold coins of his are in the British 
Museum and two m the Indian Museum. The coins are of the 
Archer type showmg on obverse ‘ King nimbate, standing 1., holding 
bow “ 1- W and arrow in r. Garuda standard on 1 .. Ku with 
descent above breath 1. arm;’ and on reverse ‘Goddess (Lakshml) , 
nrmbate, seated facmg on lotus, holding fillet in r. hand and lotus 
in i., symbol on 1.’ 

On r. occurs the legend Kmmddityah, 
wo 0* fabric, showing on obverse the 

r aT foil / 

‘Ihe reverse bears tbe legend ^n-KraTnadityah. 
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These coin-legends testify to the status of Kumara Gupta II as 
a regular emperor of the Gupta dynasty, 

ImperM Status. His imperial status is further borne out by 
the Khoh Copper-plate inscription of Parivrajaka Maharaja Hastin 
issued in the Gupta year 156 (shatpanchasottarabdasate) — _a,d. 475 
which belongs to the reign of Kumara Gupta 11, the time when, as 
stated in the inscription^ ‘ the Gupta kings were in the enjoyment of 
sovereignty ’ (Gupta-nripa-rdjya-hliuktam) , This expression shows 
that Hastin was his, feudatory. Indeed, he was one of his most 
important feudatories who ‘ gave away thousands of cows, ele- 
phants, horses, and gold coins, and also many lands, as a religious 
devotee (hhakta) and achieved victories in many hundreds of 
battles/.. 

Grant of Land. The inscription records the gift of a village 
named Vasuntarashapdika made to a Brahmin named Gopasvamin 
of Vajasaneya-Madhyamdina and Kautsa Gotra and to a few 

others named with him. The village had its boundaries fixed by 
trenches dug on all sides (samantad garttah) and the gift carried 
with it the incomes derived from taxes known as ttdranga, the share 
of the produce due to the States and tax levied on culti- 

vators who do not own the land they cultivate, together with the 
privilege that it should not be visited by the irregular or regular 
troops so as to be free from their exactions (a-chata-hhata-^pvdvesya) . 
These exactions proved to he burdensome taxation on th villagers 
in the form of forced contributions of money or provisions contri- 
buted by them to the troops on march through the villages. Such 
inroads of the military on the rural civil population of the country- 
side with the financial levies they meant were thus not permitted 
in a village dedicated to a religious purpose. The village was also 
protected against disturbances (vyd^hdta) from the royal family 
and its dependents (padapindopajlvt ) . The grant, however, did not 
carry with it the income derived from fines imposed on thieves 
(chora-'yarjjam=:c/iora-dauda-'yarjjaw occurring in the Khoh grant 
of Maharaja Jayanatha of the year 177). The chowhidari tax or 
police cess was an integral part of the revenue-resources of the 
entire kingdom whose main function was the maintenance of its 
Law and Order and so the revenue derived from crimes could not 
be alienated. ' . , , 

The inscription describes Hastin himseK as , a sovereign who 
had feudatories of his own (pMa-pi^OpdjMmh) , * subsisting on 
homage to the royal ieet.’ i , , , - 

Officers. The inscription further ' mentions the interesting 
detail that this grant or charter (^av4) . was, written or engraved 
(likhita) by Suryadatta, a descenlant.'^l ^ (fmdfya Or counsellor, 
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and of a Bhogika, the officer in charge of a division of a province 
or hhuktk It also mentions an officer called Dutafca whose duty 
was that of a messenger to carry the king’s sanction and order to 
the local officials who would then have the grant or charter drawn 
up and delivered to the grantee. 

Maiidasor- Inscription. Another event of the reign of Kumara 
Gupta II is indicated in the Mandasor inscription (No. 18 of Fleet) 
stating, as already noticed, how a Sun-temple which was built by 
a guild of silk-weavers, who were immigrants from. Lata Vishaya, 
at the city of Dasapura under the popular rule of Bandhuvarman 
in Malava year 493 = a.d. 436, was renovated by the same guild 
in the year 529 =a.i>. 472. The repair of the temple thus took 
place in the reign of Kumara Gupta IL As stated in the inscription, 
it was the time ‘when Kumara Gupta was ruling over the earth’ 
(Kumaragupte pritUivvm prasdsati) . 

The inscription thus also testifies to the imperial status of 
Kumara Gupta II whose paramount sovereignty was recognized in 
Malwa and whose court was adorned by the great poet, Vatsabhatti, 
the author of this inscription which is a masterpiece of literary 
composition. 







Chapter XI 


BUDHA GUPTA 


(c. A.U. 476-495) 

Budha Giipta. There are several inscriptions which are valu- 
able sources of the history of Budha Gupta’s reign. 

Samath Inscription. The two earliest appear with practically 
the same text on two images in stone of the Buddha found at 
Sarnath hearing the same date, Gupta year 157 (GupMnwm sam- 
tikkrmte sapta-pamchasaduttare sate, ‘when of the Guptas, 
100 years increased by 57 had passed away’) and mentioning Budha 
Gupta as ‘ruling the earth’ (pritliivim Budliagupte prasdsati) . The 
Gupta year 157 = A.n. 476. 

Images of the Buddha, The first image is that of standing 
Buddha with two attendant chmm-bearing figures (probably 
Bodhi-sattvas) , placed on pedestal bearing the inscription, and 
two kneeling figures, one of which is that of a monk and the other 
holds a censer. . 

The second image is that of the Buddha seated in ahhayamudm. 

Both the images show fine workmanship and justify their des- 
cription in the text of the inscription stating that the Sdkya-hhikshu 
Abhayamitra had caused to be made this charming (divya) image 
(pratimd) of the Buddha, ‘with the gods as his disciples or -sons’ 
(Devaputravato) , with uplifted hand (uddhasta) (as a symbol of 
ahhdyamudrd) , with umbrella (sa^ chhatra) , and seated cross-legged 
in contemplation (padmdsana) , and ‘decorated with all the art of 
the sculptor.’ The gift of these two statues, and also of the earlier 
one bearing the inscription of the time of previous king, Kumara ■ 
Gupta 11, was made by the Buddhist monk named Abhayamitra 
who records his noble prayer that whatever religious merit’ {pup.ya) . 
he may have earned (hhritam) by this sacred undertaking is ’offered 
by him to his mother, father,’ preceptor, and all his fellow-men 
(lokasya) , as an aid to their attainment of final beautitude {samdp^ 
iaye) (Arch. 5 ,' Beport,' 1914-15, pp. 99, 125). ' ' ^ 

It will thus appear from these inscribed statues that Samath 
or Benares continued to be an important place in the Gupta empire 

... 1 T-lTI /-I 1 *1 .'iT ^ f 1 ...1.. 



It may be 'piloted tbat though the land to be granted was 
cultivated latod. yielding ^ Mcbme, but uncultivated waste land, 
the State in^i§ted on a price being paid for it. The customary j 
stated in the irfe'^ription is at the rate of 3 dinaras for each ki 
vdpa. The terfe| Jn^ on w 
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rfija the Lord of Overlords ’) , (‘ His Majesty of abounding 

wealth and prosperity *) Budhagupta was the ruler of the earth 
(pritJhivlpati)’’ ' 

Administrative Details. This inscription, like the inscriptions 
on the other two Damodarpur Copper-plates of the time of Kumara 
Gupta I, records a grant of land, and repeats mo^t of the details and 
words of the first two plates. 

*C As has been already noticed, these inscriptions throw great light 
upon the system of local government in the Gupta empire. They 
show how the district magistrate (VisTiayapati) was helped in his 
administration (samvi/auaTiarati) by an Advisory Council of four ' 
members representative of the different interests of the locality, i 
viz., (1) NagarasresliiM, ‘ the President of the Chambers of Com- 
merce or Bankers in the city’, whose name was Dhritipala ; (2) 
Prathama-hulika, ^ the foreman of the Guild of Artisans who is 
named Dhritimitra ; (3) Sdrthav&ha, who represented the mer- 
chants of the city and is named Bandhumitra ; and (4) Prathama- 
hdyastha who was the chief secretary to the administrative council, 
whose name in the present case is :Sambapala. 3 

As has been already stated, these inscriptions’ are especially 
concerned with the administrative machinery and procedure pres- 
cribed for grants of land for public purposes, charitable or religious. 
The machinery is first set in motion by the application of a private 
person for grant of such land ; but the alienation of such land by the 
State should not mean any loss of revenue to it. Accordingly, such 
land is required to be (a) aprada, that which is not yet settled, (b) 
aprahata, that which is not yet ploughed or cultivated, and (c) 
khila-kshetra^ which is uncultivated land. It may Idc noted that in 
the Rigveda separate plots are called kshetras and they are sepa- 
rated from one another by what are called khilyas or khilas. The 
khila was no man’s land, the grass-land, separating one plot from 
another, and used as village common for purposes of pasture for 
its cattle. 

In the present case, the applicant for the grant of land was a 
Brahmin named Kiarpatika, and the public purpose for which he 
wanted the grant is stated to be facilities for the performance of 
the dgnihotrd titG^’ (agnihotropayogdya) , 
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Lastly, the grant by government of land thus applied for depend- 
ed upon the recommendation of the local record-keepers called 
Pustapalas. These formed a Committee of three who are named 
Rishidatta, Jayanandin, and Vibhudatta. Perhaps to prevent 
corruption, one record-keeper was not depended upon for such 
transactions. 

The purpose of the grant of land in the inscription on Plate 2 
is stated to be the performance of the five daily sacrifices (Pancha- 
mah&yajna-pravartana). 

Inscription. In the Budha 
Gupta inscription on Plate 3 which is dated Gupta year 163 =:a.d. 
482, there are some additional details of administration given. 

Brahmadatta is named as emperor Budha Gupta’s Provincial 
Governor called Uparika-^mahclmja. 

It also refers to the Council of non-officials associated with local 
administration, made up of four classes of members ; (1) the village 
elders called Makattaras ; (2) the AshtakulddhikararLas who' were 
officers in charge of groups of eight households in the locality ; (3) 
the heads of villages (Grdmikas) ; and (4) the householders 
(Kutumbinah ) . 

In the case of this inscription, the application for grant of land 
is made by a person named Nabhaka belonging to the village called 
Chandagrama. The purpose stated in the application is that he 
wished to settle in the village some good Brahmins {ary a) for the 
punya of his parents. On the receipt of this application, the local 
Advisory Council sent it on from its official headquarters named 
Palasavrindaka, which was the centre of a union of villages, for its 
consideration by the leading men of the village among its Brahmins, - 
citizens in general {akshudra-^prakriti, lit., important subjects) and 
householders. These then asked the record-keeper pamed Patra- 
dasa to report on the appheation'.^ On Pa tyad asa reporting that the 
application was a proper one (yukfam) and conformed to the. pre- 
vailing conditions and customs relating^ to sale * (mkraya-maryddd ) , 
the land was inspected (pratyavekshya) by the above village Council 
who then got it severed (apavinchchhya) or separated from other 
plots by the measurement, of 8 x 9 reeds , {ashtaha-iiavaha-nald- 

Damodarpur No. 4 Copper-Plate Inscription. There is another 
inscription found on Plate No. 4 at Bamodarpur which is not dated 
but is referred to the reign of Budha Gupta. It states that the 
Provincial Governor o£ Pundravardhana-bhwkti under Budha Gupta 
was the XJparika-Mahdrdja Jayadatta. ' Jayadatta appointed 

/^i . 1.1.. . .-.-P ntimpd 
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Kotivai’sha, the District-Office being called AdJiis/it/tcma. The 
Advisory Council for the district then included (1) Ribhupala as 
Nagarasreshthi, (2) Vasuniitra as Sartha-udhaj (3) Varadatta as 
Prathmna-kiiUka, &p.d (4) Viprapala as Prathama-fcdi/ast/ia. 

The inscription locates village Dohagrama where lands were 
granted on Himachchhikara i.e. ' on Himalayan , Peaks The same 
village Donagrama is also mentioned in the earlier Damodarpur 
record of year 124== a.d. 443 of the time of Kumara Gupta I, 

Again, the later Damodarpur record of year 224=:a.d. 543 refers 
to the temple (De-yakwla) of God Svetavar&hasvami as located 
in a forest (dmwya) and calling for repairs for which it records 
provision being made by a further grant of land and also for wor- 
ship of the Deity; by supply of its materials such as flowers, incense, 
lamp, and oblations. ^ ^ . 

The difficulty arises as to the exact location of these Temples. 
The lands that were granted for them may be taken to have been 
situated in the neighbourhood of Damodarpur, a village in the 
Balurghat Sub-division of Dinajpur district. But the Temples con- 
' cerned are stated to be on the Himalayas. 

The Brahma Parana (Ch. 219,229) mentions Kokamukha- 
Tirtha, the river Koka, and the Var.aha-Vish!i.u Temple, as being 
located on the Himalayas, without mentioning the exact place of 
their location. 

The Varaha Purdna (Ch. 140) mentions Kokamukha-Tirtha 
and its 20 saored spots and their association with the two rivers, 
Koka and Kausaki, and their confluence. Kausiki may be taken 
to be modem Kiia flowing from Nepal through Purnea Dt. A 
Varaha (or Kokamukha) -Kshetra is a known place of pilgrimage 
in Nepal, together with the rivers, Sun, Kusi, and Koka-Kola 
(from Kuly&f a small stream) , 

The holy places of Nepal have always attracted pilgrims from 
Bihar and Bengal. At the time of Budha Gupta, pilgrims from 
, North Bengal used to visit the Varaha (Kokamukha) Kshetra of 
Nepal. Qne snch pilgrim was Ribhupala , who carried home his 
' ' devotion to God Kokamukha Varaha by constructing at his native 
place near - Damodarpur two Temples where were installed the 
! images of Gods ^vetavaraha and Kokamukha in imitation of their 
original (ddya) shrines in, distant Nepal. Thus Ribhupala was able 
to provide for worship at, these Temples by his gift of lands for it, 

, while, about hal| a century later, one Amritadeva added to the 
endowment of the Svetayaraha Temple by making further grants 
of land to it. It may be noted that the last epigraphic record locates 
the Ternple in a forest (arafaya) 6i the District (Vishaya) of Koti- 
varsha, and not on the Himalayas. 
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It is on the basis of the above assumptions that we can correctly 
locate the Temples at a place close to the lands granted to them for 
their maintenance [Dr. D. C. Sircar in IHQ, XXI, 56]. 

Procedure for Land-Graiit. In the present case, the applicant 
for grant of land is Ribhupala himself. He states in his applica- 
tion : ‘ In Dohga-grama in Himavachchhikara (lit. the summit of 

the Himalaya) , 4 kulyavapas of aprada, land were formerly given 
by me to Kokamukha-svamin and 7 kuhjavdpas to Svetavaraha- 
svamin, in the hope of benefit to myself (and) for the 
sake of increasing religious merit. Now in the neighbour- 
hood of these cultivated lands, I wish to build two temples and 
their two store-rooms for those supreme gods Kokamukha-svamin 
and Svetavaraha-svamin (and?) one Ndmalingam (?).’ 

As usual, the application was referred for report to a Com- 
mittee of three PustapUas named Vishnudatta, Vijayanandin, and 
Sthanunandin, who thus reported : ‘ It is a fact that by him were 

given in Himavachchhikara 11 kulyavdpas of aprada lands to Koka- 
mukha-svamin and Svetavaraha-svamin, and so the application 
has been properly made (by him) for vastu land to be given to him in 
the neighbourhood of those cultivated lands for the purpose of 
building temples and store-rooms.’ 

It may be noticed that this inscription gives a new detail. It 
records an application not merely for land for cultivation but also 
land for building (vdstu ) . 

Paharpur Copper-Plate InscriptioiL Another inscription of the 
time of Budha Gupta is the Paharpur Copper-Plate inscription 
dated g.e. 159=:a.d. 479. It may be noted that Paharpur is situated 
in the eastern part of the Province of Pundi'avardhana and thus 
shows the eastern limits of the Gupta empire. . f ^ ‘ ^ 

A Brahmin’s Gift to a Jaina Vihara. The government order 
for grant of land was issued hy thjb Ayuktaka$ of Pu3b4ravardhana ' 
jointly with the city Municipal Council (Adhishth&na^adhikaraTia) : > 
headed by (puroga) the Mayor of the city (Arya-nagarasreshtht) , 

This inscription brings to light new units mf settlement and 
administration, arranged in the .following ascending order : (1) 

Grama, (2) Pdrsva, (3) Mm}4ala and (4) VitU (part of a; district 
' or' Vishdya)^ * - '-T ^ ii • ^ ^ ® 
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The appUcanty for land were husband and wife, and Brahmins. 

They make the donation in favour of a Jaina Vihara belonging 
to the PancliastiiiM Sect (Nikaya) founded by the Nigrantha Sra- 
manacharya Guhanandi of Benares. ’ This shows the religious 
toleration of the times. The gift was made for provision of scent, 
incense, flowers, and light for worship of the divine Arhats. This 
indicates that this' Jaina sect might have been the Svetambaras, and 
not the Digambaras who do not permit worship with flowers 
bringing in insects which may be killed. 

Procedure, The inscription describes the usual procedure laid 
down for such land-transactions. The application is made to both 
the district officers and city Municipal Council who refer it to the 
Board of Piistapdlais or record-keepers consisting of one head 
record-keeper (Fratharna Pustapdlas) and at least five others 
named. 

It will appear that the Faridpur and Damodarpur grants also 
mention more than one but less than five record-keepers. The 
record-keepers, after making necessary inquiries, recommend the 
transaction as bringing some revenue to the state (arthopachaya) . 

Akshaya-Nivi-dharma. The administrative authorities then 
sanction (avadhdrana) the transfer of land and ask the elders of 
the respective villages to mark out the (apavmchhya) boundaries 
of the lands thus granted. The gift was to conform to the Code 
called Akshaya-nwl-dharrnaj, implying that the land given was to 
be inalienable and irrevocable. 

The applicants wanted IVz kulyav&pas of land distributed 
among four villages for the double purpose of the provision of 
aforesaid worship and construction of a resting-place for the Vihara 
(talavdtaka) . 

Khila and Vastu Lands. This inscription does not differentiate 
between the rates for two classes of land, khila and vastu. But the 
land required for vastu or building was naturally less in quantity, 
viz., only 1% dronavdpas in the present case. More land was needed 
if it was for cultivation the produce from which was to meet the cost 
of worship. A larger area of land was required for cultivation than 
for building, 

The total quantity of 1% kulyavdpas of land was made up of the 
four following plots located at’ four villages, viz., iVz dronavdpas 
of vdstu land-[-4 dronavdpas in one •village--l-4 dronavdpas in 
another village+2^/4 dronavdpas in the fourth village=:total 12 
dronavapas equated in the inscription with 1% kulyavdpas as stated 
above. This shows that quantitatively 1 kutyavdpa=B droTiavdpas. 

The price paid for the total IV 2 kulyavdpas—^ dindras at the 
rate of 2 dindras for 1 kulyavdpa. 
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Their Prices, Grants of land are described in detail in most 
of the Bengal Copper-plate inscriptions such as those of Dhanai- 
daha, Damodarpur, Faridpur or Ghugrabati. The rate of land is 3 
dindras peT kulyavdpa in Damodarpur and 4 in Faridpur as 
against 2 of the present grant. No. 2 Damodarpur, for instance, 
mentions 2 dwdms being paid for 5 dr owanapas— roughly 2/3 kulya- 
ndpa^ so that the rate is S dmdras for % kulyamapa: 
land was cheaper at Paharpur. 

Eran Mscriptioh. To the reign of Budha Gupta also belongs 
an inscription on Eran Stone Pillar bearing the date G.K 165:= a.d. 
484. This inscription refers to Maharaja Surashmichandra as the 
feudatory of Budha Gupta and administering (pdlayari) the country 
lying between the river Kalindi or Jumna and the Narmada. It 
records the erection of a pillar called a dhaajd-stamhhct. or flag-staff 
of God Vishnu under the name Janardana by a Maharaja named 
Matri Vishaiu and his younger brother, Dhauya Vishnu. 

Nandapiir Copper-F^ Inscription, i^other inscription of 
the time of Budha Gupta is that of Nandapur Copper-plate dated 
Gupta year 169=::a.d. 488. Nandapur is a village in the district of 
Monghyr. Unfortunately, the inscription does not make any re- 
ference to the Gupta emperor of the time. The seal attached to 
the plate might have borne the name which, however, is worn out. 
Its script, and its contents and wording establish its affinity with 
the other inscriptions associated with north Bengal. 

Details of Land-transaction. The details and data which the 
inscription records regarding the land-transactions of the time are 
worth noting, although they repeat most of those given in other 
inscriptions of North Bengal. 

A district officer (Vishayapati) here applies to his fellow-officers 
(Ayiiktakas) for land. The Ayuhtah(^,,^^ and ^vrite 

(bodhayanti likhanti cha) to the hs 

well as to the Brahmins, the chief ; and- pothers {%Udvd,n-> 

samvyavaharyddi) and also householders, io that elffect. The appli- 
cant wants to buy 4 huZi/dadpas of f^ldw land (khita--hshetra) and 
give it to a Brahmin, belonging to an pf Nand (sub- 

division of a district) to^ enable liha perform 'the , five Great 
.Sacrifices (Bali, " CJpdru , , , add ' Afithi) 

(phnQharMahdydjnazprdmrliam^yd)/ >' I ' 

^ ' , .-The sale was effected according !to5i|fe established system of 
lh4 district (Vishaijo) by which land that was lying fallow (khila ) , 
. devoid of vegetation (astamha), and not yielding any revenue to 
the State (samudayahdhya ) , might be sold provided it was for pur- 
poses of q permanent endowment (akshaya-mvycth) , and the cus- 
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tomary price was paid at the rate of 2 dindraa for 1 kulyavdpa of 
such land. 

The local Board of Record-keepers (Pustapdlas) was then to 
ascertain (avardhritam) by enquiry (avadharana) that the tran- 
saction conformed to the above conditions. 

And then the last consideration was that there would be no 
loss of revenue to th^ Crown from the sale of such revenue-free 
(utpratikara) fallow land but, on the contrary, some gain to the 
king in the shape of dharvia. 

Therefore the order was : Tad-diyatdmiti. 

The order ran thus : ‘You should give away the plot situated 
in an area where it may not affeet the cultivation of settled peasants 
(kiitumbindvi karshandvirodlii-sthane) , after measuring it by the 
standard unit of 8X8 reeds (nala) , and then demarcate (apavin- 
chhya) it by permanent marks of ash, charcoal, etc. {tushdiigavadi- 
cJiihnaih) . 

Thus the last condition of the grant was that it should not 
cause loss to the local agriculturists by effecting any change in the 
areas of the plots settled on them. The land granted must be in 
an isolated area of waste-land in the village, and must not be made 
up by piecing together slices taken from the settled lands already 
under cultivation. • 

' Feudatories. There are some inscriptions issued by the feu- 
datories of emperor Budha Gupta. The Parivrajaka Maharaja 
Hastin, for instance, issued two inscriptions on copper-plates found 
at a village Khoh in modem Nagdd State and dated g.e. 156 ~ 
A.D. 476 and g.e, 163— a.i>. 482. ■ Of these, the first may be dated 
to A.D. 475, in which case it belongs' to the reign of the. previous 
king, Kumara Gupta 11. Both these inscriptions refer to the enjoy- 
ment of sovereignty by the Gupta kings (Gupta-nripa-rdjya- 
bliuktau). They both refer to the high status of Hastin who was 
practically the ruler of his territory, described ‘ as the victor in 
many hundreds of battles, and the giver of thousands of cows, ele- 
phants, horses, and gold pieces, and also of many lands.* 

. , The second inscription !, records a grant made by him of an 
agrdhdra situated in a pafpa with the, usual immunities from the 
taxes, udranga, and uparikara, &a.d freedom from The molestations 
of the military. • ' J X . ? , 

The inscription's interesting fon its social data showing the 
strength of Brahminism iii those days. The following Brahmin 
gotTas are mentioned : Bhafadviija, K.auis(i^ Bhdrgava, Vdsulct; and 
the following Vedic j$akhds, Vdjasaneya and Khata. 

Political These inscriptions also throw light upon 

the political histor^; of the reign of Budha. Gupta. They point 
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to the indisputable fact that Puti^dravardhana or northern Bengal 
was an integral part of the Gupta etiipire under Budha Gupta. 
Budha Gupta’s authority was also acknowledged in the region of 
Benares, as proved by the Sarnath Buddha Image inscriptions. 
The Eran Stone Pillar inscription shows that empire included 
the kingdom of Malwa or rather the extensive tract of land 
between the Kalindi and Narmadm It may be assumed that 
the position of Maharaja Surashniichandra, as the Governor of 
this region, was similar to that of the Uparika-Mali ardjas„ Brahma- 
datta, and Jayadatta, the Governors of the province of Pundravar- 
dhana, while the position of the Sajidaka, in charge of 

Ihe district or Fishai/a of Kotivarsha, is comparable to that of Maha- 
raja Matri-Vishnu as Vishayapati under the provincial Governor 
Surashmichandra. This fact is further borne out by the Eran Stone 
Boar inscription of Toramana’s time (No. 36 of Fleet) stating that 
in the first year of that Biupa chief’s rule in this portion of Arya- 
varta (Malwa) , Dhanya Vishnu, younger brother of Matri Vishliu, 
who was then not living (svargagata) , built a temple in which was 
enshrined the Boar-incarnation of Vishnu, ‘in his own Visliaya of 
Airikini’. It thus stands to reason that Dhanya Vishnu’s elder 
brother Matri Vishnu was the ofiicer-in-charge of the Vishaya of 
Airikini when Surashmichandra was Budha Gupta’s Governor in 
Malwa and the adjoining tracts. From these facts it is thus clear 
that the Gupta empire under Budha Gupta did not at all shrink in 
size, but extended from Malwa to northern Bengal, from the 
Kalindi to the Gahga. 

It wili thus appear that the empire under Budha Gupta 
recovered its position and prestige after the dark days following 
the death of Skanda Gupta. , 

Budha Gupta issued silver coinage of the Cent:^al ,Ind|a, tS;pe 
on which his own name has been inscribed together '\yith ,h^ title 
Avanipati. The Bharsar hoard of cpingl - poMtS ;tp a * king ■ Called 
, Prakai^ditya coming after Skanda G'ppta. The 
kalpa states that Brmmn U succeeded Kuim&ra Gupta II. If is 
interosting to note that the same letter 1/ is to be found below the 
king’s image on the coins of Prakasaditya. Therefore, it may be 
concluded that Sriman U, Prakasaditya, and Budha Gupta are one 
and the same person. 

It is also lo he noled ihaL of the three specimens of Budha 
Gupla’s coins of the Central India type kept at the British Museum, 
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Narasimlia Gupta, As has been already shown, the BhitarT and 
Nalanda Seal inscriptions of Kumara Gupta III make it quite clear 
that Narasithha Gupta must be taken as the successor of Budha 
Gupta. That he had from his predecessor the legacy of a large 
empire and paramount sovereignty is indicated in the literary text 
Arya^Manjii^Sn-^Mula-KaliJa. It describes the empire of Baladitya 
as 7iissaptanam and akantakam, an empire free from rivals and 
enemies. The larger number and heavier types of gold coins prove 
the truth of this statement. 

His Coins. All his coins are of the Archer type. The obverse 
shows : ‘ King nimbate, standing 1., wearing waist-cloth with long 
sash and jewellery, holding bow in 1., and arrow in r. hand. Garuda 
.standard on 1.’ It also shows the word Nara beneath left arm and 
an incomplete legend ending with jayati Narasimhagupiah. 

The reverse shows : ‘ Goddess (Lakshmi) nimbate, seated 

facing on lotus, holding fillet and lotus.’ It also bears the legend 
‘ BoMdityah ^ 

Hima Hivasiosis. It was not, however, for long that his empire 
remained akanfaka. Very soon it had a difficult kanfaka or thorn 
on its side. He was not fated to have any smooth sailing in the 
troublous waters created by the successive waves of Huna on- 
' slaught on the .empire. It may be useful at this stage to sum up 
the availabte- evidence ,in regard to this fateful struggle between the 
Gupta empire and the Hunas. We have already seen from the first 
Eran Pillar inscription of Budha Gupta dated a.d. 484 that the 
region of eastern Malwa was under the suzerainty of Budha Gupta 
who had, as his feudatories, the two brothers, Matri Vishnu 
and Dhanya Vishpu. There is a second inscription of Eran which 
records the building, of a temple enshrining the Varaha (Boar) .. 
incarnation 1 of Vishn,u. The figure of the Boar is decorated with 
, sculptures’ representing risfiis and saints clinging to its mame and 
bristles, and the Earth as a woman hanging on to its right tusk. 
The breast of the Boar bears an inscription stating that the temple 
was constructed by Dhanya Vishnu (brother of the deceased Matri 
Vishnu , of the first inscription) in the first year of the reign of 
Toramana., ■ 

Bhanii Gupta.; Over and above this, we have to consider the 
light thrown upon' the events of the times by the Eran Stone Pillar 
' inscription of A.p: ■" |t mentions a king named Bhanu Gupta, ' the 
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tion that Toraiiiaiia died in a.d. 513) records that on a hill called 
Gopa a Sun Temple was constructed by one Mitricheta. Gopa 
is a hill in Malwa and so this inscription shows that Mihirakula 
ruled in Malwa up to at least a.d. 528. 

Yasodliarmaji Vishnuvardliaiia. About this time, we have to 
consider the evidence of two important inscriptions, the Mandasor 
Stone Pillar inscription of Yasodharman and another Mandasor 
inscription associated with two kings, YaMhaianan and Vishnu- 
vardhana. The first inscription, which is not dated, 'attributes to 
Yasodharman conquest of countries which ‘not even the Guptas 
or Hmias could ever conquer, and to whose feet homage was 
paid even by Mihirakula.’ Though not dated, the inscription defi- 
nitely establishes the fact that it was left to YaMharman to 
achieve the credit of conquering the Hunas and winning an empire 
‘from the Brahmaputra to the Western Ocean and from Himalayas 
to Mahendragiri.’ The second Mandasor inscription which is dated 
A.D. 533 (m.e. 589) describes Yasodharman as JanendrU) the ‘ Lord 
of his people and also refers to another king (narddhipati) named 
Vislm,uvardhana to whom are applied the titles Rdjdd/urdjo. and 
Parumcsuara. The context of the inscription seems to indicate, as 
supposed by Fleet, that, in spite of his imperial titles, he seems to 
have acknowledged to some extent the supremacy of Yasodharman. 
Yasodharman is once again described in this inscription as 
‘achieving victory’ (jayati), ‘plunging into the army of his 
enemies (rntru-sainyam vig&hy a) , bending down the fame of all 
heroes {vlrcirklrti-'vina'mya), with his body decorated all over with 
battle-scar ’. . It is possible that the two Yasodharmans of these two 
inscriptions are one and the same person. The two inscriptions 
record almost the same exploits. They both repeat the sovereignty 
of the king over p 7 d,cM (‘eastern India’) and north (Kashmir). 
Yasodharman and Vishnuvardhana may also be taken to be identi- 
caT from the words, ‘sa-eva’, used in the second inscription to 
introduce Vishnuvardhana. This inscription also records the con- 
struction of a large well by a person named Daksha, a younger 
brother of Dharmadosha) a Minister of Vishnuvardhana. . This 
shows that Malwa and western India were placed under the 
governorship of Dharmadosha by, his paramount sovereign Yaso- 
dharman Vishnuvardhana, • It may be noted that this inscription 
gives an interesting genealogy of this family of Ministers and men- 
tions Bhanu Gupta, the wife of Daksha’s grandfather, Ravikirti, 
The name RhShu Gupta points to some connexion between her 
and king Bhahu Gupta from whom she was removed by one gener- 
ation, Daksha CEtoitig-.one generation after Bh5nu Gupta, 
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Vaiiiya Gupta, Wc have thus seen that Imperial Gupta .Viistory 
after Budha Gupta is somewhat uncertain, obscure, and con- 
fused. It can be traced only in fragments through names 
of certain kings associated with it in some of the records 
of the times. Kings like Bhanu Gupta and Yasodharman- 
Vishnuvardhana and Kumar a Gupta III have to be assign- 
ed their places in that history. We have also to add to 
these names one more name, that of Vainya Gupta. This name 
is brought to light in the Gunaigarh Copper-plate inscription found 
in Comilla in eastern Bengal. This inscription records that Vainya 
Gupta granted, from his victorious camp at Kripura to his feudatory, 
Maharaja Rudradatta, some lands in a village in Uttaramandala for 
maintaining a Buddhist Vihai’a. The reference to a feudatory indi- 
* cates his somewhat independent status. The inscription further 
mentions the fact that Vijayasena was his Governor of the Bhukti 
of Uttaramaiidala situated in Samatata. It also mentions a number 
of KuTTiArdmatyas serving as his Vishayapatis. The inscription is 
dated g.e. 188=a.d. 507. This inscription throws light on what was 
happening in Eastern India just as the Eran inscriptions do for 
Western India. 

His Corns.' To add to this epigraphic evidence, there is some 
amount of numismatic evidence 'supposed to have a bearing on 
Vainya Gupta.' Three 'gold coins of the Archer type Have been 
discovered bearing a name read by Allan as CJumidfa Htit by others 
as Vainya and also the Aditya-tiiLe , t)vad(i$aditya, THd 'hame 
Chandra would need the addition of CKandra Gupta III to the list 
of Gupta kings, a name not known frbrh'any, other source, whereas 
the name Vainya is attested by epigraphic 'evidence. 

- • ’ ■' 1 £ — '^ipta,, who is associ- 
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The date of the inscription is given both in numerals and words 
{Va^'UcumnashtdMtyiLtiara-saka-samvatsare) i.e., current {vart- 
tanidna) Gupta year 188= a.d. 507. Vainya Gupta thus lived in the 
time of Baladitya, the Gupta emperor. The inscription refers to 
Vainya Gupta’s camp of victory described in the usual t^rms : 
‘The camp full of big ships {mahdinau), elephants, and horses, 
located at Kripura.’ 

Unlike the Gupta emperors who were worshippers of Vishnu, 
Vainya Gupta is described as a worshipper of Mahadeva or Siva. 

It records the gift of 5 plots of land in a village in Uttara- 
mandala, apparently a province ruled by a Governor, Maharaja 
Rudradatta, who is described as a pddaddsa or a vassal of Maha- 
raja Vainya Gupta. At the request of Rudradatta, the royal gift 
was made in the form of an agrahdra in absolute possession (sarvato 
hhogena). It was made in favour of a particular Samgha of Maha- 
yana Buddhist monks (6akya-Bhikshu) . This Samglia was oidgi- 
nally established by the great Mahayana teacher, Acharya Santi- 
deva, and housed in a monastery called Asrama-vilidra which was 
consecrated to Avalokitesvara. This Vihdra was thus an earlier 
establishment in that locality. The inscription states that an earlier 
gift was made by the same Rudradatta to provide the Samgha with 
its necessaries in the shape of clothing (chwara) , food {pindwpdta) , 
beds (sayana) , seats (dsana) and medicines for the sick, and the 
like, and also the means of its maintenance by repairing all breaches 
(khojrtdcL) and cracks (phutfa) in the Vikdra, 

The inscription also mentions the king’s messenger {Dutdka) 
who was the great frontier king, Mahasamanta Maharaja Sri 
Vijayasena. Vijayasena combined in himself several offices such 
as those of the High Chamberlain (Modidpratihdra ) , the Commander 
of Elephant-Forces (Mahd-pilupati) , President of the Board of 
Five Adhikaranas (the chief of five officers of the district) and 
President of the Board of City-Mayors (Purapdla-Vparika) . 

The Dutaka communicated the royal gift to three Kumdru- 
mdtyas concerned, showing that his official position was superior to 
that of the KurmrainMya, 

The inscription also gives , a high status to its scribe called 
Kamna Kdyastha Naradatta who also held the office of the Minister 
for Peace and War. 

The inscription gives a concrete detail regarding the gift of 
land. It was divided into 5 plots measuring a total of 11 patakas of 
uncultivated (khila) lands. It also gives the areas of the plots in 
terms of dronas, on the basis of which we arrive at the equation, 1 
pdtaka=A0 dronavdpas. 


— 
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The inscription is the earliest record of a Hindu king making 
a gift to a Buddhist monastei’y. 

Vainya Gupta a King in Eastern Bengal. The inscription is 
significant as showing the part of Bengal where Vainya Gupta 
held sway as sovereign. His headquarters were located in South 
Tippera, and Uttaramandala must have formed the northern limit 
of his kingdom. Thus the sphere of his authority lay in remote 
eastern Bengal away from Pundravardhana and Magadha as parts 
of the Central Gupta empire, 



Chapter XIV 


KUMARA GUPTA: in 


Kumara Gupta HI. The Damodarpur No. 5 Copper-plate 
inscription bears the date Gupta year 214 =a.d. 533. It is also read 
as 224— A.D. 543. A seal is soldered to it and bears the inseription 
'KotivarsMdhishthd‘)mdhi (karcma) sya ’ , ‘ oi the office or court of 
the adhishthdna (headquarters) of Kotivarsha/ 

The inscription mentions the Gupta emperor of the time, to 
whom it applies the following epithet : Paramadaivata Parmnabkat- 
Ulraka-Mahdrdjddhimja, but, unfortunately, only the second part 
of his name, 'Gupta’ is legible in the inscription, and not its first 
or personal part. Only one of its letters is traced and read as ‘ Ku 
which is taken to indicate Kumara Gupta. From the date of the 
inscription, this Kumara Gupta is to be taken as Kumara Gupta III 
who must then figure as the last of the imperial Guptas. The 
emperor is described as Prithivt-pati, ‘ Ruler of the Earth indicat- 
ing that there is no diminution in the extent of the Gupta empire at 
that time. But this description is merely conventional, and need 
not be taken literally. - 

An interesting fact stated in the inscription is that the Gover- 
nor of the Bhuhti of Pundravardhana was a son of the emperor, 
Raja^utra-Deva-Bhattdraka, bearing the title Uparika-Mahurdjd 
and ‘tendering his homage to the king.’ 

It also states that the province Was very prosperous under the 
rule of the royal Viceroy with ‘ an adequate military force of ele- 
phants, cavalry and infantry.’ ; h, ■ 

It mentions a particular district or Vishaya of the province 
named Kotivarsha. The district magistrate (Vishayapati) is named 
Svayaihbhudeva. 

There>was an Advisory Council associated with the District 
Magistrate in his administration of the district. The district office 
is called adhishthdnddhikarana. 

• The district Advisory Council was constituted by four members 
representing its different interests, viz., (1) The Mayor of the city 
(Nagara-sreshtM) ; (2). Representative of Trade-Guilds {Sdrtha- 
vdha) ; (3) President of Craft-Guilds ’ (Prathama-kuUka) ; ' (4) 
President of the .Writers’ Union (Prathama kdyastha), who must 
have been an expert in dealing with documents and conveyancing. 
An. application for a grant , of , land was made to the district 


officer by a nobleman who belonged to A 


! 
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the Gupta empire then included both Ayodhya and Puiidra- 
vardhana. 

The purpose ol the grant was to make provision for the repairs 
of the temple of God Svelavarahasvdvii, of its breaches (khanda) 
and cracks {jphuttci) ^ and also for the offering of CJuu'v, Scitvo, 
supply of cows milk {QCivya) , incense (dhtlpa), flowers {piishpa) , 
madhuparka, lamp (chpa), etc., required for worship. 

The land that was needed for this provision measured 5 
kulyavdpas of khila (fallow) along with vdstu (homestead) laud. 
The land w^^as not found within one village. It was made up of 
portions distributed among four or five villages named. This was 
because it was difficult to find a large plot of unsettled or surplus 
land in one village. All available land in every village was under* 
the plough and intensive cultivation. 

The condition on which land was to be granted by government 
to a private person was that it should be by way of a permanent 
and inalienable gift (apradddharmena) . The State could only 
encourage the permanent charities of private persons. 

The application was then referred to a Board of three Record- 
keepers (Pustapdlas) under a Chief (Prathama) who had to ascer- 
tain (avadhdrana) if it was in order {yukta), or if there' was any 
objection {virodha) to it. 

The transaction was effected after the applicant’s payment of 
the price of the land at the customary rate which is stated to be 3 
dtndras for 1 hulyavdpa of uncultivated (aprahata, ‘whose sods 
were not turned up by the plough ’) , waste (khila) land (kshetra) , 
which was thus not productive of any revenue or income (saimt- 
daya-hdhya) to the State. 

The deed for the transaction was in the form of,"; a copper- 
plate upon which the order for the grant of land waS itt^ribed, 
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Currency Officer; (12) Pattalaka, Ruler of a PaMcda; (13) 'Ma~ 
sathika, Superintendent of DharmaiaMs. Next follows a list of the 
village elders (IWfahattaras) and other important persons concerned 
with the land transaction. Some of these are described as Agra- 
ha/rinSf BkattaSf Khidgis, ond Yahanayakas. 

The inscription records a gift of land to a Brahmin for per- 
forming the Five Great Sacrifices. It measured 8 kulyav&pas. It 
is situated in a Grama registered as belonging to a VUK% in the 
Bhufeti of Vardhamana. 

The plot is marked out by pegs (kzlaka) bearing the device of 
a string of lotus seeds (kamala/cshamdiia) , 

As usual, Vijayasena applied to the elders and other leaders 
of the villages concerned and also the district office (vltht-adhika- 
ratia or collectorate) . These held their enquiry into the matter 
and signified their approval. Then the applicant paid the price of 
land in dmdras to the CoUectorate. Then the sale-proceeds of the 
land were distributed among the different villages and credited to 
the account of each by the Vdra officers (Vdrakritaih, officers 
appointed by turn or in a place called Vara). This class of officers 
is supposed to carry out the apportionment of the price paid for the 
total land purchased at the VWhl office among the villages 
concerned. 

A new condition for the sale is mentioned, viz., that the usual 
dues in respect of the land to be sold would be borne by the buyer 
and credited to the revenues of the Vlthl (Vlthi-samudaya'-eva 
prarmyya). Thus the land that is sold in the present case yielded 
revenue and was not khila or waste land. Having in this manner 
obtained the right of ownership of the land, he transferred it to 
the Brahmana Vatsasvamin by executing a copper-plate charter 
(famrapatta) . The attending Pusiapdla had the copper-plate heated ■ - " 
{mpita) . , i ^ f',. 4 ; 

Vijayasena. The historical value of the^ inscription may now ' 
be noted. Gopachandra may be identified with Gopachandra of 
Faridpur copper-plates and Vijayasena who. is mentioned as his 
vassal is to be identified with Vijayasena of. the. Gunaigarh Plate : 
inscription of Vainya Gupta of a.d.. 507v In Vainya' Gupta\s inscrip- 
‘ tion, the status of Vijayasena was lower, as that of a mere Dutaka. 

In the present inscription, Vijayasepa' issues a ‘.charter under his 
own seal .'showing that he was in a position of greater dignity and 
authority. Therefore, this inscription may be considered to be later 
than that of Vainya Gupta. 

It is also to be noted that Vainya G,upta in the Gunaigarh inscrip- 
lion is not called Maliaraiadhiraia but only a Maharaja.' Pr'obab'i''^ 
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he was a local chief posted in eastern Bengal by his paramount 
sovereign Gopachandra. It seems that the king Gopachandra was 
ruling over a large part of Bengal, western and eastern^ when it 
inculded Vardhamana the present Burdwan division. The 

fact seems to be that Bengal, by the middle of the sixth century, 
was lost to the Guptas of Magadha and was ruled by the local 
princes in different tracts, until it was absorbed in the empire of 
Harsha^. 

Bharmaditya. Besdies Dharmaditya of Faridpur plates and 
Gopachandra of this plate, another Faridpur plate (the Ghugra- 

• V ■ 

hati plate) mentions a third independent ruler of Bengal named 
Samacharadeva. 

Faridpur Copper-Plate Inscription of Dharmaditya. A seal 
Joined to the plate bears the legend ‘Vdrakamandala Vishayddhi- 
karanasya' = from the office of the Vishaya or district called 
Varakamandaia (in modern Goalunda and Gopalagunj sub-division 
of Faridpur district). 

The inscription refers to Dharmaditya as the invincible Ruler 
of the Earth (Pfithivydmapratiratliah) who had as his vassal (Tat- 
prasddalahdhdspada) Maharaja Sthanudatta in charge (adhydsana) 
of a province. He appointed (tadviniyuktaka) as the Vishayapaii 
of Varakamandaia, Jajava. Sthanudatta was apparently Dharma- 
ditya’s Viceroy of the province called Navyavakasika. 

The inscription refers to an officer named Sadhanika who had 
something to do with the realization of debts and fines (sadhana ) , 
'and hence. a Judicial officer., 

' .As the land concerned in the transaction recorded here bordered 
on the sea, it followed the. custom of that region aptly called 
Prdksamudra-marydddf i.e,, custom prevailing in the countries bor- 
dering the eastern sea (Bay of Bengal) . Here the price of 1 kulya- 
vdpa ~ 4 diTMTas. But it was not khila or aprahata but cultivated 
land (vdpa kshetra) . Hence its price is higher. The separated 
plot is called a k%ar\4>dla marked out by boundaries (krita- 
.kalanct—kTita-^chihi^nkd^ also called Swidlinqdni) , which were 
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Political Acliievemeiit. Much of the material and moral pro- 
gress of the country was ultimately the outcome of its stabilized 
political conditions. The Gupta Empire was a well-organized State 
which achieved the political unification of a large part of India 
under the umbrella of its paramount sovereignty, establishing a 
sphere of influence which was much wider than that of its 
direct dominion and administration. Samudra Gupta was the first 
to set before himself the imperial ideal as stated in the expression 
dharanthandha used in his Allahabad Pillar inscription. It indi- 
cates his programme of digvijaya, of conquests in different direc- 
tions, by which the dharam or India could be bound (hctndha) 
together as a unit. 

Greater India. The empire’s sphere of influence is indicated 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription, as we have already seen. It 
contains the earliest reference to the overseas relations cultivated 
by Samudra Gupta. It states how he cultivated these relations 
with ‘Simiiala and other islands’ that were bound to him in ties 
of friendly political relationship ‘by offering him various gifts, 
applying to him for charters recognizing their sovereignty and. 
Anally, by tendering their personal loyalty (atma-nivedanam) 
This reference in the inscription gives the earliest inkling into the 
beginnings of India’s expansion beyond her borders so as to form a 
sort of Greater India as an Empire of Indian Thought. Another piece 
of evidence of India’s overseas intercourse is fuimlshed by the account 
of the despatch by king Mcghavarna of Ceylon (a.d. 350-380) to 
Emperor Samudra Gupia of an Embassy with gifts and a request 
1o him for pennission to build a Vihara at Bodhgaya for the benefit 
of the pilgrims from Ceylon to that holy place. Such international 
outlook, and colonial activhies arc the product of a condition of 
equilibrium whereby the Mother Country, enjoying Peace at home • 
and the blessings of an ordered goveniment, not troubled by polit 
unrest oi* unsettlement, became a live self-conscious unit, expr 
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We see from his record, how centres and outposts of Indian culture 
had already sprung up in several countries outside the northern 
boundaries of the country. The first of these centres seen by 
Fa>Hien was Shan-shan where he saw, as already stated, more than 
4,000 Hinayana Buddhist monks, while its common people also 
'■practised the religion of India.’ In several Tartar countries he 
found many ascetics who studied ‘ Indian books and the Indian 
spoken language.’ In the country of Kara-shaKr, he found Bud- 
dhist Hinayana monks numbering over 4,000. In Kliotan, he found 
several tens of thousands of Mahayana Buddhists and a monastery 
known by the name of Gomatl where, at the sound of a gong, 3,000 
Buddhist monks ‘assembled to eat ’. Khotan had 14 such large 
monasteries. In the neighbourhood, -he found another monastery 
‘which was 250 feet high, overlaid with gold, and silver, and took 
20 years to build and the reign of thine kings ’. In Kashgar, he 
found 1,000 Hinayana monks, and its king as a Buddhist. In 
Darel was another centre of Hinayana Buddhism;^ 

Religion. This spread of Indian culture to foreign countries testi- 
fies to its high degree of development in the Mother Country. It was 
marked by a revival of Brahmanical religion or Hinduism. Ample 
evidence of this has been already cited in connexion with the reign 
of each Gupta emperor. We may sum up here some of the facts 
of this religious revival. 

Vedic Religion. It was represented in its sacrifices. The great 
Vedic imperial sacrifice known as Asvmiedha was revived by 
Samudra Gupta and Kumara Gupta L The Poona Copper-plate 
inscription of Prabhavatlgupta describes Samudra Gupta as ‘ a 
performer of many a horse-sacrifice’. A minister of Kumara 
Gupta I set up a gupa or sacrificial pillar at Bihar (No. 12). Simi- 
larly, Maharaja Vishnu Vardhana, a local king, erected a yupa after 
performing the Pu^anka sacrifice (No. 59). This sacrifice was 
undertaken to obtain, in terms of Vedic vocabulary, religious 
objectives like S‘n-Yajna--Dharma-^reya-Ahhyudaya~Yasa--Kula- 
V amsa-BTmga-Bhoga'. Some Vakataka kings are stated in their 
inscriptions (Nos. 55 and 56) to have performed four and ten horse- 
sacrifices, as well as several other sacrifices named Agnishtoma, 
Aptoryama, Uhthya, Shodasin, Atirutra, Vdjapeya, Brihaspatisava, ■ 
and Sddyaskra^ ,and are also described as the devotees of Aiva, 
Mahesvara (AaM>hu)i or Svaihl Mahdhhaimva. . These inscriptions 
also refer to the 'gift of a village to a community of 1,000 Brahmins 
of various gotms and chafa-ms named. The inscriptions also refer 
to the performance of :other Vedic sacrifices like Agnihptra and the 
PaMa~mahayaj^as; (Nos. 16, 25, 29,: 39, ,40 and 80) , 
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VaisImamWi* Most of the Gupta emperors and the ^ 1^^^ 
of the times called themselves Parama-hhugamtas, i.e., worshippei'n 
of Bhdgavata OT Vdsudeva. An inscription of Parivrajaka-Maha- 
raja, Saihkshobha, opens with the prayer : 'Om Namo Bhagavate 
Vdsudevdya^ (No. 25). As worshippers of Vishnu, the Gupta 
emperors introduced His Vakam, Garuda, on the obverse of their 
coins and goddess Lakshmi, His Consort, on the reverse and also 
Ckafcra., Vishnu’s Wheel. 

God Vishnu is worshipped under various names: AtTOnb/ru- 
(No. 51) , CJiakrabhrit (No. 14) , Chakradhara (Nos. 17 and 47), 
GadiddKara {No. 11) , Chakrapdni (No. 55), Chitrakutasvdmin 
(No. 66), Gonmda (No. 15), Jmiardana (No. 19), Muradvish 
(No. 79), Mddkaua (No. 42), Madkusudana (No. 11), Narayana 
{No. ZQ), ¥avdhdvata,ra (No. 36) , Svetavardhasvdmin, Ddmodara 
{No. 43:,) (S&rngapdni (No. 33), and V&sudeva (No. 25). 

A temple of Vishnu is called a Viskp-u-sthana (No. 17) . Skanda 
Gupta’s officer Chakrapalita, as a devotee of God Govinda and 
Chakradhara, constructed a temple of Ghakrabhrit. Temples of 
. Bhagavata are referred to in inscriptions numbered 27 and 28. • 
Those numbered 25, 29, and 31 refer to a Deity called Pishtapuri 
or Pishtapurikadevi, probably another name of Lakshmi. Some^ 
times, a flagstaff or dhvaja-stambha was erected as a symbol of 
worship (No. 19). The famous Iron Pillar inscription at Meha- 
rauli calls the pillar as a Vishnu-dhvaja. A Vaishnava cave was 
constructed at Udayagiri in a.d. 401 by a Sanakanika chief who 
also had it decorated with sculptures showing four-armed Vishnu 
and twelve-armed Lakshmi. Skanda Gupta’s special devotion to 
Lakshmi is expressed in his coins of the ‘ King and Lakshmi type ’ 
and in his inscriptions- mentioning Kvla-Lakshmi as the tutelary 
Deity of the Gupta -family. Inscription No. 66 found on a Dasdva- 
tar a temple names Vishriu and AnantasyamJ £ihd> CMtrakutasvami. 
A Damodarpur inscription refers to ^the; temple of Vlshii.u named 
^vetavarahasvanii, Nos. 3 and 17^ refer to the Vaishnava festival of 
iSayana-ekdda^. - 

Saivisto. The prevalence of worship of ^Siva is testified to in 
many inscriptions referring to His worship under various names 
indicative of the different aspects of His divinity installed in appro- 
priate shrines. Probably, the earliest ^'dchlMriga is that bearing an 
inscription dated A.t>. 436, and found at Karamad%# in Pyi^Bad., The 
God ^iva was also taken out in m proCeskoh .called ■•Dcurtdro%7 in 
this inscription. ’ It is curious that twB of the Vaishnava 

emperor, Chandra Gupta H, were - Siva named 
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constructing a cave (No, (5) and the latter granting land for His 
/ worship. The inscriptions mention the worship of Siva under the fol- 
lowing names ; Isa (No, 18), Mahdhhaira^)a (Nos, 55 and 57), Bhu- 
ta-paii (No, 49) , Ham (No, 49) , Uvara (No, 39) , Jayehmra (No, 39) , 
Kapdlesvara (No, 80) , Kohdmukhasvdmi'iu Mahddeva (No. 39) , 
Mahesvara (Nos. 38, 39, 46, and 55) , Mihiresvara (No, 80) , Pasu- 
pati (No. 39), Pfithivisvara, Pbvdkin (No. 35), Samhhu (Nos. 6 
35, 55, and 56) , Sarva (No. 37) , ' Shut (Nos, 55 and 56) , 
SailehKim, Stliaim (No. 34), Sulapdni (Nos. 33, 34 and 79), Sura- 
hhogesvara (No. 39) , Tripurdntaka. (No. 80) , Ardhandrlsvara (No. 
49), and Bhavasrij (No. 35). Maharaja Hastin was a Saiva (Nos. 
2.1-23). So also was another feudatory chief, Maharaja Bhima- 
varman, w,ho had inscribed his name on a pedestal showing figures 
of Siva and Parvati standing. The inscription was found at Kosam 
and is dated g.e. 139— a.d. 458, the time of Skanda Gupta. The 
emperor Skanda Gupta restruck the silver coins of the previous 
rulers which were in circulation in western and central provinces 
of the empire and these western issues show on the reverse the 
figure of a Bull which must have been Siva’s bull, Nandi. This 
Bull-type of coins is attributed to the Valabhi Sendpatis or rulers 
whose emblem was the Bull, The Saiva sect of Mdhesvaras was 
flourishing in Mathura in the time of Chandra Gupta II, as stated 
in an inscription. 

Worship of Sakti. Sakti also is worshipped under different 
names as BhagavaU (Nos. 25, 29, 31) , Bhavdrm. (No. 50) , Devi (Nos. 
49, and^ 50) , Gauri (No. 79)', KMydyanl (No. 50) , Pdrvatl (No. 33) . 
Inscription No. 17 records how a Minister of a local king named 
Visvavarman, a feudatory of Kumara Gupta I, constructed a temple 
for the worship of the Divine Mothers (Matris) , ‘ a very terrible 
abode, filled full of Ddkinis or ghosts who utter loud and tremen- 
dous shouts in joy and stir up the very oceans with the mighty . 
winds rising from the performance of tdntrika rites.’ Along with 
the images of the. Mothers, the temple also beai'S an image 

.of Sakti as Mahishamardinl. The Bihar Stone Pillar inscription 
" Gupta also refers to the construction of a group of 
dedicated to the Divine Mothers 
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goddess Saras vati as (jroddess of Music associated witfi tlie vi%m 
sliowii on its obverse. 

Several other goddesses are also mentioned in the inscriptions 
as being worshipped in those days, e.g, : Devakl (No. 13) ; Jaknavl 
(Nos. 38, 39) ; Jambavati (No. 67) ; Lakshml (Nos. 14 and 79) ; 
Vaishnavi (No. 40); Pauloml (No. 49); Sachi (No. 49); and 
Samsvatl (No. 42). 

Kaxtikeya. The worship of • Kartikeya, the God of War, is men- 
tioned in several inscriptions. The Bilsad inscription of the time 
of Kumara Gupta I [a.d. 415, (No. 10)1 refers to a temple (d-uaiana) 


of steps to reach up to its height ; (2) a muni-^vasati, ‘ rest-house for 
saints ; (3) a dhat ma-sattra, or free feeding or ahns-house ; and 
(4) a lofty pillar (stamhha) . The flight of steps is called svarga- 
so'pdna, ‘ steps leading to heaven ’ showing that the temple was very 
high, and its way marked by an equally high pillar. Dhruvasarman 
for his piety was honoured by the Committee of the temple (par- 
shaddmdnUa ) . 

Surya. Worship of the Sun was also popular. It was left to a 
Guild of Silk-Weavers to construct at Dasapura a temple of the 
Sun, Dvpta-rasmi, and to carry out its repairs on a magnificent scale, 
so that ‘ the griha of Bhdnutndn ’ was rendered the best of the city’s 
buildings (bhavana-vara) , as is stated in inscription No. 18. In 
the time of Skanda Gupta; a temple of god Savitd was founded by 
two Kshatriya merchants in Antvivvedi-Vishaya (No. 16) . Inscrip- 
tion No. 28 of A.D. 512 records the grant made by Maharaja ^arva- 
natha of Uchchakalpa for the repairs of a shrine for the worship 
of god Aditya-BhalMmka. ' ' , i . ’ , - ■ 

Other Deities, Most, of 

known and find mention in the Gupta llnsdaiitiohs. Tliese are; 
the God of Wealth called KuJ)em (Noi. 1 and 2) or tfhi^ada (Nos. 

1, 3, 4 etc.), or Dhajiesa (Nos, 38 and 39) ; Va^jinayGbd of Justice 
(Nos. 1, 4, 10-13, etc.) ; Iridkaf God of Gods (Nq.; 1) or ^dkra 
(No. 15) ; Yq^a, the C^od Inyipcible, or Antqkd (Utos, 4 etc,) . 
or KYitanta (Nos. 4, 10, 12 etc.) ; :(No;; 42) ; Raina (No. 

17) ; K&madeva ' (Nosi 18, 35) ; LofcapSict' (NM‘. 19/ Si*) ; 
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BucIdliisM. Although the Gupta emperors were os^thodox 
Hitidus or followers of Brahmanical religion, they were catholic 
enough not to have enforced their personal religion as the official 
religion of the empire. They encouraged equally the promotion of all 
religionSj including Buddhism and Jainism. Sahchi continued to be 
a great centre of Buddhism. An inscription (No. 5) dated g.e. 92 
— A.D. 412 records the gift of a village to the Aryasamgha of Kaka- 
nadabota-ui/iara (Sahchi) , governed by its PanchamandaVi, and also 
of 25 dmaras, the interest of which was to feed five Bhikshus and 
a lamp. This Mahdvihcira is described as the ‘ abode ’ (dvasatha) 
of the most pious Si'amanas. No. 11 of the year 129-=a.d, 448 of 
the time of Kumara Gupta I records the installation of the image 
(pratimd) of the Perfectly Enlightened One, of irrefutable 
doctrines, Buddha Bhagavdn {saynyak-sam,huddTia) . No. 62 of the 
year 131~a.d. 450 of the time of Kumara Gupta I records the grant 
by a lady, possibly out of her own stridhana, of certain sums of 
money to the Aryasamgha at the Mahdvihdra of Kakanadabota for 
the spiritual merit of her own parents. It also refers to four images 
of the Buddha previously installed in the Vihdra. Like Sahchi, 
Sarnath was another centre of Buddhism and noted for the two 
famous images of the Buddha bearing inscriptions of the time of 
Kumara Gupta II and Budha Gupta. The Buddha is here called 
Sdstd. He is called Sugata in No. 52. 


Jainism. The Udayagiri Cave inscription of the year 126 = 
A.D. 445 and hence of the reign of Kumara Gupta I mentions the 
construction of an image (dkriti) of Jinavara Parsva. Another 
inscription records the installation of a Jain image at Muttra in 
the year a.d. 423. The Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription of the time 
of Skanda Gupta records an endowment in favour of Jainism, the 
fashioning of five stone-images of Adikartris or Tirthahkaras in the 
niches of a pillar of stone ‘as high as a hill’. 

Thus the Buddhist and Jain Vihdras were as familiar as the 


Brahminical Deva-kula and Deva-sabhd (No. 18). 

Worship of Teachers and Texts. Along with the worship of 
deities, there was also a. custom of offering worship to the teachers 
and founders of religions whose images and statues were installed 
in shrines (gurvdyatana) ^ as stated in the Mathura Pillar inscrip- 


tion of the time of Chandra Gupta II. Fa-Hien also noted how 
Buddhist teachers and sacred Buddhist texts were worshipped in 


Buddhist teachers and sacred Buddhist texts were worshipped in 
shrines specially constructed "for the purpose. 

Endowments. All these religions were promoted by public 
benefactions which usually took the form of gifts made in both 
cash and l^ind. The gifts of cash were not usually spent, but kept 
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as a permanent fund (afes/iai/a-mn?) , the interest of which only was 
to be spent oh their purposes; as stated in No. 62. Gifts in kind 
were generally grants of land in the shape of an agmhara or village 
to learned Brahmins in furtherance of their religious pursuits. 
These endowments were also made for the supph?- of requisites of 
worship such as scent, incense, flow^ei’s, or oil for lights, besides 
construction of alms-houses (sattras or viharas) . The Gunaigarh 
inscription of Vainya Gupta records the gift to a Mahayana Samgha 
of Sakya-Bhikshus for provision for their CMvara (clothing), pin- 
dapa,ta (food), sayana (bedding), asana (seating) and medicines. 
It was followed by another gift of an AgrahMa to the same Samgha 
then housed in a T7itera called Asmma-uilidra which was conse- 
crated to Avalokitesvai'a. 

Social Service, There were also endowments of social service 
and works of public utility. Fa-Hieh saw more of these specially 
in what he calls the Middle Kingdom. Rest-houses were con- 
structed with ‘supply of beds and mattresses, food and clothes’. 
While travelling through the U.P„ Fa-Hien noticed, built along 
even ‘out of the way roads, houses of charity providing for shelter 
with beds, food and drink,’ though one could not stay there inde- 
finitely. Fa-Hien further reports how these endowments were made 
in the shape , of gifts of ‘ lands, houses, and gardens, with men and 
bullocks for cultivation, on the basis of binding title-deeds which 
were written out and which no subsequent kings dared disregard.’ 
Educational benefactions of those days were made in the form of 
grants of lands which could be profitably cultivated to produce the 
income required to maintain them. This meant that these Schools 
were equipped with efficient agricultural departments and staflfs to 
look after' their landed estates, their villages, their paddy fields, 
orchards, and also daii\v-farms,' as testified to by the later Cbineso 
pilgrims. Yuan Chwang, and I-Tsing in respect of Nalanda Univer- 
sity. Fa-Hien also refers to public benefactions endowing free 
hospitals for poor patients, ‘orphans, widowers, and cripples. They 
are well taken (^arc of under an attending physician and are given 
their prescribed food and medicine and are discharged when they 
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other Ve^OTgas (see N'os. 56, 61, 11) : Besides \fishy as, disciples 
^Iso called Bra/imac/i ms (Nos; 22j 23, 39 and 60) . 

Learned Bi’ahmin teachers were honoured by the title of 
Bhattas (Nos. 12^39 and 81). Villages consecrated to the use of 
religious students (Brahrnachdris} were called Agrahdras (No. 60) 
Religious students were grouped under SafeMs and CJiaro.'nas (No. 
35) . These were names of Vedic Schools following a particular recen- 
sion of one of the Vedas. In the inscriptions, the following Vedic 
recensions are mentioned, namely, Awpawanj/apa (No. 41), 
Bahvriclia (Nos. 40 ind QQ ) , Chhandoga-Kauthuma (No. 2^), 
Katlia (No, 22) , Mditrdyamya (Nos. 19 and ZQ) , Rdndyantya 
(No. 16), Taittinya (No. 56), Vajasaiieya (Nos. 22, 40, and 41), 
Vdjasaneya-Mdd}iyafidina (Nos. 21, 26, and 81) and Vajasanepa- 
Kanva (No. 38). 

The three Vedas are called Trayl (No. 39) . There is a reference 
to Paramarshii Veda-Vyasa as the arranger of the Vedas (No. 21) . 

A Brahmin acquainted with all the four Vedas is called a 
CTiaturvedin (No. 16, 39 and 55). There were also Brahmins who 
specialized in one Veda, e.g,, Samavedl "Brahmin. Vedas are not 
mentioned individually in the inscriptions except Atharva Veda 
(No. 80). 

The interpreter of Vedic quotations and words is called 
Naigama (No. 35). 

As regards the subjects of study other than the Vedas, we have 
reference to the 14 Vidyds (No. 25) comprising 4 "Vedas, 6 Veddngas, 
the, Furmias, Mimdmm, Nydya and Dharma or Law; to Sanskrit 
and Prakrit poets (No. 33) ; to the grammar of Panini called 
turlya (No. 39) ; to Atharva Veda in which there was specialized 
study (No. 80); to Vydsa, the arranger of the Vedas, and son of 
Pardsara (No. 31) ; to the Mahahhdrata (Nos. 26, 27, 28 and 31) 
and to its Satasahasn-samhita (edition of 100,000 slokas) [ibid]. 

Some of the characters of the Mahabhdrata are also referred 
to as being popularly known, viz., Yudhishthira (No. 38) called 
Dharmaraja, Vidura (No. 35) , Vainya famous for hereditary virtue 
(ahhijati-gunena) (No. . 17) , Uddhava (No. 35) , Sagara, whose 
60,000 sons^ dug oUt the -bed of , the ocean (ibid), Bhagiratha 
(No. 17) , Prithu (No. 2) , Raghava (ibid) , Partha (Nos. 18 and 20) , 
Mandhata (No. 33) , Manu,, Bharata and . Alarka (ibid) , and Anu 
.son .of Yayati (No, 49).:-, - , !, L ■ 

■ Method of Learning. All- this learning was imparted orally 
by the teacher to his pupil. ' The subjects of study were not reduced 
to writing, and instruction had to be received by the pupil directly 
from the Tips of theToRcher uttering its words. 'There was hardly 
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avaiiable in the country any written literature which could be 
copied and conserved and carried in manuscripts. As Fa-Hien 
states on the basis o£ bis personal oV>servation, the teacher’s woi’ds 
had to be ‘heard, pondered over, and contemplated’ (as Sniti) by 
his pupils. In fact, all lesson and literature had to be hmrd. He 
further states that in the various countries of northern India through 
which he travelled, he always found that sacred works were 
handed down orally from one teacher to another, so that he could 
hardly find any written volume which he could copy. He found 
an exception only at one place, at the Mahayana monastery at 
Pataliputra where he found a copy of the ‘ Disciplines some 
extracts from the Ahhidhanfma and complete copies of two Sutras. 
To copy out these works, Fa-Hien was compelled to stay here for 
II years in having to learn to write and to speak Sanskrit. There 
were thus no libraries in those days where knowledge could be 
stored up in MSS. The teachers were themselves the living and 
walking li brar ies, and custodians of the nation’s heritage and stock 
of learning. 

Popularity of Sanskrit* The medium of higher instruction and 
the language of the cultured classes must have been Sanskrit in 
those days. All the Gupta inscriptions are written in Sanskrit, 
replacing Prakrit or Pali of the earlier inscriptions. Very probably, 
while in the earlier times the inscriptions were written in Pi^krit 
which was then read by the people at large, Sanskrit, in the time 
of the Gupta emperors, displaced Prakrit as the popular language, 
for it may be assumed that epigraphic records are meant to be read 
by the public. ‘ , 

Its Cultivation by Kings. The spread of Sanskrit learning was 
mainly due to its patronage by kings some of whom became 
known as distingui.shed Sanskritists themselves. For instance, 
Samudra Gupta was himself a poet, the author of a large volume 
of poetry (hahukavitd) , upon whom is bestowed the extinct title 
of Kavirdja, ‘ the prince of poets by Harishena. His poetical out- 
put was known both for its quantity (aneka-^kdvya-hriydhhih) and 
quality. Many a poet could have earned his living from poetry 
(vidvajjanopajlvya ) . For his poetry was not obscure but 
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ruled in the realm of politics, and won for himself a new kingdom 
of fame (klTti-Ta§ya) . He was the protector of religion whose limits 
(prdclitm) he would not permit anyone to transgress. His learning 
penetrated into the deepest truths of religion {vaidusTiymh tattva- 
hhedl) : By his spirituality, he was worthy of the company of the 
sages, 

Literary Conferences. He made another contrihution to learn- 
ing by upholding its standard. He used to convene Conferences of 
literary critics (hudha-gunita) to judge of true poetry (satfcdui^a) 
and weed out (dhata) that which would violate (%nruddhd) its 
dignity (in) . 

Samndra Gupta as a Musician. Samudra Gupta was also a 
devotee of other fine arts, besides poetry. He was like a ATarada 
and Tumhurii in choral skill and musical accomplishments (gan- 
dharva-lalita) . His Lyrist-type of coinage celebrates his skill in 
instrumental muMc and playing on the vmd. 

Saba Vira-sena. Among other learned noblemen is mentioned 
Saba Vira-sena, the Minister (Sachiva) of that saintly emperor, 
i^djedhirdjarshi Chandra Gupta II. He is described as a poet 
(Icaui) who was also proficient in other scientific subjects like 
Etymology (jSahddrtha) , Logic (Nyaya) , and State-craft (Lokajna) 
(No. 6) . 

Skanda Gupta, No. 13 describes the accomplishments of 
emperor Skanda Gupta ‘ of spotless souH (amaUtmd) , who was 
well-versed in the knowledge of different tunes (tana) of music. 

Learned Cliiefs. Matri Vishpu was a local chief who was a Rishi 
of a Brahmin (ViprarsM) who completed his Vedic study, and was 
given to the performance of Vedic sacrifices (Kratu-ydji) (No. 19) . 

The local chief Visvavarraan is described as the equal of 
Sakra and Brihaspati (No. 18), 

Learning among Silk-Weavers. This inscription also describes 
how even the members of an industrial guild, a Guild of Silk- 
weavers (Pattavdya jSrenl) , showed great aptitude for general cul- 
tural subjects, along with technical topics. Some acquired profi- 
ciency in Military Science (Dhanurvidyd) , some in Stories (Kathd- 
uzds), and some in Astrology '(Jyotisha) . 

: . ' literary/ V^lue of Inscriptions. The Allahabad PraSasti- as a 
literary 'composition is' creditable ' to its author, Harishena. The . 
Meharauli inscription i’s also a good piece of poetry. The Mandasor 
Stone inscription of Kumara Gupta I and Bandhuvarman is the 
composition of :the poet, Vatsabhatti.' 

Centres of Leaning.. We owe- to Fa-Hien an account of the 
residential nolTepps nr, nf tVinck 
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Udyana. When he first crossed over to India, he saw in the 
country called Udyana Buddhism very flourishirig and Sanskrit as 
the language of the country. 

Gandhara. His next move was towards Gandhara and its cities 
of Takshasila and Peshawar, all full of monuments enshrining the 
relics of the Buddha or incidents of his life. 

Panjak In passing through the Panjab, he saw many monas- 
teries accommodating in all 10,000 monks. 

Mathura. Next, he came to Mathura where he found 20 monas- 
teries with some 3,000 monks, along the banks of the Jumna. 

Middle Kingdom. South of the Jumna began the Middle King- 
dom, the region of Brahminism, with its high standard of culture 
and refinement. “^ Throughout the country, no one kills any living 
things nor drinks wine, nor eats onions or garlic. The people do 
not keep pigs or fowls. There are no dealings in cattle, no butchers’ 
shops, or distilleries in the market-places.’ 

This Middle Kingdom was the heart of the Gupta empire, and 
its Brahminical culture based upon non-violence, refined manners, 
customs, and dietary, must have greatly impressed the Buddhist 
pilgrim. At Sankisa, he saw a Vilidra of 1,000 monks. 

Sravasti. ^ravasti was a famous centre of Buddhism, full of 
its antiquities and remains. It was also a strong centre of Brahmi- 
nical culture. Fa-Hien saw this region intellectually active. 
There were as many as 96 Schools of Brahminical Doctrine and 
Philosophy, each with its own ascetic followers who beg their food; 
but do not carry alms-bowls like the Buddhist monks. 

Pataliputra. The next important centre of culture was Patali- 
putra where Fa-Hien saw Aioka’s palace ‘ still in existence’, but the 
manner of his reference shows that Pataliputra did not occupy the 
same position in the Gupta empire as it did in the Maurya empire. 

Its Learned Teachers. Fa-Hien found at Pataliputra one 
Mahayana and another Hinayana monastery. The former monas- 
tery,' was noted for a prodigy of learning, the Brahmin Buddhist 
teacher named Raivala to whom the whole country looked up as 
the highest authority in Mahayana. He had as his a.s&ociate another 
Brahmin teacher named Mahju 6ri who was equally learned. 

Magadha. The civilization of Magadha impressed Fa-Hien 
very much, with its largest cities, rich and prosperous people, vrho 
vied with one another ‘in practising charity of heart and duty to 
one’s neighbour’. At their religious processions of images carried 
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Tamiuk. In the country of Tamluk, there were 24 monasteries 
in one of which he stayed for 2 years, ‘ copying out Siiiras and 
drawing pictures of images'. 

Art of Coinage. A good deal of the artistic achievements of 
the age is exhibited in the delicate workmanship of Gupta coinage 
in its various types. The variety of designs shown in the types of 
coinage gave great scope to Art, The general scheme followed in 
the fashioning of this coinage is to exhibit on the Obverse the por- 
trait of the king concerned and on the Reverse an appropriate god- 
dess together ^with the corresponding accompaniments of asso- 
ciated symbols, i 

The king is shown in a variety of positions, shooting a tiger 
or a lion, playing on lyre, seated on high-backed couch, riding a 
horse or an elephant, feeding a peacock, holding a standard, or bow 
and arrow, or battle-axe. Among the accompaniments are well- 
executed figures of Altar or Tulasi plant, Garuda, or Dwarf. 

( The Reverse is reserved generally for the figure of the goddess, 
the deity worshipped by the king) Lakshml in most cases, or Gangd- 
makara-vdhand^ to go with the Tiger on Obverse as symbolizing the 
conquest of the forested regions of which the Tiger is a native ; - or 
Durgd-’Simha^vdhand, Sakti, to whose blessings the king owed his 
conquests; or Kula-Lakshml, the tutelary deity, the Goddess of 
Fortune to favour the royal family; or SarasvaU, as the Goddess 
of the softer arts of Peace going with the Ylva on Obverse. 

Thoxe are departures from this general design in some coin- 
types. (The Asvamedha types of both Samudra Gupta and Kumara 
Gupta I omit the king on Obverse but insert in his place the figure' 
of the doomed horse standing before and tied to the yupa^ with a 
brick shown to symbolize the altar, while the Reverse brings for- 
ward the Queen who is indispensable for the sacrifice, as well as 
the ceremonial spear.} The Chandra Gupta I type shows a variety, 
the figures of both lung and Queen on Obverse. The Kacha type 
introduces a new element on Obverse, the standard surmounted by 
the wheel or chakra of Vishi 3 LU. / The Chhatra type of Chandra 
Gupta II introduces on the Obverse the typical symbol of royal 
authority the umbrella wihch is appropriately held on his head, by 
the dwam ’.Specimens of his Lion-slayer type show a great variety 
in depicting the king hunting down the lion in all possible positions. 
One shows hilhx striking .at;' the heart with the sword at dose 
quarters. Khs Horseman type; declares his paramount sovereignty 
symbolized by the .victorious career and return of the horse, an 
embodiment o| dyikst^iUraWa* teis silver coins for western provinces 
are adapted tp .eonaitiohs of newly-conquered, territories. 



— 
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They show on, Obt’erse the bust of the king and not his foil length, 
but on RetJeTse the Garuda as token of Gupta sovereignty 
and not the usual goddess of Saka coins. The craftsmen 
were quite good at executing these adaptations. These coins 
introduce' for the first time the royal titles of Vikramddiiya and 
Vikramdnka earne-d by the king at the zenith of his conciuering 
career as a Sakari, the conqueror of the Sakas, pushing the limits 
of his empire up to the western seas. His copper coins show two 
new features : Garuda eating up snake, and flower-vase (kalasa) 
on Reverse.: The Horseman type of Kiimara Gupta I has a variety 
in its legeud, Ajita-Mahendrah, but the word ajita is retained as 
going with the invincible prowess symbolized by the horse. Kumara 
Gupta I as the ruler of both western and eastern India is entitled 
to issue both tjie Lion and the Tiger types of coinage recalling those 
two regions, 'His Peacock type is an innovation. Its Reverse re- 
presents a God and not a Goddess, the God of War, Kartikeya as 
Sakti-dhara and Mayura-vdhana, with the appropriate legend 
Mahendra-kumdrah expressive of the king’s devotion to both these 
gods. His Pratapa type is unique in that it brings on the Obverse 
three figures, two females with the king between, and legend Sri-' 
Pratdpah on Reverse) His silver coins for the western provinces 
declare in their legem the king’s religion more emphatically before 
the conquered 6akas than the coins of his predecessor, though they 
agree on Garuola as its symbol on Reverse, The legend uses with 
vengeance the expression Parama-hhcigavata while it replaces Vikra- 
muditya hy Mahendvdditya. The silver issues for the central pro- 
vinces have the figure of peacock on Reverse, as the copper coins 
show Garuda. /Skanda Gupta’s Archer type introduces the appro- 
priate legend oHdhanuI, ‘the skilled bowman’, on Obverse. His 
King-and-Lakshmi type is singular. It brings, on Obverse both 
king, and the deity he worships, Lakshmi, whose figure is repro- 
duced on Reverse, too, to emphasize his devotion to Her as Kula- 
Lakshmi to Whom he owes the restoration of the fallen fortunes of 
his family.^ His silver western issues continue the legend of his 
predecessor on Obverse^ and on Reverse Garuda with outspread 
wings. They introduce two innovations, the figures of Bull and 
Altar on Reverse, 'and the titles Vikramdditya and Kramciditya on 
the Reverse of the Altar tjrpe. ; . ; " 

The execution of all this variety in designs and devices shows 
the originality, resourcefulness, and adabting capacity of the. crafts- 
men concerned in translating thought ;in ferms of metal. 

Sculptures and Structures. Besides, Coips, Gupta Art receives 
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connected with one or other of the different religions then prevail- 
ing in the country and are meant to serve their interests. Only 
their most typical examples may be considered here. 

Saiva Sculptures. The temple of Bhitargaon in the Cawnpore 
district is profusely decorated with carved brick-work, and brilliant 
terra-cotta panels, illustrating ;§aiva themes. The structure is of 
the sixth century a.d. Of the same time is the famous temple at 
Deogarh in the Lalitpur sub-division of the Jhansi district, which 
is decorated with sculptures and panels showing a high standard of 
art. One of these, representing Siva as a yogi, is one of the master- 
pieces of Indian Art in the opinion of V. A. Smith. In Kosam in 
the Allahabad district has been found a very artistic sculpture of 
^iva and Pdrvati with an inscription dated 458 A.d, Some gaiva 
images have been found at Kaman in Ajmer, e.g., the linga bearing 
faces of B’^'uhnnd, Vishhiu, Siva and Suvya, and a sculpture depict- 
ing the marriage of Siva and Pdrvati. Eha-muhha lingas have been 
discovered at Khoh and Bhumra. The Khoh specimen is a master- 
piece of art, 

Krisliua Sculptures. The worship of Vishnu is also represented 
m many a monument. One of the cave-temples in the Udayagiri 






and traditions. As pointed out by Dr Vogel, the Buddha Image 
of the period exhibits a new and purely national development, and, 
indeed, represents a new type which in artistic merit is infinitely 
superior to its predecessor (the Kushan Image). Some of the 
Buddha statues of this period, by their wonderful expression of 
calm repose and mild serenity, give a beautiful rendering of the 
Buddhist ideal. The indications of the drapery having been almost 
wholly discarded, the monastic robes are merely marked in out- 
lines. On the contrary, the halo encircling the head of the Master 
becomes lavishly decorated with floral and foliated ornament. 
Evidently the real significance of this ‘Circle of Light’ (prab/rd- 
mandalo.) was completely forgotten. The Gupta Sculptors thus^ 
succeeded in their eflrort to eliminate or modify those features 
which in the Kushan period still indicated the foreign origin of the 
Buddha image (Sdfnath Museum Catalogue) . 

The Sarnath seated image of the Buddha in the act of his 
preaching the first sermon is considered as one of the masterpieces 
of Indian Art, and of its Gupta style marked by its symbolism. 
Thus the wheel and the two deer carved on its pedestal indicate 
respectively the Dharma Chakra, and the Mrigaddva, where the 
wheel was first turned. His hands are shown in the position known 
as DTiarma-Chakra-pravartana-mudra. Indeed, there was a great 
development in the mud ws in the Buddhist Iconography of the 
times. ', , : 

We also see in these Gupta Buddhist sculptures more import-, 
ance being given to the figure of the' Buddha, as compared, with 
other figures which, though associated with Him m life, are now 
much reduced in size, and subordinated in position. 

While early Buddhism banned the direct portraiture of the 
Buddha, Gupta Art was not trammelled by such restrictions and 
was free to fashion His figure in large numbers and in a variety of 
forms. Images of the Buddha were installed in the monasteries in 
their cells, in their special chapels and temples, and even in their 
outer niches and relic-towers. ' ' ■ ' , ' ^ ■ 

Another marked feature of the Gupta ■ Buddhist sculpture is 
that it is dominated by the cultnf the B'odhisattvas, which' is now 
very pronounced. * ■ ' ’ ‘ ' ' ' , ‘ \ 
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Tlie Sariiath excavations have also brought to light cfnlain 
other features of Indian Art of the times. There is introduced into 
Buddhist Art the figuring of numerous deities derived from the 
Brahrainical pantheon, such as Vaisravana, the God of Wealth, the 
Goddess of Fertility, Vasudhara, the Goddess of Plenty, Tara, 
Marichi, and the like. 

The expansion of the Buddhist pantheon and multiplication of 
images of new deities naturally resulted in a decrease in the pro- 
duction of sculptures directly bearing on the life of the Buddha. 
In this respect, Gupta Art differentiates itself from the Graeco- 
Buddhist Art of Gandhara which addressed itself so much to the 
task of representing in stone and sculptures every possible incident 
in the life of the Buddha. For the same reason it is seen that w-hile 
the earlier Art of Bharhut and Sanchi was so much insiiired by the 
Jtitakas, Gupta Art has drawn upon other sources such as 
Brahminical. 

Schools of Art. \ It will thus be seen that the Art of the Gupta 
Age is represented in' the main by two Schools, those of Mathura 
and Benares. Mathura was the older School which continued the 
traditions of Kushan-Gandhara Art and penetrated into distant 
parts where its products were in request. That is why its product 
.like the Buddha Stone Image is found so far from Mathura at 
Mankuwar in Karchana in Allahabad district. Mathura ,wmrk is 
known from its material of mottled red stone quarried at .Karri in 
Mathura district, and also by its foreign features. The product of 
the Benares School is also declared by its material of Chunar 
sandstone, and its artistic features which are free of foreign 
influence. It also produced a new type of Buddhist stelae which 
are used to depict in the old Gandhara style the incidents in the 
Buddha’s life, typical eight or four in(|idents, and, in some cases, 
even one incident elaborated in detail. ' 

Metal Images : Pataliputra School Gupta Art is also seen in 
some singular metal images of which the best examples are the 
Buddha Image found at Nalanda and the collosal Buddha Image 
found at Sultanganj in Bhagalpur district. These examples are 
taken to point to a third School of Gupta Art, called by R. D. 
Banerji the Pataliputra School, which culminated in a separate 
Eastern India School with its own style and technique. 

Other Centres. Besides these centres, there are other minor 
centres of Gupta Art at places like Udayagiri, Bhilsa, Eran, Deo- 
gaph, Dasapura or Mandasor. For instance, we have already seen 
how at Deogarh, Brahminical subjects are introduced for the first 
time into reliefs. / 
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National Awakening. •' Post-Maurya and pre-Gupta Art oL' 
northern India was shaped by Hellenic influence and Mahayana 
Buddhism. As we have seen, Gupta Art has been mainly influenced 
by Brahniinical religion or Hinduism, the popular religion of the 
country. The political conditions of the Gupta empire were favour- 
able for creative cultural movements. The whole country was poli- 
tically unified and felt the stirrings of a new life. A newly roused 
national spirit expressed itself in indifferent spheres of thought and 
action. Its effects were seen in the field of Art and Architecture. 
Art acquired a new structural procedure. From imitative. Art 
became creative, abandoning the servile copyings of meaningless 
foreign forms, and reaching out to more rational principles of archi- 
tectural composition..' -■ 

The First Temple. ■ The outstandnig innovation introduced in 
the field of Architecture was the use for the first time of dressed 
stone-masonry as an important step taken in the technique of build- 
ing construction. Architecture, composed of sfone-masonry, was, 
first seen in the emergence of the Hindu temple. ■ 

In this connection, it may be useful to note that Brahminical 
thought did not for long favour an elaborate architecture. For 
instance, the Sata'pathcL Brdhmana describes a Hindu shrine as con- 
sisting of two sheds, ‘ formed of posts and beams, and covered with 
reeds and mats This kind of simple construction is seen in the 
bas-reliefs of Bharhut and Sanchl, showing fire-altars and shrines 
which were practically unroofed, so that religious service and 
rituals were performed in the open air. / Perhaps the earliest 
example of a Brahminical stone-structure is the Vishnu shrine at 
Besnagar near the Heliodorus Pillar, and hence of 2nd century b.c. 
Brahminical religion insisted on the contemplation of the Formless, 
in which Art could not originate. For the object of to render 

and f)resent the Infinite and , Formless in of the Finite and 

Form. Art arose from the irrepressible, popular -oraviixg for wor- 
ship of God in a visible form. So the deity, had to be enshrined, 
and structural shrines came into beitig^ 

Extension of Temple Architecture. (We may trace the evolu- 
tion of the structure of the Hindu temple in its ■ (different stages t 
(1) A leafy bower, (2) a hut of reed, (3) hhella of wood and bricks. 
Eventually emerged in the Ghpta the s^hctum of stone : 

the garhha-^griha, a small cell with dooh-way so as not to 

intrude upon the inner darkness to contemplation. 
Within was enshrined the effigy 9®%*’ walls of the 
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richly carved, and to the door was added a porch for shelter, whici 
nppeaied as a pillai'ed portico in the later-Gupta exaniples. 

These smaller Hindu sanctuaries were not yet glorified intc 
regular temples. They were only shi-ines or chapels. Along with 
these stone-built structures there appeared excavated chambers, 
with attached structural porticos as seen in the Udayagiri caves. 

Scope for Elaboration. The evolution of Gupta temple-archi- 
tecture had these small beginnings marked by a flat roof and pil- 
lared portico. They gave room for artistic elaboration in regard 
to the following features, viz., (1) The shape of the pillar and its 
capital (2) The treatment of inter-columniatfon. (3) The continua- 
tion of the architecture as a string-course roimd t.bA AnfiVo 
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Temples at Bliimiara and Naclina. The Siva temple at Bhu- 
mara and the Parvati temple at Nachna, which are probably to be 
dated earlier than a.d. 500, add a new feature, a procosional path 
which is open in one case and roofed in the other. In each case, 
the door-ways show typical Gupta design, with their over-hanging 
lintels, figure-panels in the upper corner, and general ornate treat- 
ment. The spirited floral scrolls and crisp-modelling, the chiselled 
patterns on lintels, recall the brush forms of the Ajanta frescoes in 
their artistic workmanship. The Bhumara temple, indeed, is noted 
for its ornamental sculputures, decorated gateways, fine arabesque 
medallions, kirtimukhas, and ceiling decorated with figures of 
foliage, creepers, and breakers. It has also fine Chaitya-windows 
with medallions bearing the figures oi Ganesa, Brah'ma, Ymna, 
Kuhera, Kartikeya, Siva dancing on Bull, bSim/a, Kama, and 
MaMshasuramardvm. 

Deogarh Temple. The Deogarh temple adds a pyramidial tower 
over the sanctum (the first appearance of the iikhcira), and also 
four porticos supported on a row of four pillars to each of the four 
sides of the temple. The door-way is also charged with abundance 
of decorative additions. 

Pillars. Besides these temples, Gupta Art is also represented 
in several free-standing pillars such as the Budha Gupta Mono- 
lithic Pillar at Eran dated a.d. 484, and the earlier more famous 
Iron Pillar at Delhi. The shaft of the former is surmounted by a 
lion-abacus. It supports at the top a statuette of god Vishnu. The 
pillar is 43 feet high. The Iron Pillar at Delhi was removed to its 
present site from its original site at Mathura or a hill near the 
Beas. It was presumably fashioned to the "order of emperor 
Kumara Gupta I about a.d. 415, because the inscription it bears 
describes the exploits of his father Chandra Gupta II. Its height 
is 23 feet and 8 inches. It is composed of pure malleable iron' andi 
is over six tons in weight. It is a' reniarkable' testimony to the. 
metallurgical skill and to the capacity of the foundry to have forged 
such an object. ^ . 

The temples of , the times were constituted into Corporations 
which issued their own Seals. Such Seals have been discovered at 
places like Gaya, Vaisah, and Bhitla. One' bears the legend ^ ;$n- 
•Vishwupada-iS^mmvNiandyaua’' and was' is^ed by the Vishnwpada 
temple at Gaya. The upper patt of the’ seal bears figures of 
Vishnu’s symbols such as mace, conchy ‘ and ‘wheel, together with 
symbols of ^iva. Surya, and Chandra. A VaL^idi seal bears the 
legend ‘Bhagavato Adiiuaaya^ and was issued by the temple of 
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the Sun. Some seals figuring tlip fire-altar have also been found 
. 'at Bhita. ■' 

Vamasrama-cliiarma. Social life was based upon the orthodox 
Hindu system jlesignated as VarTmirama-dharma, the system 
inarhed by division of society into Vatnas or Castes and of life into 
graduated stages known as Asramas. It was the duty of the 
sovereign to uphold the social order and prevent confusion and 
unlawful mixture of castes. Abhayadatta, Governor (Rdjastliamya) 
of a Province, is described as ‘ the protector of castes ’ (varndfi) and 
his successor Dharmadosha as pi-e venting the mixture of castes 
(varna-sankava) (No. 35). 

The Brahmins as the highest caste represented the highest 
standard of intellectual and moral life to merit social respect. They 
produced Yogis intent on concentrated contemplation (dhydna- 
ekctgrapara) for achievement of siddlii (self-fulfilment) and mokshci 
(salvation), and also Munis who with devotion (hliahti) gave 
themselves up to total and extreme (flura) penance as their only 
concern in life (tapodhana) (No. 18) . In the Karamadmidd ins- 
cription of the reign of Kumara Gupta I (El, X, 72) , the Brahmins 
are noted for their penance (tapah) , Vedic study (svddhydya) , 
and proficiency in the Mantras, Sutras, Bhdshyas, and Pravachanas. 
They won the respect of the king. Maharaja Hastin is described 
as ‘ extremely (atyanta) devoted to gods and Brahmanas ’ (No, 21). 
As we have seen, the inscriptions are full of grants of lands and 
agrahdras to Brahmins to help them in their life of learning and 
religion and performance of expensive Vedic ceremonie.s like 
Agnihotra and Pancha-mahdyajnas. Brahmins were respected for 
their piety by followers of all religions. For instance, a village is 
described as a holy place for its association with saints (sddhu- 
samsarga-piita) , while a Jain nobleman named Madra takes credit 
to himself in his inscription (No. 15) for his attachment (priti) to 
dvija~guru~yati, ‘Brahmins, religious preceptors, and ascetics.’ A 
royal family had its own preceptor or dchdrya. Queen Prabhavati- 
gupta made a gift of a . village to her iamily-gurii, Acharya Chanala 
SvamT, a member of a Brahmin colony (agrahdra) of Chdturvidyas 
(those who are learned in fhe four vidyds) (El, XV. 39) . A city is 
spoken of as being purged of its sins and infirmities by the singing 
of prayers, by hundreds of Brahmins engaged for the purpose by 
its Mayor (No. 14) . M^tfi Vishnu is a rare example of a Brahmin 
king ‘ who was like a B-ishi (viprarshi) , devoted to the duties of his 
order (svakdrrndhhirata) , and performance of Vedic Sacrifices 
(fCrafit-'yaj?), well-read in the ^stras and Vedas ’’ (No. 19). 

A Brahmin v^as assigned tb the Gotra or lineage by which 
was known, The ihscrljJtions teH of the following Gotras as be 

i y,' _ ' f ' ’ "if," 't. , , 

' ' . ’ ^ i ‘ . ' ' ' ■ ' 
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then prevalent. These are : Atreya (No. 56) ; Aupamcmyava 
(No. 23) ; Bharadvdja (Nos. 56, 60, 81) : Bhftrgava (No, 22) ; 
Gautama (No. 26) ; Goiawa (No. 67) ; Kanva (No. 20) ; Kdsyapa 
(No. 56) ; Kaundiuya (Nos. 41, 4], 56) ; Kautm (Nos. 6, 21, 22) ; 
Maudgalya (No. 56) ; ParCikirya (Ibid) ; Sclndilya {Ibid) ; Sarka- 
rdksha (No. 39) ; Sdsataneya (No, 27) ; Sdtydy ana (No. 56) ; 
Varshagana (No. 16) ; Vcisula (No. 22) : Vaisa (Nos. 38 and 41) ; 
Vdtsya (No. 56) ; Vishuu-vTiddha (Nos. 55 and 56) ; Asvci and 
Vaji. Brahmins were also known by the Vedas they followed, e.g., 
Sdmavedl Brahmhis. 

Though Castes were ordinarily confined to the pursuit of their 
prescribed Crafts, the inscriptions record some exceptions, 
have already seen, 

so also was (he chief Matri Vishnu 


as we 

Minister Mayura-rakshaka was a Brahmin and 
Minister Sikharasvami was 
also a Brahmin of the class called Chhandogas whose Gotras were 
idsua and Vdjin (Kararaadanda inscripl ion) . Kshatriyas also figure 
as traders (No. 16) . 

There are also on record cases of inter-caste marriage. Brahmin 
Ravikirti is married to a Kshatriya named Bhanugupta (No. 35) . 

Kings were given to polygamy, e.g., Chandra Gupta II, and 
Kumara Gupta I, as already shown. But the chief queen was 
possessed of a high constitutional status so as to figure on coins 
as participating in the king’s ccsvamcdha. A woman had her 
stndhana out of which she makes a charitable grant (No. 62). 
Sail was known (No. 20). 

Economic Conditions. The facts and data of economic life and 
organization have been already dealt with in the account of the reign 
of each particular king. We may here give a general view and 

summary of these. ^ 

(Jrhe outstanding fact of the economy of, these times is the 
organization of industry or handicrafts under Guilds called Srems. 
Their corporate character is brought out by the seals which were 
issued by them. The abundance of seals found at only one city 
like Vaisali shows to what extent these Guilds played their part ui 
the economic life of the country. These Vaisali (Basarh) seals 
bring to light the Guilds (nigamas) of Bankers (sreshthts) , Traders 
(sdrthavdhas) and Merchants (kuUkas) . Sometimes these Guilds 
federated themselves into a larger Corporationj as in the legend, 
^ Sre$htht~KuUka-Nigama\ i.e., the Corporation of Bankers and 
Merchants. (There are again many seals testifsdng to the corporation 
formed by the federation of the three Guilds of Bankers, Traders 
and Merchants.") One seal also has the legend Prathama-kulika 
showing that he was the President of the Guild of Merchants, As 





Dr. T. Bloch who discovered these Vaisali seals points out: ‘It 
looks as if during those days, something like a modern Chamber 
of Commerce existed in Upper India at some big trading centre, 
perhaps at Pataliputra ’ (Archaeological Survey, Annual Report, 
1903-4, p. 104). It will be apparent from these numerous seals that 
Vaisali in those days was a very flourishing centre of trade, banking, 
and business. 

Some of the inscriptions of the time of the Gupta emperors, as 
we have seen, bear sufficient testimony to the growth of these 
Guilds for which the established technical term is Sreni. The Indor 
Copper-plate inscription of a.d. 465 mentions a tailika-sfent, Guild 
of Oilmen, of which the President (Pravara) is named Jivanta. 
This Oilmens’ Guild was trusted even by a Brahmin with the 
custody of his donation to be held by it in perpetuity (djas?'ilcam) 
under a contract which was registered (nihaddlia) . The Bihar’ 
Stone Pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta also records the creation 
of a permanent endowment aptly called akshayanwi in favour of 
a guild of the town of Ajapuraka. 

The Mandasor inscription of the reign of Kumara Gp.pta II 
(No. 18) mentions a Guild of Silk-Weavers {P attavdy a SreyZ) axid 
its prosperous finances as shown by its construction of an un- 
equalled temple of the Sun. 

These Banking functions were sometimes undertaken by other 
bodies than these ^retpiSi For instance, the governing body of the 
MaMivihdra at Kakanadabota (Sanchi), the Ary a Samgha with 
its Executive called the Panchamafvdali, received a permanent 
donation for the benefit of its monks (No. 62). Similarly, the 
Temple Committees also received permanent gifts of cash or kind 
for perpetual supply of some of the requisites of worship such as 
scents, incense, flowers, or lights, as shown above. 

/ The main point of banking involved in these transactions is 
tha-t these Corporations gave facilities to private philanthropists by 
taking permanent custody of their gifts, the corpus of which they 
held intact as trust-property (akshayamvt) . They also allowed 
payment of interest on these permanent deposits and agreed to 
spend this income on the objects mentioned by the donors. That 
they were paying interest on their deposits shows that they were 
investing to profit these deposits on their own account. The rate 
of the profit must have been greater than the rate of interest paid 
out. Thus these Guilds, acting as Trustees, gave great stimulus 
to private charities by guaranteeing their security against loss, 
embezzlement, vdt.m 
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( The Gupta empire was based upon a mopey-ecoi^ is 

shown by the abundance and variety of types of coinage in gold, 
silver, and copper in circulation in ail its parts. 

A reference may also be made in this connection to the con- 
struction of Public Works of Utility in those days. Glimpses of 
some of these are given in the inscriptions. The largest of such 
works is the tcttdica or the reservoir named Sudarsana wrhich was 
originaly constructed in the time of the Maurya emperor, Chandra 
Gupta, about 750 years back, by damming up the courses of the 
rivers rising from the hills near Girnar (Girinagara) by means of 
a rocky embankment ; but this embankment, in the time of Skanda 
Gupta, burst as a result of continuous rain creating a breach in it. 
The engineers of those days were, however, efficient enough to 
repair the breach within two months, and by executing proper 
masonry work (samyak-ghatita-u'palena) reconstructed the embank- 
ment, with a length of 100 cubits, breadth of 68 cubits and 7 men’s 
heightrrabout 40 feet. 

The second reference to these engineering works occurs, as 
already stated, in the Gangdhar Stone inscription of Visvavarman 
who endowed his city built on the bank of the Gargara with wells 
for irrigation (vdpi), tanks (tad^pa), temples and halls of gods 
{sumsadma-sahhd) , drinking-wells (udapdna), parks (upavana)i 
of various kinds, causeways (samkrama) and reservoirs of water 
(dirghika). 

Similarly, the Mandasor Stone inscription describes how Lata- 
Vishaya was adorned with temples (deva-kula) , assembly halls of 
gods (deva-sOfbhd) and vihdras, with rows of storeyed mansions 
(■pramda-mdld) like rows of aerial chariots (virndna-TTMld) which 
were as high as the hills. 

Political Gonditions; Royal Succession. The Gupta emperors 
generally nominated their successors on the throne. Chandra 
Gupta I announced his nomination of Samudra Gupta as his 
successor before his Council or Sahhd, The Riddhapura inscrip- 
tion also hints at such nomination in the expression tatpdda- 
parigrihlta. In the, case of Chandra Gupta. II, his nomination by 
his father is indicated in the expression tat-parigriMta (No. 4), an 
expression repeated in Nos. 12 and liS. Inscription No. 61 prepares 
the way by describing him as the. satpuira of his father." ' >• ’ . / 

Imperial Titles. The inscriptions .already dealt with mentioh 
the following titles usual for the emperor : Pafamadaivaia, Pamlna- 
hhattdraka^ Mahdrdjddhirdja and Pnthiv%pdla\ (Damodarpur Copper- ’ 
plate inscriptions); Paramesvara (No. 46),' Smnrdf (No. 33), Ekd- 
dhiraja (No. 32), and Chakravcrtvtt (No.. 39) . The king received 
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the homage of his subjects in the Upastkana or Darbar-Hali 

Local Kings. These are called in the inscriptions NripayNri- 
pati, or Parthiva or M aliArd ja (No. 18), or a. Mahus&manta, a feu- ’ 
datory (No. 86) . 

The king was assisted in his administration by a Chief Minister 
called Sachipa described as ‘ his third eye ’ (7'ajiiah tritiycmieva 
chakshuli) (No. 17). 

There were also other officers attached to the royal household • 
such as the Mahapratihm'a (the Chief Usher of the palace) , the 
Vinayasura (whose function seems to have been to announce and 
conduct visitors to the king), the Sthapati-Samrat (probably super- 
intendent of the attendants of the women’s departments) (No. 26) , 
and the Pratinartaka (who was the Official Chronicler or Minstrel) 
(No. 39). 

His Chief Secretary who was of the rank of a provincial gov- 
ernor is described on a Vaisali seal as ^ri-Parmna-hhattaraka- 
pddlya. 

An important offi-cer of the Palace staff was the superintendent 
of the royal kitchen called Khddyatapdkika, 

The king as a conqueror employed special officers (yukta- 
purushas) to administer the difficult charge of restoring to the 
vanquished the properties seized by him (vibhava-pratyarpai,ia) 
pNo. 1). 

Administrative Divisions. The inscriptions indicate a hierarchy 
of administrative divisions from top to bottom. The territory of 
the empire’ is called a vdjycL (No. 55), a r&shtray desa or mciM^hz. 
The* word prithvdi (Damodarpur) is also used along with the word 
avant. Instances of these are Sukuli-desa (No. 5), Dahfidla-desa 
(No. 19), Surdshtra-avani (No. 14). 

y'^The empire or kingdom was divided into provinces. A pro- 
vince is called a Bhuktysuch as PuTvdravardhana-hhukti (Damodar- 
pur) , Tlra-hhukti (Basarh seal) , Nagara-hhukti (No. 46) , and XJtta- 
ramandala-hhukti (Gunaigarh inscription of Vainya Gupta). A 
province is also called a Pradesa^ such as Airikina-pradesa. It is 
also sometimes called a ^hoga, and its Governor a Bhogika (Nos. 21, 

23, 26, 27, 29 and 30) .(..Below the province, and a part of it was 
the Vishaya or district^\ We have reference in the inscriptions to 
the following 'Vishayas : Kotivarsha (Damodarpur) , Klmddpdra 
(Damodarpur 1, 2 and Dhanaidaha) , Pancha-nagain (Baigram 
Charter) , Lata (No. IS) , VaiMU (seal) , and Antaravedl (No. 14) . 

A part of a district is called a Vlthz in some inscriptions (e.g. Pakad- 
pur ) . The Vltha is connected with the series : VUM-Maydala'^ 
Pdrsva-Grama (4h.) ■ A Faridpur grant of Dharmaditya mentions 
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the Vishayapati of the VaraJca-ittaifdala. ^0. 39 of Heet gives the 
series : DMra-Patliafca-Grama, A Union of Villages is celled a 
Peilvaka. (No. 25) and Smtaka (No. 26 ) . Smaller i^its or divi.sion.s 

of a village are called Petto and Agrohoro (No. 22) .-^ ^ 

Provincial Administration. The Head of the Province is ca 
Uparika-MaUraja m the Damodarpmv 

He is also caUed Goptd (No. 14) , Bhcyika, and Bhogopat . No o5 
employs a new term EojastMmga. The tenn « thus explained hy 
Kshemendra in his_ Lofcoprafcfiso ; 

rakshayati cha sa r&iasthanlyah, i.e., ^ ® “ “ f the subiects ’• 

the burden of protecting and promoting the welfare “ . 

but the term is used for lower officials in Nos. 38 and • ^ 

Sometimes, the Governor may be the j 

Devabharnraka m Damodarpur Coppor-plate 5). Tte Mmistei 

att^dance on the rgyal governor *= private 

/The Head of the Province was attended by « ^ 
seOTetaries to act as intermediaries between bim and - 

and communicate his orders to ttm. 
the inscriptions Dutas,, Diitate, or^-^npakas (No. 22U ^us 

these offices f -<1 ^ 

only to the higher officers oi the ranK oi a j _ 

Uparifca ^ ^rts^ce^VierSer Lg Maha^anta 
administration, j For . instance, s Kwmara- 

TiJrthn. who commimicates the royal gitt to tne ivu. 
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The Allahabad Pillar inscription adds the office of Senapati or 
Commander-in-chief. 

The Mallasariil Copper-plate inscidption of king Gopachandra 
menlioJis tlie following additional provincial officers ; (1) Kar- 

tdkritika (Head of the executive) : (2) Blioga-paiiha (officer-in- 
charge of a bhoga or division) ; (3) Tadayuktaka (Treasury 

officer) : (4) Himnya-sd'tmidaiiika (Currency officer) ; (5) Aiirna- 
sthdnika (Superintendent of silk-factories) ; (6) Auclrangika 

(Collector of the udrnnga tax) ; (7) Chauroddharanika (Inspector- 
General of Police) ; (8) Agrahdrika (Superintendent of the 

agralidras in the province) . 

District Adiniiilstratioii. The Head of the ' District is called 
Vishayapati. The civil station or the headquarters of the district 
bore the name of Adhishtha/ria. The office is called Adhikamna. 
The City-Magistrate is also called Drdngika] (No. 38). Thus a 
Vaisali seal contains an inscription ‘ Vaisdli-adhishthana-adhi- 
karana The executive officers of the district are called by the 
generic names of Samvyavalidrl (Baigram and Nandapur Copper- 
plate inscriptions) and Ayuktakas (Nandapur Copper-plate inscrip- 
tion) . The District Magistrate was helped in his administration by 
a representative body of officers mentioned as follows : (1) 

Mahattm’as (Village Elders) (2) Ashtahidddhikaraiiikas (probably 
officers in charge of groups of 8 hulas or families in the local area) 
(3) Grdmika (Village-Headman) (4) Saidkiha (Collector of 
customs and tolls) (5) Gaulmika (in charge of forests and forts) 
(6) Agrahdrika (in charge of the agrahdras, settlements dedicated 
to gods or Brahmins) [No. 12] (7) Dhruvddhikarariika (in charge 
of land revenue) (No. 38) (8) Bhdnddgdr&dhikrita (Treasurer) , 
[El, Xn, 75] (9) TaUvataka (Village Accountant) [No. 46] (10) 
XJthhetayita (Collector of Taxes) [El, XII, 75] and (11) Pusiapdla 
(the Notary and Keeper of Records) . 

The District Records-office is called Akshapatala under the 
departmental head called the Mahdkshapatalika (Nos. 39 and 60). 
The Department of Records comprised clerks who had to write and 
copy out records and documents. These writers are called Diviras 
(No. 27) and Lekhakas (No. 80), while the documents are called 
Karanas (No. 56) and were kept in the custody of the Registrar 
called Karanika. The officer drafting the document is called Kartri 
or msayitri {El, XII, 75). 

Besides these officers with specified functions, there were also 
employed in the district office what may be called general superin- 
tendents designated as Sarvddhyakshas (No. 55) under whom were 
employed men who were of noble lineage and called Kulaputras, to 
guard against corruption. 
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City AdniinistratitML The Mayor of the city is called f*-wmpalft 
(Gunaigarh inscription) , or Nagara-Rakshaka (No, 14) . There was 
also an officer who coiitrollecl the Majws of different cities, Pura- 
pdla-Uparika (Gimaigarh inscription) . The Mayor of Dasapura is 
called Dasapwra-pdla (No, 18). A city was governed by a Munici- 
pality called Parisliat, as in the case of the city of Udanakupa. A 
city had a special officer as a Superintendent of Dharnud'dlds, who 
was called Avasathika (Mallasarul inscription of Gopachandra) . 

The Pahadpur Gopper-plate inscription of g.e. 159— a.d, 479 
and of the time of emperor Budha Gupta gives new details regard- 
ing local administration. It refers to the executive officers of the 
district as Ayuktakas and to the city municipalit^_^ [adhislitlidna 
(=city) ■—'adhikarana (^miunicipal office)] headed hy:;^Piiroga) 
the Mayor of the city (Arya-^iagara-ireshthi) . The proi^osals for 
transfer of land in the village are in the first ^nstance referred to 
the standing non-official Village Council consisting of (1) leading 
Brahmins (Brdhmanottaras) , (2) leading villagers (MaJiatiaras) , 
and (3) representative householders (Kutumbinah) . 

The Damodarpur Copper-plate inscription No. 3 also gives 
slightly different details. It composes the Village Council of 4 
classes of members, viz., (1) Mahattaras, (2) Ashta-kulddhikaranas^ 
(3) Grdmikas, and (4) Kutumhinas (householders). 

, Sources;" of ■ Revenue 'and Taxation.;' These .are indicated 
in the records of grants of land specifying the benefits 
and immunities which the grants carried for the beneficiaries. 
These are thps mentioned : (1) Ndrnilpa. (probably the land-tax) ; 

(2) Uparilcixra (‘ a tax levied on Cultivators who have no proprie- 
tory rights on soil ’‘—Fleet) ; (3) Vdta (unexplained) ; (4) Bhuta 
(probably what is ‘ grown as distinguished from ‘ withered ’ 

*' vdta ’) (5) Dhdnya ; (6) Hiranya (gold) ; (7) Adeya (what is 
to be surrendered) ; (8) Vaishfika (forded labour, if necessary) ; 
(9) Dasapamdha [Fines from Ten Offences, viz., (a) three offences . 
of the body, theft, murder, and adultery ; (b) four offences of 
speech, harsh words, untruthful words, libellous words and point- 
less words; and (c) three offences of mind, coveting other’s pro- 
perty, thinking of wrong, and devotion to what is, not true] ; (10) 
Bhoga (enjoyment) ; (11) Bhdga (share). No. 55 of Fleet’s 

' Gupta Inscriptions ’ indicates very well, though negatively, the 
obligations imposed by the State on a village rendered free by the 
king’s grant ; ‘ It is not to pay taxes (akaraddyt) it is not to be 

molested by the regular troops or police (hhata) , outlaws (chdta) ; 
it is not to yield increase in its cows and bulls ; nor in its flowers or 
milk, pasturage, hides, and charcoal ; nor any taxes on salt or wet 
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salt, on sale and purchase, or produce of mines ; it is tiot to contri- 
bute forced labour or surrender its hidden treasures and deposits, 
the kh'ipla and ■upaldripta (unexplained) We may also cite in 
this connection the Poona Copper-plate inscription of Prabliavati- 
gupta (El, XV, 39) recording her grant of a village to her family 
Guru, Acharya Chanala Svami belonging to the community or 
agrahdra of Chaturvidyas. The record enumerates the following 
exemptions (parihdra) carried by the grant : ‘ freedom from 

molestation by soldiers ihliata) and the king’s umbrella-bearers 
(chhatra) ; not yielding the right to pasturage (chdrcisana) , hides 
(cliarma) , angdra (charcoal) , the purchase (kreni) of fermenting 
drugs (Idnva) and mines (khemaka) , not yielding the right to 
increase of cattle ; not to supply animals for sacrifice ; ixot to give 
any share of flowers and milk, or hidden treasures and deposits, 
together with klripta and nqyaklripta (probably sales tax) 

Bengal Inscriptions. In conclusion, it may be noted that most 
of the Bengal inscriptions of the period are remarkable for the 
concrete details and data they contain as regards land-transactions 
and the light they throw upon the working of the village adminis- 
tration. These inscriptions may be enumerated in the chronological 
order as follows : — 

I. Reign of Kiimara Gnpta I (a, n. 415-455) . ■ 

Dlianaidaha Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 113— a.d. 432. 
Kalaikuri Inscription of 120=a.d. 439. 

Damodarpur No. I Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 124=; 
a.i>. 443. 

Same No. 2 of the year g.e. 128—a.d. 447. 

Baigram Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 128=a.i>. 448, 

II. Reign of BudOhia Gupta (c, a.d, 476-495). 

Damodarpur No, 3 Copper-plate inscription of a.d. 476. 
Pahadpur Copper-plate inscription of g.e, 159=:a.d, 479. 
Damodarpur No. 4 Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 163= 
a.d. 482. 

Nandapur Copper-plate inscription of g.e. 169=a.d, 488, 
fli. Reign of Narasimlia Gupta (a.d. 495-533), 

Gunaigarh Copper-plate inscription of Vainya Gupta of 
G.K 188=a.d. 507. 

IV. Reign of Kumara Gupta III. 

Damodarpur No. 5 Copper-plate inscription of G.E, 224= 
A.D, 543, 
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V. Reign of Dliarmaditya. 

(12) Faridpur Copper-plate inscription No. 1 of Dharmaditya. 

(13) Same No. 2. 

(14) Mallasarul Copper-plate inscription of Vijayasena and 

Dharmaditya. 


VI. Reign of Gopachandra. 

(15) Faridpur Copper-plate inscription of Gopachandra. 

Land Transactions. The evidence of these inscriptions has 
been already considered in connection with the reigns of the kings 
associated with them. It will suffice here to notice only some of 
its general features. 

As a rule, the entire cultivable land of a village was settled 
and distributed into holdings among its householders (kutumbinah) . 
Land that was required for a public purpose or a charity could 
not be taken by government out of these settled holdings of peasant- 
proprietors. It had to be taken out of the fallow and unsettled land 
of the village without disturbing the existing holdings (kutumbi- 
ndm karshand-virodhi sthane) . 

Such land has been described by a variety of terms used in 
the different inscriptions. It should be (1) aprada (unsettled), 
(2) aprahata (not tilled), (3) astamba (devoid of vegetation), 
(4) khila (fallow), (5) samudayabdhya (not productive of any 
income or revenue), (6) apratikara (not yielding any revenue), 
(7) not causing any loss of revenue to the king by its grant or 
alienation by the king (na kaschit mjdrtha-virodhah) , (8) utprati- 
kara (not assessed). 

But such land, though uncultivated, was cultivable. It could 
be profitably brought under the plough and would bring additional 
revenue to the State (upachaya). That is why the State charged to 
its donor the customary sale-price Xvikraya-^maryddd) which it 
could bear. Out of its yield, the donor was also able to create an 
endowment to maintain his charity. It is thus called a kshetra, a 
plot that could be cultivated to profit. 

Land was required as a building site, for purposes of a home- 
stead (vdstu) , or for digging trenches (sthala) and gardening 
(talavdtaka ) . 

The grant of these lands by the State for charitable purposes 
was governed by a particular rule called nlvi-dharma or apradd- 
dharma. The rule is that the charity must be irrevocable and a 
permanent one so that the land granted for it could not be given 
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awa 5 ?' or transferred to any other party to profit as if it were private 
property. It was to Be treated as trust-property aptly called 
akshaya-nivt, to remain intact for all tirne without any dimunition 
(akshaya) , and inalienable. • 

The inscriptions also show that -the unsettled land of the village 
was government property. When a slice was taken out of it for 
purposes of a charitable grant of the aforesaid description, it was 
done by government suspending its stand irig rule as to its non- 
transferability (a7iuu?:itta-apra.ddfeshai/a?it'y0 •'' . . •' 

The government in making the grant had also tp make sure 
that it was not to pay for the land granted any compensation due 
to its dispossessed proprietor (afcmc/itt-pratifcara) , if any. ' This 
stipulation also indicates that such - land must not come out,, of 
settled plots and holdings, but out of unsettled fallow land - (^khila 
kshetra ) . ■ . . - . ■ *' 

One of the Faridpur grants, however, mentions a gift of land 
which was not khila-or aprahata-hut vdpa-kshetra, i.e., land 
which was already under cultivation, for which a higher price was 
also charged by the State. 

Plots were marked out from one another by ash (tuslia) , 
charcoal and the like (angdrddi), by pegs (kilaUu)'; or by boundary 
signs (sirndZingam) which were prominently visible (drishti-mdira- 
pmvadhena) . 
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PLATE IX 


1 i> n u Tamnlo (r StVi Century A.D. ) in Jhansi District, representing 

Framed panel of sculptures from Deogarh Tei p _ ^ J Cosmic Serpent {Seshasayi^. Above, Brabma 
four-armed Vishnu lying in iWA. or ^rfef ‘ WParvatT on Nandi Bull, 

Sultd iVJ: = 

Iram^^ -- which panel is sunk io look like 
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PLATE XI 


representing the Deliverance of the Lord 
hy^;'Krishnai'>; 
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enipic t,ate-way, with its Jaiiih oi. four def:oraterl posts showing from right 

surmounted hy foliated scroll [Patravalli or 

A female^ dancer surmounted by figures of amorous couples [Mithuna): 

nother female dancer with other dancers above 
A Dwarl [Pramatka) surmounted bv the Tree of 'Prn=:,u.ru.. i ^,.7 








PLATE XIII 


Buddha Image of Sarnath, admitted on all hands 
as a masterpiece of art. 
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PLATE XV 



Restored Bhitargaon Temple of about 4th Century a.d, in 
Cawnpore and its restored porch (from Percy Brown’s 
Indian Architecture). 




Sculpture in Cave No. 5 at Udayagiri depicting the 
descent of Gahga and Yamuna from Heaven to 
Earth, and ultimately, into the Sea represented by 
its Lord Varuna. Gahga is marked out as standing 
on her Vdhana or vehicle, Makara (alligator), and 
Yamuna on Kachchhapa (tortoise). This is the first 
time that the images of Gahga and Yamuna appear 
in Indian sculpture with the revival of Brahmanism 
under the Gupta Empii’e, and its conquest of the 
countries associated with these two rivers. 



PLATE XVII 


Boar-Incarnatiori of Vishnu from Udayagiri Cave No. 5 . 1 
lilts up the tiny figure of goddess PrithivI out of the floods 
of strength and determination in carrying through His c 

Mother Earth. 
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PLATE XIX 


Fragment of lintel showing music and dance found at Pawaya 
Gupta Sculpture. 
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Jambavati 137. 

Janardana 119, 135. 

Jayachandra Vidyalafikara 15. 

Java 29. , , 

Jayadatta 115, 121. , - - 

Jayadeva I 15, 24. 

Jayadeva II 8. 

Jayanandin 115. ' ■ ■ , 

Jayanatha.21, 111. 

Jayaswal, K. P. 29. 

Jayavarma 9. 

Jayesvara 136. - , - 

Jessore 105. " • 

Jetavana-Vihara 60. f ^ 

Jkansi 2, 26, 145. ^ 

Jiva-daman 7. - 7 

JIvanta 99, 154. 

Jodhpur 9, 146. ’ . • • ' 

Joghalthemhi 6. > , 

Johiawar 26. 

Jubhulpore districft 20, 24, 150? ' 


Jumna 20, 23, 60, 76, 119, 143. 
Junagarh Rock 92, 93, 94, 100, 101. 102. 
Junnar 2, 

K ■ ■ 

Kabul 4, 27. 

Kacha 17, 18, 35, 144. 

Kachchha 6. 

Kadambas 8, 47, 74, 78. 

Kadphises 13. 

Kadphises II 3. 

Kahaum Stone Pillar inscription 92. 

93, 95, 138. 

Kailasa 72, 80. 

Kakas 26. 

Kakanadabota 26, 49, 50, 56, 79. 138, 
154. 

Kakubha 96. 

Kakusthavamian 47, 74. 

Kalchuri Era 21. • 

Kalaikuri 74, 80, 81, 82, 84. 157. 
Kalidasa 2, 3, 39, 47. 

Kallghat 100. 

Kfilindi 103, 119, 121. 

Kalihga 2, 22, 44._ 

Kalyaxia-varman r4. 

Kamadeva 137, 150. 

Kaman 146. 

Kamarupa 16, 24, 69. 

Kamta 24. 

Kanakamuni 62. 

Kanarese country 7, 44, 53. 

Kanauj 76. 

Kanchl 22, 23. 

Kanheri inscription 6, 

Kanishka I 3, 4. 27, 32, 59, 146. 
Kanishka II 4, 8. 

Kanva 153. 

Kanvas 2. 

Kapila 52. ; ' ■ . - 

Kapilavastu 62. ■ , ^ ^ ' 

Kapilesvara 136. ' . ' ' ‘ - 

KapiK 24.. ' . ' • 

Kapisa 4. ' ‘ ' s 

Kapitha 60. " 

Karamdap,# 49, 67, 72, 79, 82, 135, 152; 

’ " 153. ■ ' ; 5 ' - ■ 

Karashahr 59, 134. ■ J 

• Karaskara 14. 

Karchana 148. ' ' ^ ^ 

. Karmraanta 24. ’ ' ‘ ‘ ' 

Karpafifca 114. . ’ " ' ' 

; Ksiti 48. 

" , Kartikeya 78, 80, 88, 137, 145, 151. 
Kartripura 24. - - . 

. , Ka^har .59, 134. - ' , ' 

Ka^iputra Bhagabhadra' 3; 

: ‘ I^Sfeiljea 4.. . > ' k”'* ; " ^ ’ 

-62,' 153.‘ ’ ' . 



Kathiawar 6, 48, 56, 58, 70, 92, 101, 102 
Katuria 24. 

Katyayana 12. 

Katyayani 136. 

Katyur kingdom 24. 

Kaumarl Anibika 88, 98. 
KaumucU-Mahotsava 1, 8, 14. 
Kaundinya 153. 

Kaurala 21, 23. 

Kausaki 116. 

Kaiisambi 18, 20, 92, 96, 103. 

' Kautilya 26, 

Kauisagotra 111, 120, 153. 

Kaveri 22. 

Kcivydlanhura 17. 

Kdvyamdla 29. 

Kdvya-mlniamsd 67. 

Keralaputra 23. 

Khadapara 81, 158, 

Kbandesh 21, 23. * 

Kharapallana 4. 

Elharavela 2. 

Kharparas 27. 

Kharaparikas 27. 

Khata^^akha 120. 

Khoh 146. 

Khoh Copper Plate 120. 

Khokrakot 25, 

Khotan 59, 134. 

Kidara Kushans 4, 27. 

Kielhorn 104, 105. 

Kinnara 137. 

Kipin 4. 

Kirtishepa 14. 

Kokamiukha-svamin 116, 117, 136. 
Kokamiikha-tirtha 116. 

. Koka ' river 116, 

Kolleru lake 21. 

« Kelong 24. 

Konkana 6, 26, 44, 77. 

: Kosala 9, 20, 44, 78, 

' Kosam 92, 96, 136, 146. 

Kotah State 8. 

Kota-kula 14, 20. 

Kothtira 21. 

Kothuraka 42. 

Kothura-pollachi 23. 

Kotivarsha 74, 81, 116, 121, 128. 158. 
Kottura 21, 23. 

Krakuchchhanda 62. 

Kramaditya 110-112. 

Kriptira 125, 126. 

Krishna 22, 74, 94, 146. 

Krishna Eao, B. V. 21. 
Krishna-varman 74, 

Kritanta 137. 

Kshatrapas 5, 6, 45, 53, 90. 
Kshemendra 47, 157. 

Kubera 22, 137, 151. 

Kuberanaga 46, 47. 

Kujula 3. 


Kukura 6. 

Kulaipa 6. 

Kulavriddhi 81. 85. 

.Knlluka 84. 

Kumaradevi 13, 15, 3^, 37. 107. 
Kumara Gupta I 9, 16, 36, 40, 46, 48. 
49, 52, 56, 69, 72-91, 101, 107, 114', 
116, 134, 136, 137, 138, 144. 145, 151. 
152 157 

Kum5ra Gupta II 105. 107, 108, 109. 

110-113, 120, 121, 138, 154. 

Kumara Gupta III 36. 40. 74, 104, 106. 

108, 109, .122, •125, 128. 129, 157. 
Kumarapala 104. 

Kuramaravyabhatta 79. 

Kuniaun 24. 

Kuntala 7, 44, 47, 48, 77, 78. 

Kui’kihar 1. 

Kusasthali river 22. 

Kushan 1, 3, 4, 7, 8 , 27, : 28 . 31 , 32 , 
33, 34, 36, 37. 

Kushan Art 1, 146: 

KuM 116. 

Kusika 52."; •,>, 

Kusthalapura 22. . 

Kusumadhvaja 3. • 

Kusumapura 3. 

Kuttalur 22, 


Lahore Copper Seal 7. 

Lakshml 32, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 51, 53 
54, 55, 57, 77, 87, 89, 91, 93, 95, lOO: 
110, 135, 137, 144, 145. 

Lakuli 52. 

Lala 4. 

Lalitapur 146. 

Lata 44, 72, 80, 81, 112, 155, 158. 

Liaka 4. 

Liaka Kusulaka 5. 

Lichchhavi.? 8, 13, 14, 15, 24. 33, 37. 
Lokanatha 130. 

Lokapala 137. 

Loka-prakasa 1.57. 

Lucknow 12, 

Ludhiana 25. 

Lumbim 62. 


Madanapala 104. 
Madhava 135. 
Madhava III 74. 
Madhari 26. 
Madhyamika' 3. 
Madradesa 26. 
Madrakas 26. 
Madras 44, 152. 
Madura 23, 



L54, Nabhaka 115, , . ( 

Nachiaa 150, 151. 
Nachne-ki-talai 7. • r- . 

“ , Nagas 7, 9, 29, 30. ; 

Nagabhatta 7. . , ' -y 

Nagadatta 29, 

Nagadeva 130, 132, 

73, Nagarabhukti 156, 

, Nagarahara 59, 60. 

Nagasetia 14, 19, 20, 29. 

: . . Nagod State 120, 150. 

Nagpm’ 42. • ' . 

' Nahapana 5, 6, 25, ’■ 

■ Naigams 140. , 

. ; • Nala'nda 1, 11, 17, 63, 107, 108, 
Nalanda School of Art 1, 
NalandS Seal inscilption 36, 3 


Magadha 2, 4, 8, 11, 13, 14, 62, 63 103, 

Matri-cheta 124; • 

123, 127, 132, 143. 

Matri- Vishnu 119, 121, 122, 142, 152, 

Mahabhairava 134, 136, 

153.^' 

'Malidbharata 25, 26, 140. 

Mattila 29. 

Mdhabhdshya2&. 

Maudgalya 153. 

Mahabodhi 11. 

Maues 3, 5. 

Mahadeva 79, 126, 136. 

Maukharis 8, 13, 

Mahadevi 104. 

Maurya Empire 143. 



Mahanadi 21, 44. 

Mayura-Rakshaka 153, 

Maharashtra 23, 26,; 44, 

Mayura-sarman 8. 

Maliasena, Svami 78, 81, 137. 

Mayura-vahana 146. 

Mahasthana 84. 

Meghavan 137. 

Mahavira 98. ; 

Meghavarna 17, 29, 133. 

Mahayana 59, 60, 62, 126. 

Meharauli Iron Pillar inscription 1, 9, 

Mahendra 21. 

10, 68, 71, 135, 142. 

Mahendragiri 21, 124. 

Mekala 77, 78. 

Mahendragiri Pillar inscription 21. 

Menander 3. 

Mahendraditya 72-91, 

Midnapur 105. 

Mahendri 98. 

Mihirakula 123, 124. 

Mahendra Pala II 104 

Mihirapurx 68. 

Mahesvara 6, 52, 134, 136. 

Mihii’esvara 138 

Mahesvara Naga 7.: ^ 

Milinda 3. 

Mahesvari 88, 98. 

Milinda Fanlto 3. 

Mahl 44. 

Mtmamsa 140. 

Mahishamardinl 136, 151. 

Minerva 89. 

Mahishasura 137. 

Minnagara 5, 

Mahishmatl 6. 

Miradii, Principal V. V, 42, 43, 44. 

Maitraka dynasty 102. 

Mitradevi 108. 

Maitrayanlya 140. 

Mlechchhas 14, 89, 94, 95. 

Makara-Vahana 136, 144, 

Monghyr 119. 

Maitreya Bodlrisattva 59, 147. 

Mrigadava 147. 

Malabar 23. 

Mrigasikhavana 11. 

Mallasarul Copper Plate inscription 

Mudm-Rakshasa 1, QQ. 

130, 158, 159, 161. 

Mura-dvish 135. 

Malavas 6, 9, 10 23, 44, 48, 49, 53, 

Murshidabad district 11. 

56, 72, 77. 102, 109, 121, 123, 124. 

Murundas 28. 

Mambanos 5, 

Mysore 10. 


Manahali grant 104. 

Mandasor 25, 29, 72, 75, 112, 148. 
Mandasor inscription 1, 9, 16, 49, 52, 
69, 72, 79, 80. 81, 82, 124, 142, 154, 
155. ■ 

Mandhata 6, 140. 

Mandor 60, 146. 

Mangalesa 104. 

MahjusrI 63, 143. 

Mankuwar 146, 148. 

Mankuwar Stone Image inscription 73, 
78. 

Maiitaraja 21. 

Mami 84, 340. , , , ' - 

ManusmriU 30, > - 

Marichi* 148. ' ; : . ■ 

M^rkandeya PurAna 34, 88,. - ■* 
Marshall, Sir John 13. ■ . 

Maru 6. - . 

Marwar 6, 20, 29, 69, : 

■« 4, 7, 34, 17, 







Punjab 4, 25, 2(5, 28„ 31, 60, 69, 
Pa.s.-Yun 58. 

Pai’amartha 105. 

Para,sara 52, 140. 

Parasarya 153. 

Paravani 88, 80. 

Parivrajaka kings 24. 

Pariyatra 6. 

Parnadatta 84, 96, 97, 102, 

Parsva 79, 98, 138. 

Partabgarh 104. 

Partha 123, 140. 

Parthians 3. 

Parvati 92, 99, 146, 151. 

Pasupati 52, 136. 

Pataliputra 3, 8, 13, 14, 20, 48, 49, 5< 
62, 63, 141, 143, 148, 154. 

Patanchala Kapya 26. 

Patanjali 3, 26. 

Pathari 2, 146. 

Patika Kusulaka 5, 

Patika inscription 5. 

Patna Museum 1. 

Patradasa 115. 

Pattan plates 47. 

Patumitras 77. 

Paulorai 137. 

Paundras 9. 

Pavanadutam 21. 

Peddavegi plates 22. 

Periplus 3, 5, 26. 

Persia 2. 

Peshawar 59, 143. 

Pinakin 136. 

Pishtapura 21, 22, 135. 
Pishtapurikadevi 135. 

Pires 8. 

. Pithapuram 21. 

Pokharana 9, 29, 68, 

Pokran 29, 69. 

Pokurna 29, 69. 

PoUur 22. 

Polybius 2, 

Poona Copper Plate 11, 12, 30, 42, 47 
134, 160. 

Prabhavatigupta 7, 11, 12, 30, 42, 43. 

46, 47, 134, 152, 160. 

Prajjunakas 26. 

Prakasaditya 106, 121. 

Prakataditya 106, 123, 

Prakrita 141. 

Prarjunas 26. 

Pratihara dynasty 104. 

Pratishthana 44, 

Pravarapura'42. 

Pravarasena 7, 42, 43, 70, 

Prayaga 10, 13, 20, 25, 69 
Prithivisbena 7, 23, 43, 44, 46, 47, 77, 
78, 7.9, 82. ' ■ ■ - 

Prilliivisvara 79, 136. 

Ptolemy 25. 

Pulindas 14. 


Nandi 28, 29, 136, 137, 
Nandivardliana 42. 
Nandivannan II 22. 
Nandiyasas 29. 

Nara 137. 

Narada 142. 

Naradatta 126. 
Nara-Narayana 62, 80. 
Narasimha Gupta 105, 107 
122, 123, 124, 160. 
Narasiihhapura 26. 
Naravarma 9, 10, 29, 69, 73, 
Narayaiia 135. 

Narayanl 88. 

Narendrasena II 43, 77, 78. 
Narwar 29. 

Natya 140. 

Ndtya-Darpa7ict 1, 66. 

Natore 84. 

Nausari 72. 

Navasarika 72. 

Nawanagar 76. 

Nellore district 22. 
Neminatha 98. 

Nepal 13, 15, 24, 116. 

Nepal inscriptions 8. 
Nilapallin 22. 

Nimad 6. 

Nirvan 59. 

Nishada 6, 

Nizam 44. 

Nowgong district 24, 


9. ‘7 
Oesho 28. 

Orissa 9. ' ‘ 

Oudh 3, 9, 13, 25, 69. 
Oxus 4. 


PadmILvati 7, 20. 

Paharpur 84, 119, 156, 

Paharpur Copper Plate 117, 159, 160. 
Pahlavas 3, 4, 5, 6, 

Paithan 44. 

Palagha^! 23. 

Palakada 22. 

Palakka 22, 23. 

Palar river 22. 

Palasa-vrindaka 115, 

Palaairu 97, 

Pal! 141,' ' ? ; . , ; ' 

Pallava 22. • ^ , 

Panchala 19. ' " 

Panch-nagari 81, 85j 156; 

Pincha Stupa Sect 118, 

Pandava 25. i.l'Z- 'H ^ 

Pandoonoi 25, 

Panini 12, . 25, 26, 140, : , ! ■ ■ ^ ^ 



Sabarmati 6. ^ 

Saba Virasena 17, 142. 

Sachau 45. 
gachil37. 

Safar 67. 

Saied-Koh 60. 

Sagara 140. 

Saharanpxir 25, 76. 

Sahasanka 67. 

Salmi, Dr. B. 25. 

Sailesvara 79, _ 136. 

^ailesvara-svami 135. 

^akala 3, 26. 

gaka-PaWava 3. 

gakari 53, 147. _ „ 

gakas 3, 4, 5, 27. 28 57, 66. 

gaka Satraps 4, 15, 26, 48, 70. 

Saketa 3, 10, 13, 20, 25, 69. ^ ^ ^ 

gakha 140. 
gakra 93, 142. 
gakraditya 75, 93. ^ , 

gakti 56, 57 , 79, 80, lo6. 
gaktidhara 136. . 

galankayana dynasty 22. 
galastambha 16. 

Salaturiya 140. 

Samacharadeva 132. 

Samatata 10, 24, 69, 125. 

Samavedin 140, 153. 
gambapala 114. 

Sambalpur 21. 

gambbu 51, 134, 136. 14 

Samudra Gupta 1, 4, 8, 9, 10, 13, 1 , 

15 17-44, 46, 47, 48, 49, 53, 56, 66, 69, 
70* 75, 87, 100, 107, 133, 134, 141, 142, 
144, 155. 

Sanakanika 26, 45, 48, 49. 

Sanasiddha 79. 

ganchi 26, 28, 45, 48, 49, 13o, 138, 148, 
149, 150, 154. 

Saiichl inscription 78. 

Sandaka 115, 121. 

Saniya 153. 

Sangli Plate 66. 

Sanjan Plates 66. 
gankara 79. 

Sankisa 61, 143, 

Sankshobba 135. 

Sanskrit 141, 143. 
gantideva Acharya 126. 
gantinatha 98. 

Sarasvati 26, 36, 37, 38, 137, 1 
Sarasvatl, S. K. 106. 

Sariputta 60, 63. 
garkaralcslia 153. 

R5math 107, 109, 110, 113, 138, 147, 


Pulakean 11 104. 

Pulumayi 6. 

Pun^arika Sacrifice 134. ^ 

Pundra-vardhana 24, 69, 74, 81, 84, lla, 
117, 121, 127, 128, 129, 156. 

Puranas 1, 3, 4, 7, 9, 13, 20, 29, 30; 42; 

44, 69, 140. 

Purnakasika 82, 

Purnea district 116. 

Puru Gupta 72, 96, 104, 107, 108, 109. 
Pusbkai’na 29, 68, 69. 

Pushyamitras 3, 77, 78, 93, 

Raghava 140. 


Raipur 21. 

Raivata 62, 143. 

Raivataka 97. 

Rajagriha 63. 

Rajasekhara 67. 

Rajendra Chola I 21. 

Rajputana 6, 9, 26. 

RajsbaM 81, 84. 

Rajula 5. 

Rakshita 11. 

Rama 34, 137. 

Ramachandra 66. 

Ramagrama 62, 

Ramagupta 46^ 66. 

Ramaplla 104. 

Ramnagar 19. 

Ranayaniya gakha 98, 140. 
Ranjubula 5. 

Rapson 30, 70. 

Rashtrakiita 66. 

Ravana 34. 

Ravi 26. 

Raviklrti 124, 153. 

Rawwal 67. 

Raychaudburi, H, C. 48, 104. 

Rewa State 20. 

Ribbupala 116, 117. 

Riddhapur 155. 

Riddbapur inscription 18, 46. 
Rigveda 114. 

Risbabbadatta 5, 

Risbidatta 115. 

Robilkband 24. 

Robtak 26. 

Rudradaman 6, 25, 28, 39. 
Rudradatta 125, 126. 

Rudradeva 23. 

Rudrasena I 7, 12, 23, 42, 43, 47. 
Rudrasena 11 7, 43, 44, 47, 70, 104. 
Rudrasena HI 70. 

Rudrasiinba II 7. 

Rudrasiihba III 7, 15n, 145, 


gabaras 14. 




aipura 21. 

Sruta coins 20, 

Sten Konow 28.. 

Sthaiiu 136. 

Sthanudatta 132. 

Sthaiiu-nandm 116. 

Strabo 15. 

SubMgasena 2 
Sudatta 60. 

Sugata 138. 

Sukulidesa 51, 156. 

Sulapani 136. 

Sultanganj 148. 

Sumeru 72. 

Sundaravarman 8, 13. 

Sixngas 2, 3. 

Sun river 116. 

Suragamasutra 63. 

Surashtra 6, 15, 28, 45, 48. 56, 70, 92, 
94,95,96,102,103,156. 

Surya 80, 137, 145, 151. 

Suryadatta 111. 

Susunia 9, 10, 29. 

Sutlej 25. 

Sutra 26, 56, 60, 141, 144. 

Svabhra 6. 

Svabhramati 6. 

Svamidatta 21. 

Svayambliudeva 128, 

Svetambai’as 118. 

{Svetavaraha-svamiii 116, 117, 129, 135, 
Sylvain Levi 66. 

Syria 2. 


6arva-naga 96', 103. 

Sarva-natlia 137. 

Sarvania 15. 

Sarvasena 43. 

Sarvastivada school 65, 

Sasahka 16. 

Sassanians 4, 27. 

Sastaneya 153. 

Sastri, H. P, 9, 10. 

^takarni 6. 

^atapatha Bj'ahniana 149. 

Satara 76. 

Satara grant 104. 

Satasahasri-Saihhiti, 140., 

^atavahanas 2, 26. 

Sityayana 153. 

Sauvira 6. 

Saugor district 23, 48. 

Savita 98, 137.^ 

Dayana EkadaS 135. 

Scot 70, 

Scythian 3, 

Seistan 3. 

Sen, Dr. B. C. 10. 

Seng-Ching 58. 

Setubahdha 47 : ■ ■ ■ - ^ 

Shan-Shan 58, 134, 

Sha.pur 4, 27. 

Shodasin 134.. 

^ikharasvaml 49, 67, 79, 153. 

Simhala 27, 28, 133. 

Sirhhasena, Svami 70, 71. 
Siihha-vahana 136, 144. 

Siihlia-varma 9, 10, 29, 68, 69. 

Sind 6, 26. 

Sindhu 3, 6. 

Singra Police Station 84. 

Sircar, Dr. D. C. 36, 45, 84, 91, 99, 117. 
Sirpur 21. 

^isunandi 29. 

^iva 2, 51, 79, 80, 92, 126, 134, 135, 136, 
_ 146, 151. 

Sivadatta 26. 

!§ivamegha 13. 

^ivanandi 29. 

Skanda 98. 

Skanda Gupta 7, 36, 40, 46, 74, 77, 7S, 
92-103, 104, 105, 106, 121, 135, 137, 
138, 142, 145, 154, 155. 

Smith, V. A. 25, 26, 27, 55, 93, 146. 
Sodasa 5. 

So^ai 26. 

Song-Shao 58, 

Sonpur district 21, 

Sophagasenus 2. 

Spalirises 5. 

Sravasti 20, 60, 143. 

Sridharavarman 28. 
iSrigupta 11, 107, 

^rimati 11. 

Sringara-prak&sa 47. 

Srihgavera 82 84. 


Tahia 4. 

Taittiriya 140. 

Takhti Bahi Stone 73. 

Talgunda Pillar inscription 47, 74. 
Tamluk 63, 143. 

Tamralipti 9, 24, 69. 

Tao-Cheng 58, 59, 61. 

Tapti 44. 

Tara 148. 

Tartar country 58. 134. 

Taxila 3, 5, 59, 143. 

Tezpur 16. 

Tigwa 149. 

Tilabhattaka 19. 

Tipperah district 10, 109, 127. 
Tirabhukti 49, 50, 51, 81, 156. 
Tirthahkaras 98, 138, 

Toramana 121, 122, 123, 124. 
Traikutakas 26, 76, 90, 
Tripurantaka 136. 

Tumain inscription 12, 75. 
Tumbavana 75. 

Tumburu 142. 


Uchchhakalpa 21, 137, 
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Udanakupa 50, 159, ^ „ . 

Udayagiri 2, 26, 45, 48, 49, al, 79, 13 «j, 
145, 148, 150. 

Uditacharya 52. 

Udyana 59, 143. 

Uddhava 140. 

XJgrasena 22.' 

Ujjain 6, 15, 27 , 28, 44, 53. 

Ukthya 134. 

IJpamita 52. 

Upanishads 28. 

Uparkol 15. 

TJUamcharita 87. 

Uttara-kurus 79. ' 

Uttara-mandala 125, 127, lo6. 


VaMika 68, 70. 

Vaijayanti 47. 

vSnya Gupta 108, 109, 1255, 126, 127, 
130, 131, 139, 156, 157 , 160. 
Vaishnavi 98. 

Vaipulya Parinirvana Sutra 65. 
Vaishnavism 135. 

Vaisravana 148. 

Vaisali 12, 46, 50, 53, 62, 75, 81, 151, 
153,154,156,157. 

Vajapeya 134. 

Vajasaneya Charana 84. 

Vajasaneya Kanva 140. _ 

Vfijasaneya Madhyandma Sakha HI, 
140. 

Vajasaneya Sakha 140. 

Vajin 79, 153. 

Vajjaka 1. 

fs, 9, 21, 23, 42, 43. 46. 77, 
134 

Valabhl 15, 76, 91, 101, 102, 136. 
Vamana 17. 

Vanaspara 4, 8. 

Vanga 9, 10, 68. 

Varadatta 116. 

Varahadeva 44, 145. 

Varaha-kshetra 116. 

Varaha-Pumna 116. 

Varahavatara 135. 

virakamandala 130^ 132, Ig. 

Vardhamana Bhukti 130, 131, 132. 
Varhan 4. 

Varshagunagotra 98. 

Varuna 97, 137. 

Vashiska 4. 

VasisMbiputi’a 6, 13. 

Vasubandhu 78, 105. 

Vasudatta 116. 

Vasudeva 3, 27, 135. 

Vasudeva I 4, 32. 

Vasudhara 148. 

Vasula 153. 


Vasumitra 3. 

Vasuntara-shandika 111. 

Vatsa 153. 

Vatsabhatti* 112. 

Vatsagulma 42. 

Vatsaguna 43. 

Vatsapala 130. 

Vatsasvamin 131. 

Vaytirakshita 75. 

Veda 139, 140, 152. 

Vedahga 140. 

VedavaH 44. 

Veda»Vyasa 140. 

Vejayanta 5. 

Vengi 22, 23. 

Vengipura 21. 

Vespasi 4. 

Vetravarman 74, 81. 

Vibhudatta 115. 

Vidarblia 44, 

Vidisa 3, 6, 7, 23, 53. 

Vidm'a 140. 

Vidyadhara 137. 

Vijayanandin 117. 

^raya£altl26.a3«,l31161. 
Vikramaditya 45-71, 73, 92-102, 1 , 
145, 

Vima 3. ,■ 

Vinaiana 6, 26. ' 

Vinayaka Pala 104. 

Vindhya 6, 23. 

Vindhyasakti 7, 42, 43, 44. 

Viprapala 116.^ 

Virasena 17, 48, 49. 

Vi^khadatta 1, 66. • „„ 

' 145, 149, 151. 

Vishnubhata 73. 

Vishnu-datta 117. 

Vishnu-gopa 22. 

Vishnu. Gupta 107, 108. 

Vishnupada 68, 151. 

Vishnu-palita-bnatta 79. 
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